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HE tempeſtuous weather w. we. met 
with at ſea,” made me deſpair of 
ever ſeeing my own, or any other 
country; but wr a long 2 . 
dangerous voy am at 
arrived. fafe at 4. Tonen. 1 0 oe 

n time ſince I left you, has, T fear, 

moſt made forget me. I would have ſent to 

you much 8 if could have META] you 
uch ines cn worth peruſing ; but you may 
muſt be ſome time in a ſtrange 

J could preſume to ſend you 

wer E account of the manners aud cuſtoms, 2 

the People... There are innumerable more diffi- 


9 in travelling * are imagin'd: at 71 I 
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{ | | 
firſt ſetting out, we then think of nothing but 
pleaſure and delight ; but were it not for the 
Novelties one meets with todivert the mind, the 
fatigues would be intolerable. Strange cuſtoms, 

lig en and laws, the manner of diet, the log 

of the Society of one's intimate friends, makes 
one ſeem in a deſert amidſt thouſands of People. 

But I begin now to be a little acquainted, and 
can converſe in the Engliſh language to be under- 
ſtood. My chief employment is in learning the 
nature of the Engliſh conſtitution, and the man- 
ners of the — In compliance therefore 
with your requeſt and my promiſe, I here ſend 
you the beſt account I am able of the kingdom 
of England. I ſhall neither burthen you with 
_4rifles, nor amit any thing material; the coun- 
try abounds with ſo much diverſity, "that I ſhall 
- be ever ſending ſomething new. I expect you 
will ſend me a particular account of the Tran. 
actions at home; for notwithſtanding I here meet 
with occurrences which daily employ my tlioughts, 

the impreſſion my dear native country and 

ö 17 has made in my mind, will always find 

che firſt place. When I conſider» the ties of 
Friendſhip, the many agreeable hours of con- 
yerſation, the topics upon which we ug'd to diſ- 

courſe, and what infinite Satisfaction I receiv'd, 

makes me at ſome times like a child wean'd from 
the breaſt ; my ſpirits as it were ſink within me, 
and ſeem to languiſh and pine after their native 
air, But reaſon affifts me in theſe melancholy 
Hours, refreſhes my drooping ſoul, and ſoon makes 
ere again, = Lam 9 time will bes 
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_ vc loft, and all my toll and labour will be 8 
d, by the knowledge and experience I (hall 
_ gain; which will afford me an infinite fatixfac- 
tion, when Providence, who guides and "direds 
us; ſhall vouchſafe to ſend me à ſafe revign! to my 
r friends and native country. 75 
PROCEED' now to give you ſonie account of 
En land, and did intend to begin with ws > 
of ndon'; but I have ſince alter'd 
tion, In this Letter therefore you Ad me 
account of its ancient bis, climate, 
vernment, and titles of honour enjoy'd by Lig 
preſent inhabitants, with ſuch neceſſary obfſerva= | 
tions as ſhall occur to my mind. 
| I have taken a great deal of pains to Cann 
my ſelf concerning the original of the Engliſh 
people; but all to no purpoſe; for there are ſuck 
diverſity of opinions upon this ſubject, that none 
are to be depended upon; ſome imagine them to 
be originally created here; but their religion in- 
ſtructing them, that there was Once an univerſal 
S deluge, in which the whole world was d 
except a man calbd Noah, and his family, they 
i from thence conelude, all nations in the world 
are deſcended from this Noah and his fons, and 
. of courſe the people of this iſland ; for you mult 
underſtand, that the Chriſtians, though at ſo wide 
a diſtance from the Jews in opinion, yet ac- 
knowledge the Jewiſh traditions ; I take much - 
delight in ſearching into the myſteries of religion; 
and ſhall hereafter communicate ſuch ſtrange 
accounts as will aſtoniſh you; but you muſt wait 
9 till then, becauſe what 1 intend to 
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(4) 
write will be n my own e and ob- 
ſervation. | "hy, 


THe . or Britiſh ok "WER the | 
Roman conqueſt, were rude, and barbarous ; 
they painted their bodies, and covered their 
nakedneſs with plates of iron, which was 
more eſteemed A them than gold to other na- 
tions, 8 2 ere governed by ſeveral 
one independent on the tber. They worſhipped 
various deities, and are ſaid to have had recourſe to 
unclean ſpirits to gratify their private revenge. 
They ſacrificed human fleſh, which ceremony 
was Anwar by their Druids or Prieſts, whoſe 
office was much rever'd. They were the in- 
ſtructors of youth, the interpreters of ſacred rites; 
and their deciſions in all controverſies and offences 
were deem'd facred; thoſe who refus'd obe- 


dlience to their decrees, loft their privileges, and 


were excommunicated-the Church. 'They had 
no ceremony of marriages; living together in 


common; but this cuſtom was bier d that the 


man who had a maid's virginity was the reputed. 
father of all the children ſhe bore. They were 
brave in war, not apt to quarre], impatient of in- 


_ juries, and reſolute in revenging them. Their 


habits were generally made of skins, and huts 
their habitations, T hys much for the ancient 
Britains. 

Tux Englith are now a very polite: people, of 
excellent converſation, good learning and ſenſe, 
mich addicted to melancholy and ſelf-murder, 
of which I ſhall hereafter ſpeak more at large ; 
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they delight much in dreſs, 1 70 each other's" 
greatneſs, from the higheſt to the loweſt ; they 
are very ſtubborn, infomuch that the children 
will undergo ſevere beating, and not be made 
to acknowledge a fault at Taft. This temper is 
ſometimes attended with ill effects among the 
poorer ſort of people; for rather than ſubmit 
they'll loſe their livelihood. They are ſtout ſol- 
diers, if they have good proviſions, but very dead- 
hearted when in want: They are in general rich, 
and of courſe luxurious. Fhey have much ſhow 
of religion without practice, and notwithſtanding 
the kingdom abounds with innumerable temples, 
it is eſteem'd witty and pleaſant converſation to 
ridicule their Deity. Let theſe general obſerva- 
tions ſatisfy you for the preſent, I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to give you a deſcription of the country. 

ENGLAND is divided from Scotland by the 
rivers Tweed and Solway. It is ſurrounded with 
Water; from Weymouth, in the county of Dor- 
ſet, to Berwick upon-T weed, the laft town in 
England, it is about 280 miles long; and from 
St. David's Head in the county of Pembroke, to 
Yarmouth in Norfolk, 260 miles broad. It is 
of a triangular Form, and in circumference about 
© Ir. is divided again into two Parts, viz. Eng- 
land and Wales; for notwithſtanding the Welſh- 
men are govern'd by Engliſh laws, they retain 
their original language to this Day. The Severn; 
a large and navigable river, divides the two coun- 
tries; tho? anciently it is ſaid to be divided by a 
large ditch eighty. * dug ans.” | 
* 18 3 


5.9.8 
the Mercians. No Welſhman was to. paſs this 
ditch on pain of loſing his right- hand. 

ENGLAND. is ſiigated itt a a delightful and tem- 
perate climate, the ſummers not too ſearching, 
nor the winters too cold ; it iswell watered with 

rivers, many of which are navigable, as the 
Thames, the Severn, &c. it has frequent and 
pleaſant ſhowers of rain, which makes the earth 
very fertile ; and no labour is wanting to improve 
nature by the Engliſh husbandmen; land, which 
not many years ſince was woods and almoſt de- 

. ſerts, is now either paſture or arable ; - fens and 
marſhy grounds are made capable of producing. 
great crops of grain; and in a dry ſeaſon the far- 
mers of them get great profit. Notwithſtanding 
the vaſt increaſe of people in this kingdom, were 
it not for the great quantities of wheat which are 

„its price — be ſo low, as to render 
the farmers incapable of paying their rents. Paſture 
lands have been likewiſe wonderfully improved; 
the number of cattle in this kingdom, is almoſt in- 
credible, were one not an eye witneſs. I ſhall not 
wonder to hear you doubt the truth of it; for 
there is no nation in the world produces the like 
quantity; and ĩt may very e that no 

e whatever eat ſo — fleſh as Engliſhmen. 
The chief grain produced here, is wheat, : rye, 
barley, oats, peaſe, beans, and tares; the chief 
cattle for eating are oxen and ſheep. Fiſn is 
Bkewiſe plentiful, both from the freſh and ſalt 
water; ſuch as Cod, -haddock, turbut, plaice, 
founders, &c. as are in the freſh water, ſalmon, 
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C7Y 
carp, and tench, with many other ſorts, which are 

very delicate; and abundance of ſhell-fiſh, Here 
is alſo veniſon, but it is either upon the King's- 
chaſes or foreſts, or confin'd to the parks and en- 
cloſures of the nobility and gentlemen of large 
eſtates; which makes it very dear. Here are 
plenty of fowl both tame and wild, as partrid- 
— pheaſants, woodcocks, ſnipes, ducks, teal, 
&c. and for tame fowls, there are 

a geeſe,, ducks, pidgeons, &c. in ſhort, 
the country abounds with every thing neceſſary 
for the ſupport and paſtime of its inhabitants. 
Excellent horſes are bred here, whether we con⸗ 
ſider them for ſwiftneſs, beauty, or labour. 
The latter ſort are of infinite ſervice in conveying 
goods in the inland country; for tho” here arcs 
feveral navigable rivers, yet in many places the 
le are obliged to have their goods ſent them 
land carriage, which makes this city aboun@ 
with very commodious inns for the reception of 
carriers; the different counties being chiefly ſup- 
plied wi ith neceſſaries from London, which is 4 
fort of Magazine to the whole kingdom. Here 
are abundance of ſtage-coaches, for the conve- 
nience of travellers; there being ſcarce a towrro# 
note in the kingdom, but has a ſtage belonging to 
it; ſuch a number of carriers and ſtages muſt 

therefore neceſſarily require abundance of able 
horſes, which the people take great care to breed; 
and there are ſeveral fairs where the dealers buy 
them, prrticularly one every week in London, 
«which is N in a — Place, 9 . 
field... 4 
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(5) 
- You would be ſurpria d to ſee how the gentle- 
men admire the horſes bred for ſwiftneſs; 
more care being taken for the ſupport. of them 
than for many poor families; and by the ex- 
ceſſive delight I have obſer vd ſome gentlemen 
take in them, it is much to be doubted whether 
the loſs of a favourite horſe would not cauſe more 
grief than the loſs of a wife or an only ſon. Theſe 
creatures afford the nobility and gentry great di- 
verſion during the ſummer ſeaſon. - The vaſt 
ſums of money depending on their ſwiftneſs, ren- 
ders it deſerving the title of, The game of horſe 
race; there is no game more deſtruQive than this ; ; 
tradeſmen purſue it, and ruin purſues them. 
The earth in many places is well ſtor d with 
mines of lead, tin, iron, and ſome of ſilver. 
The tin mines are very ſerviceable to this king- 
dom, and the Profits ariſing from them very con- 
Lerable. Here are likewiſe great plenty of coal 
mines. In theſe mines or pits vaſt numbers of 
people are employed; they are a fort of ſub- 
terraneous creatures, being the greateſt part of 
their lives bury'd under ground; and run great 
hazards of loſing their lives ; you may ima- 
gine ſomething of the nature of theſe mines, and 
the lives of thoſe who work in them,. from the 
folowing narration, which is an inconteſtible 
truth, | 
On Friday the 17th of November, 1735, 
as Joleph Smith, aged upwards of ſixty, Edward 
Peacock, Abraham Re his fon, all of the 
Pariſh of Beeton, and Thomas Hemins, of Man- 
| * all 8 were wedging out os 
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coal in a ende near Mile-Hill in 
wood, (rented by leaſe of Thomas . 5 
by Joſeph Jefferies, Edward Willmot, and Tho- 
mas Naſh) on a ſudden a prodigious torrent of 
water burſted out of a vein, that all of them were 
in immediate danger of death, not knowing whi-- 
ther to go to eſcape their dreaded fate, for want of 
their lights, which were all extinguiſhed by the 
water, every man therefore ſhifted for himſelf as 
providence: directed him; Such was their con- 
1 and horror, that go which way they 
would, danger was near them, either of drown- 
ing or breaking their necks, the mine being ſix- 
teen fathom deep, with many ſlants and craggy 
places. In this diſtreſs they erawV'd, ſometimes 
on their hands and knees, 15 place to place to 
avoid the water; and getting to a riſing ground, 
they continued there ſome time, when proeeed- 
ing farther, they at length came to what 
call in the mines a hatching, 2-high-flant from: 
whence coal had been dug, and in' which the boy: 
had ſecured himſelf, making lamentable moan,, 
and giving himſelf up to death. Fhe three men 
came together by calling to- each other. In their 
to the hatchin Joſeph Peacock found a bit 
of beef. and a cruſt of bread, weighing as they 
ſuppos d tin all about four ounces, which they e- 
qually divided. The boy's: ſituation being the 
moſt ſecure, they continued there to the time of 
their relief, and made the boy fetch them water 
in his Hat, as beſt knowing the way, which war 
but a poor little by the time he return'd with it; 
but the water 0 oonſiderably, it became ſo 
dangerous 
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dangerous to have a fupply, that the hoy could 
not be prevailed on to 
forced them to the neceflity of drinking their 
own ' urine, and chew ſome chips, which 
Joſeph Smith had cut from. a. coal-basket he 
accidentally found; which being all gone, and 
the old man loſing 3 could get no 
more from this basket. Being all ready to pe- 
riſn for want of moifture, Joſeph Smith chew'd-. 
a piece of hisſhoe, which not anſwering his end, 
he took a reſolution of en to come 
at the water; in which attem pt he tumbled twice, 
and would have been W each time, had 
not Edward Peacock ventured to ſave him. What 
with the heat of the place they were in, the ſmell. 
of their urine, the nauſeous fumes of their own 
bodies, their want of water, meat, &c. during 
fo long a time, cannot be look*d upon otherwiſe 
than a miracle at their being alive. One would 
think it impoſſible four perſons ſhould ſuſtain life- 


after ſo long a hardſhip, and with only the ſmall: 


portion of four ounces of meat and bread. 
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fery, which was till Monday the 137th of No- 
vember 1735, —— burſting of the 


Vein, the). were taken out of their difmal cellz the 


old man, Joſeph Smith, began to yield to nature, 

and grew delirious; and indeed the reſt gave over 

all hopes of relief, and began to decline too by 

weakneſs; ee 
have held out ſeveral days longer. 


A the firft burſting of the vein, there. were: 


dur otherboys in the ſame mine, hut beingat what: 


fetch any more, which 
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they call the tip of the work, and hearing the 
noiſe of the water, made the een 
4 ing to the people on to 

yas pag was not ſo ſpeedy but the water 
was at the laſt boy's heels, who as the other three 
were haling up, catch'd hold of one of his com- 
panion's feet, and all got ſafe to the top. 

Tus being nois'd in the neighbouring hamlets,.. 
great numbers of people reſorted daily to the pit, 
and diverscolliers ventur'd down at different times, 
in order to relieve their unfortunate” brethren; . 
but perceiving a black damp in the work, which 2 
they reckon the moſt dangerous, and admitti 
of no lighted candle, were as often obliged to 
return, till providence. had ordered others to a 
more ſucceſsful attempt; viz. Sampſon Phipps, - 
Thomas Somers, Moſes Reynolds; and Thomas - 
Smith, fon to old Joſeph Sith, who'prudently 
cartied down (a parcel of coals on fire, which to - 
draughted the damp, that they got their miſera- 
ble brethren,” except Thomas Boliſon, Who was 
all the time miſſing and ſuppos d to be drowned. . 

Wuxx they were brought into the open air, 
their ſight entirely failed them for ſome: time, and 
were all weak — feeble ; but after having ſome 
comfortable refreſhment, they all walk d to their,” . 
reſpective homes; tothe greathurprize of EET - 
ple preſent. A 

BEING told the long time of their calamity, 
lad were under a conſternation; not —_— It” 

been above five or ſix days. 
Tux morning of their never to be- 


py . { 


(2) 
Smith, intended to beſpeak a coſſin for his father 
and his mother had made preparation for his fu- 
neral. Vou muſt excuſe the formality of this re- 
lation, it being of a very particular nature. 
. THERE are many - thouſand people, whole 
whole ſupport depends upon the coal- trade; and 
theg great N of ſhips employed, are a Jort | 
of nu to the navy of England. 
THE Engliſh "moet 1s form'd upon the 
Kneft model in the world; it is an hereditary li- 
mited.monarchy, and. govern d by laws and cu- 
ſtoms of its own. making. 2 — 
king reigns with pleaſure ; his Subjects contribu- 
ting with a ready mind to the ſupport of his ho- 
nour and dignity : If a foreign prince was to me- 
nace or inſult a Britiſh king, the whole nation 
would-be. in flames, to revenge the injury. A 
certain prince in Europe, whoſe obligations to 
the Engliſh nation are well known, is ſenſible of 
this truth,. 
8 a King on the other hand, endeavours to 
2 infringe on the.libertiesof the ſub- 
| "YL e becomes the moſt miſerable. of men. 
people. then become obſtinate, and fo. far 
from granting extraordinary ſupplies, will not, 
t neceſſary ones. He is hated, his court a- 
oned by men of ſpirit and honour, and none 
but — fools, be Excl has; attend. 
him. The ſpirit of the people . plain] 
diſcovers. itſelf, by taking a. ſhort. view of he. 
- reign of king Charles the firſt ; that prince, tho 


(13) 

Slving his parliaments, embarras d the nation in a 
domeſtic bloody : war, and himſelf at laſt fell 
à ſacrifice. | His unhappy: ſon, king James the 

ſecond, contrary to the advice of his elder bro- 
ther Charles the ſecond, and the fatal conſe- 

quence which attended his father, run into the 
moſt deſtructive ſchemes which. could poſſibly be 
form'd ; prieſts were his counſellors, Rome his 
4 darling, and bigottry deſtroyed his reaſon. His 
ſibyects grew jealous, of their liberties; they plain- 
ö ly perceiving tlie conſtitution in danger of 
2 ſubverted, form'd- themſelves into bodies, invi- 
3 ted the prince of Orange, who marry'd king 
James's daughter; he accepted the invitations 
ran the hazard of the Seas, ſav'd this kingdom 
from deſtruction; the father-in-law 3 
the prince of Orange is made king, de- 
ſtroy d and — Sher. Thus the tam who 
governed ſo great a people lived to hear himſelf 
branded with the character of a run- a- way, _ 
faw another in . 
might with honour have enjoyed. 
I this revolution of government no blood 
was ſpilt, nor any cruelties exęrcis d; the Prince 
of Orange however at his firſt; landing was fome- 
what terrified, the Engliſh gentlemen not join- 
ing him fo ſoon as he expected, and the unhapp 
fate of the duke of Monmouth being till fi 
in his Memory, created inbim much uneaſinefs, 
 NoTw1THSTANDING. de was invited here i 
by the Voice of the; Nation to protect them in 
their ancient rights and privileges, and muſt have 
e A _ W - 
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4 itſelf; for where would have been 


ſhewn them by their ſubjects; 


| — them which can poſſibly be imagin'd. Their 
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. taſters ; likewiſe guards, hoth horſe and foot, to 
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proved faithles; yet a late famous Hifforian: 
Of his own Times, Dr. Gilbert Burnet, biſhop 
of Salisbury, endeavour d to prove his. Right of- 
Conqueſt ; for which he was very much cen 
tured, and the diſcourſe in which he endeavourel 
to. it was burnt by the common hangman. 

x this the true Spirit of the Engliſh plainly 
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the difference between ſubmi to the arbitrary 
power of King James, and the conqueſt of the 
Prince of Orange? King James acted at leaſt 
n but a Conqueror im 
poſes what laws he pleaſes upon his captives, and 
makes them ſubmit to the yoke of flavery ; for 
can there he greater ſlaves — conquer d peo-— 
ple? Thus much for the politicks and 2 

Tu Kings of 


England . great homage. 
they ſtile them 
ſelves in the plural number, We ; 3 they are ſpoke-: 
bs by the title of Your: Majeſty, and Sir. I 
are ſerv'd on the knee; at have all the konout-- 


perſons are fo ſacred, that it is High Treaſon to 
conſpire or imagine their death: even to kill any 
of their chief officers, as the Judges executing 
their office, or to counterfeit the King's coin or 
ſal; is deemed High Treaſon, . For the better 
ſecurity of their perſons, they have cup-bearers, 
earvers, and other ſworn officers: to be their 


and day, who are the moſt compleat and 2 
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eloathd-irien which perhaps any King in Euro 
can boaſt of ; and great care is taken by his pre-, 
ſent Majeſty to prevent their receiving any abuſe: 


ſerve their Sovereign, not as — 
but as faithful ſervants and loyal 
ſickneſs, no phyſick out to be — Frm 
without mature advice; and. every lab 4 
bound to defend and protect their 2 ropal perſons 
with both life and fortune: 75h ad) | 
-coronation. of a King, why b 
ail, and inveſted with. a prieftly garment} 
and made capable of ſpiritual . — and 
is an external Biſhop of the Church, ſupreme 
Paſtor of England, and Defender of the Faith;i 
He has not only.. the right of eccleſiaſtical go-- 
verninent, but hath-alſo. the-tenths and r 
of 1 | 2510 | 
FRE S prerogative, and 
without act of . hath power to make 
war or peace, contract leagues, and ſend. ambaſſa - 
dors; to grant commiffions, ta diſpoſe of ſhips of 
war, ammunitions, caſtles, fortreſſes, magazines, 
ports, havens, c. He has power to coin money, 
and may by his letters: patents erect new bi 
ricks, univerſities, calleges, hoſpitals, and free 
ſchools; he may grant charters to cities or towns, 
and endue them with particular privileges. He 
may erect: new courts: of judicature where he 
pleaſes, make foreſts, chaſes, &c. may grant let- 
ters cf mart, call, prorogue, adjourn, and diſ- 
ſolve parliaments at his royal pleaſure; tho this 
laſt uſe of his power is attended. with fatal ef. 


4 tes, 
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(46), 
fes; as has Been before obſerv'd; He is 'th® 
fountain of honour, he creates nobility and male 
gentry. "He appoints all his officers both-for ſea: 
and land, alſo magiſtrates, biſhops, and other 
officers of turd and ſtate, He hath power to 

n after capi convicted 
ba Ou courſe of law. L 
TRE power of the King — enton- 
ive, and too much to be executed by any one 
man; his Majeſty therefore appoints frave of his- 
moſt "worthy and faithful ſubjects to be his Privy 
Counſellors, who meet twice a week,, viz. Sun- 
days and Thurſdays ; every one there gives his 
opinion concerning national affairs, They are 
ſworn to the utmoſt of their powers and abilities 
truly to adviſe and counſel the King, and to 
keep ſecret his Majeſty's counſels. But leſt there 
ſhould be ſome traitors among them, the King 
ſelects a few out of theſe, which is calbd a ca- 
binet counſel, in whom his Majeſty confides 
in a more particular manner. 
Tux King's court is freed: from the juriſdic- 
tion of any other except that of the lord ſtew- 
ard; and in his abſence to tlie treafurer and 
comptroller of the King's houſhold, with the 
ſteward of the marſhalſea, who by virtue of 
their offices may hear and determine treaſon, 
felony, and all miſdemeanours committed within 
the court. The King's palace is deemed ſo 
ſacred, that no inſolencies are ſuffered therein. 
Striking is not only forbidden, but attended 
both with corporal and pecuniary: puniſhments 
if. blood be. drawn, the right hand is to 2 


2 


(37) 

off, the execution of which is performed with 
great ceremony, in the following manner; the 
ſergeant of the King's l brings to the 

place ef execution a ſquare block, a beetle, ſta- 

ple, and cords. to faſten the hand; the yeoman 
of the ſcullery provides a great fire of coals by 
the block, where the ſearing irons, brought by 
the chief farrier, are to be ready for the chief 
ſurgeon; cold water and vinegar are brought 
dy the groom of the ſaucery; the chief officers 
of the pantry and cellar are likewiſe to be rea- 
dy, one with a cup of red wine, and the other 
with a manchet, to offer the criminal. The 
ſergeant of the ewry is to bring linnen to wind 
about the arm ; the yeoman of the poultry 
brings a cock to lay it on, the yeoman of the 
chandlery ſear'd cloths, the maſter cook a ſharꝑ 
dreſſer-knife, which at the place of execution 
is to be held uptight by the ſergeant of the ſar- 
der, till execution be perform'd by an officer 
appointed for that purpoſe. After this. the cri- 
minal ſhall be puniſhed during life, and fin'd at 


the King's pleaſure. oY 

Tux dominions of the king of England are 
at preſent very large, for beſides the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, or Great Britain, and 
Ireland, there are many iſlands adjacent, as the 
iſles of Orkney, or Orcades, in number thirty- 
two, which are ſeated againſt the northern cape 
of Scotland ; the iſles of Shetland, alſo under the 
Scottiſh dominions. The Hebrides in number 
44, ſeated weſtward of Scotland. The Sorlings 
lying in the weſtern cape of Cornwall. The 
921 Faye Pporades 


#8) 
zorade being ſeveral iſles difperſed about the 
Britiſh ſeas ; the chief of theſe are, Man, ſeated 
betwixt England, Scotland and Treland ; Jerſey 
and fey, on the- French coaſt ; Wight ht ad- 
dining to Hantſhire ; Portland, part of Dorlſet- 
ſhire; Stepeholms and Flathom in Somerſetſhire ; 
Aibbre in Cheſhire; Denny in Monmouth- 
thire ; Cadley in Pembrokeſhire ; Angleſey, 
which is one of the Welſh counties; Sheppey 
in Kent: Northey, Ofey, and Horſey in Effex ; 
Ferne, Cocket, and Hoty-Ifle in Northumber- 
land; with many others. In America he has 
very large dominions; as Virginia, land, 
New-York, New-England, Newfoundland, Ca- 
rolina, Georgia all theſe are on the conti 
nent; he baskwit ſeveral iſles, as Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, Bermudas, Antigua, &c. © 
23 king's revenue Rs —.— and Giants 
0 Crown is great; his readi 
. — jt he m 3 57 
Which 2 power and ſtrength is dreaded 
both by ſea and nd, No prince in Chriſten- 
dom dare attack him ; for the loſs of one battle 
would be their ruin, they having nothing but 
the Sea to fly to. 
Tur queen of England, daring the life of 
hs Kings? has as much ſtate as any queen in 
| Chriſtendom; the conſpiring her death, or at- 
tempting to violate her chaſtity, is high trea- 
ſon. She is the ſecond perſon in the realm, and 
hath her court and officers apart. 
Tre king's eldeſt fon is born duke of Corn- 
wall, . the faid e 
* 


(19) 

He is likewiſe created prince of Wales. It is high 
treaſon to conſpire his death; he has a great deal 
of reſpect ſhown him, as being next heir to the 
crown. Fe lives in nm icence and len- 
dor, 3 LINES 

Tur younger ſons of the king have their titles 
from creation not birth; as dukes, marquiſes, or 
earls, according to che pleaſure of the king. 

Tx daughters of the kings 
ſtiled princeſſes; and FEE: 
is attributed n 
much reſpected and honoured. 

Tux ſervants in ordinary to — 
not only privileged from ſerving pariſh” offices 
where they dwell, but are alſo protected from 
arreſts and impriſonments; but they are not by 
this means protected from law, and at their plea- 
fure to mks'2p 460, and defy: their welter 
to ſue them for ;< redreſs" is to be ob- 
tain'd from the Board of Greet-Cloth 3 for the 
king: himſelf, the fountain of juſtice, and 
defender of his ſubjets rights, it is not to be 
8 Seb N own ſervants in vil- 


„ of honour in England are den 
3 marquiſes, earls, viſcounts, biſhops, - 
barons,” knights, eſquires, and gentlemen, ' © 

Tux nobles of each degree take the right of 
precedency according to their ſeniority of crea- 
tion, except thoſe who hold offices under the 
Eing 3 as"the lord chancellor, lord preſident of 


his majeſty's council, lord 1 __ ae high 
MAIRDCTIRIN," Sc. 
Se O1D T H E 


(20) 
Tux privileges of the Engliſh nobility are 
very great; their perſons are freed from all ar- 
reſts, outlawries, or attachments; they may in 
their journeys to court, being ſummoned thither, 
or to parliament. by the king's writ, letter or 
meſſenger, kill one or two deer out of the kings 
park; and the like may done at their return. 
They gi ive not their evidence upon oath, but up- 
on thei honour. They are try'd by their own 
peers; with many other valuable privileges. 
A DuK# is next to the king in user; >. 
heis created by patent and cincture of ſword, impo- 
polition of a 3p, and coronet of gold on his head, 
and a verge of gold put in his hand. This dig- 
nity was at firſt conferred r the moſt brave 
in war, but is now hereditary ; he is ſtiled The 
illaſtriaus, moſt high and noble | any or his Grace. 
Abe armonial enſigns b y which they are diſtin- 
iſhed km ocher nobles, is the coronet on whicks 
the helmet ſtands, viz. a ducal aer 8 
' ,ARCHBI$HOPS-are the next in dignity ; 
more particularly the archiſhop of - ek won 
his title is Premate and Metropolitan over all Eng- 
land; he is ſtiPd His Grace; likewiſe The.moft 
Reverend Father in Gad; he has great privileges 
and authority; he appoints the lent-preachers, 
has power to keep courts of judicature concern 
ing eccleſiaſtical affairs; as the court of arches, 0 
court of audience, the court of faculties, the 
rogative court, and the court of peculiars : he 
the power of all probats of wills, and granting 
letters of adminiſtration where the. perſons. de- 
* left five * 2 
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dioceſe where he died. He has power to nichs 
the wills of all ſuch perſons within his province 
inteſtate, "and to adminiſter their goods either to 
their relations, or to pious uſes, according to his 
own diſcretion. / He has power to grant publick 
notaries, and appoint guardians; he may like- 
wiſe grant to ſick or ancient People difpenſations 
to eat fleſh.in the time of prohibition. - . 
A 'MaRqvu1s:is created by a cincture of a2 
ſword, impoſition of a cap of honour, with a 
coronet, and delivering of a patent into his hand, 
He is ſtil'd, The R 137 Honourable, His coronet 
is part flowered, and part pyramidal pearled, the 
flowers and pearls being of niet height. 

A earl is created by a cincture of a ſword, 
a mantle of ſtate put upon him by the king, with 
a cap and coronet upon n his head, and a patent 
given into his hand. He is ſtiba, The Right 
Henourahle. His coronet is pyramidal, pointed 
and pearled, having flowers intermixed, but SCH 
ſhorter than the pearled points. [1 

A ViscounT-is created with the "I cere- 
mony as an earl, he is ſtil'd, The Right Honours 
able. His coronet is ouly pearled, with a n | 
row of pearl. 
BIS RHors are likewiſe peers of the malic but 
in the reign of king Charles the ſecond, there 
was a hard ſtruggle, whether they had a right 
to vote in capital caſes; but they at laſt were con- 
firmed in their privileges; by which means the 
duke of York, aſterwards king James the ſecond, 
Sin d his um and lie Mary, 2 9 for 
the 
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the ſervice done him, by. honouring chem with | 
the tower! 4 
A Baron is created by ratent, is: Ria; The 
Right Honourable; his coronet hath but ſix large 
pearls about it; whereas the viſoounts is thick 9 
een eech Ring se 
Aſt of England; they were by their inſtitution 
to maintain within the i of Ulſter in Ire- 
land for three years thirty foot ſoldiers at eight 
pence a day; inſtead of which they now anſwer 
a thouſand pound to the king, at their firſt 
creation. They bear the arms of Ulſter in the 
moſt convenient place of their eſcutcheon. This 
is indeed an hereditary honour, but not entitled 
to the privileges of the nobility; if they ſit in 
iament, they are choſe as commoners of 
England. A perſon who receives this honour, 
ought to be of good reputation and family, at leaſt 
of three deſcents, and be poſleſs'd of an eſtate of 
at leaſt a thouſand pound a year. 
Kn1GHTHOoD is a very ancient and honour- 
able order, and is ſuppoſed to be beſtowed on 
none but men of worth and merit; and altho? 
their honour dies with them; yet their heirs, 
tho? not worth ten pound a year, may keep grey- 
hounds, ſetting dogs, and'nets for taking phea- 
Jants and FT 2p are entitled to all the 
rivileges of game; if they are in ho orde 

—— hold more than . ee 7 M 
"THERE are various degrees of knights, vie 
knights of the garter, knights, baronets, knights 
of the Bath, and knights bachelors, 
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KNniGHTs of the garter, or of St. George, i is 
an order of the moſt honour of any in England, 
them companions with kings and empe- 
rors. It is the mo ancient and honourable order 
in Chriſtendom ; it was inſtituted by the victo- 
rious king Edward the third, in the twenty 
third year of his rn, and by him called kni ights 
of the blue garter. He appointed his ſucceſſors, 
the kings of England, as .chief, and, the num- 
ber to be twenty-five other knights, ſo that with 
the king, there are twenty-ſix ; which number 
Is never to be increaſed. The ſolemnity of mak- 
ng theſe knights is peformed at Windfor, where 
the great king Edward, the founder, was born ; ; 
and the ceremony is performed with great mag- 
nificence, There are belonging to this order 
Fourteen ſecular canons, who are prieſts, thir- 
teen vicars, and twenty-ſix poor knights, who 
are maintained by the college ; there are like- 
wiſe the prelate of the garter, the chancellor of 
bes garter, the regiſter, the principal king at 
rms, called garter king at arms, and the uſher 
of th the garter. The mark of diſtinction they 
wear in common, is a blue ribbon or garter, wi 
the figure of St, George and the dragon fix d to it; 
5 likewiſe wear a blue garter about their lc 
adorn'd, with theſe words in gold letters 
Hon! foit gui mal y penſe, ſhame be to him that 
evil thinks. 

UPon the left ſide of their breaſt, upon their 
outward garment, they, wear a. ſilver ſtar, of 
rich embroidery ; ; but on feſtival days they are to 
Wear a 7 a mantle, a high black velvet 


6530 cap, 


by. 


* 
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3 
cap, a z collar of Ss, with other badges of r 


nour and magnificence. This is an order of 
great eſteem in foreign countries, whoſe kings 
have ever thought” it an honour to be admitted 
into the fellowſhip. None under nobility were 
admitted into this order till of late years 

A KNIGHT Banneret * much — and 


renown, it is conferred b king under the 


royal ſtandard diſplay d, for 5 2 ſignal ſervice 
performed in war. 

Kxichrs of the Bath are ancient and honour- 

able, they are ſo termed on account of their bath- 
ing before the honour is conferred ; they are 
commonly made at the coronation of a king or 
queen, or the inſtallment of a prince of Wales, 
They wear a ſcarlet ribbon croſs their. ſhoulder ; 
they are made with much ceremony; and at 
preſent the order is adorn'd with ſome of the prin- 
cipal men in the kingdom. 
A KnicnarT Bachelor is a degree of honour 
which was zaciently conferred upon thoſe: who 
were valiant in war, it is now frequently con- 
ferred upon thoſe who wait on the king with con- 
gratulations upon any extraordinary eccaſions from 
the different counties; as likewiſe upon the ſhe- 
riffs and aldermen of London; very few being 
Jord-mayors without this Wr The cere- 
mony is performed thus; the perſon to be knight- 
ed kneels down, the king puts a.drawh ſword on 
his ſhoulders bids him ariſe Sir Thomas, Sir To- 


biah, Sir Aminadah, &c. according as their 


names are; ſome of theſe knights EA utter 


averſion to a drawn ſword, which made one of 
them, 


(25) 

them in ſuch haſte to get from under it, that he 
mentioned his ſurname inſtead of his chriſtian, and 

he was accordingly dubb'd Sir It is an honour 

at preſent of no great repute ; it is ſo far lighted 

by ſome gentlemen, that they avoid an oppor- 

tunity of its being conferred on them, 
A eſquire is an honour either made ſo by 

the king or elſe by birth or office. Thoſe made - 
by the king are ſuppoſed to have merited it for their 2 
noble. parts, or ſome publick undertaking ; thofe 3 
by birth are the ſons of viſcounts, barons, the | 
younger ſons of dukes, marquiſes, and earls, the 
eldeſt ſons of baronets and knights; thoſe by 
office, are perſons in a genteel employment under 
the king; as alſo ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, 
mayors, &c. but thoſe who have acquir'd eſtates 
are generally called efquires. 
GENTLEMEN are the laſt degree of honour 
in England, they are ſuch either by their fami- 
lies; or who have by induſtry and trade acquired 
a ſufficient ſupport. "They are companions for 
any degree, even the firſt nobility. It is a term 
ſo much in eſteem at preſent, that you cannot 
confer a greater honour upon any man, of what 
diſtinction ſoever, even the King himſelf, than to 
ſay, He is a compleat Gentleman; and you can- 
not upbraid a nobleman with a more contempti- 
ble character than to ſay, He is no Gentleman. 
Tus gentlemen in general are kind and 
humane, affable and courteous to every one ; cha- 
ritable in their opinions, and ready to excuſe an 
Error; eaſy of accefs, and ready to do good offices. 
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the rigour of the weather. And have likewiſe 


likewiſe with foreigners,, added to a-liberal edu- 
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I SHALL now, gs. 29 you a- deſcription of the 
common people of England, who divide themſelves 
into a great many claſſes, or diſtinctions; firſt 
the merchants, — the wholeſale traders, ſhop- 
keepers, artificers, or mechanicks, who value 
themſelves much upon the reputation their occu- 
pation bears among mankind, and laſtly labourers 
and hir d ſervants: the moſt contemptible among 
artificers are taylors, which I am much ſurpriz d 
at; for none are more uſeful; they keep us from 


obſerv d ſeveral people, the Engliſh call b-aux or 
butterflies, whoſe whole recommendation conſiſts 
in their taylors equipment, 
IT has afforded me much 8 to hear 
artificers talk about their art, each of which 
will exert the honour of his profeffion, till blows 
decide the quarrel. They in fact value themſelves 
as much upon their profeſſions as uy nobleman 
in the kingdom does upon his 
THE merchants of England are generally as 
accompliſhd'd gentlemen as any in the kingdom; 
the opportunity they have of converſing and 
trading, not only with their own nation, but 


cation, improves them very much; and makes 
them have as general a knowledge of: men and 
things as they have of trade, _ 

TRE ſhopkeepers are a gay fort of people, of 
a genteel education, and delight much. in pleature, 
ot which I ſhall give you a more particular ac- 
count in the deſcription of Loon, 28 
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Tas middling tradeſmen, as the artificers 
are generally term d, are well behav/d- men, live 
a regular and temperate liſe, are very uſeful mem- 
bers to the commonwealth ; and men of much 
integrity. „„ | 
THe loweſt claſs of the Engliſh are very bru- 
tiſh and barbarous, much of the nature of their 
Bull-dogs; they are inſolent and abuſive, and 
much addicted to ridicule and ſcandal; they are 
very treacherous to one another, inſomuch that 
if one has entruſted his friend with a ſecret, the 
firſt quarrel diſcovers all ; they are affronting to 
ſtrangers; much addicted to drunkenneſs, it be- 
ing common to ſee them, both men and women 
wallowing in the ſtreets, and dying drunk; they 
laugh at the misfortunes of their neighbours, and 
triumph over miſery ; they are indeed very labo- 
rious, and in that capacity of great ſervice to the 
commonwealth, * | 
THESE are the moſt general obſervations I 
have hitherto made. I ſhall in my next give you - 
a particular account of the city of London; 
which I am confident will afford you a great deal 
of pleaſure and amuſement, I wiſh you long 
lite, health, and happineſs; and am 


Your moft faithful friend, 


1. E T T E R II. 


81 R. 


" Shall in this Letter fulfil my promiſe in giving 
you deſcription of London, which is a Jarge 
and populous city, ſituated on a riſing ground in 
4 healthy and pleaſant air, upon the banks of the 
river Thames; it abounds i in riches, and enjoys 
a great many privileges: it is a ſort of kingdom 
within itſelf, being governed by officers of its 
own chuſing, and laws of its cn making; it is 
of ſo great antiquity, that ſome think it was 
built by Brute the "Trojan ; but it is in general 
allow'd to be rebuilt by King Lud, and by him 


call'd Luddeſtown. 


Tre buildings are generally very ſumptuous, 
and the number almoſt incredible, But I muſt 
obſerve to you, that London, commonly ſo called, 
includes Weſtminſter, which is a large city ad- 


Joining to it; but they are generally underſtood as 


one place. | : 
1. Nei Loxpox 


3 
. 


f 
4 
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quarter 
mile, you muſt — or eight miles; 9 
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oport is prodigious populous, and abountls 


with all things both for the neceſſities of liſe, and 
for the indulging pride and luxury. Phe mer- 
chants ſend to all parts of the world to bring here 
what the country | can't produce. There are 


great numbers of ſhips continually going out and 
coming into the river Thames; yet it is always 
full, and may be properly call'd The iſſand of 
Ships, Here I obſerv'd the ' manufactures of 
England in great quantities pack d up for expor- 
tation, and the conſumption is ſo great, that there 
is a buſineſs particular for packing. This con- 
ſumption of their own manufactures employs 
great numbers of artificers, who are the moſt in- 


duſtrious people in the world; for they frequently 


ſet apart fiſteen or ſixteen hours out of twenty 
four to labour: And although the people value 
themſelves much upon their liberty, yet they are 
'a fort of voluntary flaves ; but the profit ariſing 
from their labour, feeds' their avaritious tempers,. | 
and makes their toil a pleaſurere. 


FTE fiver Thames is of the utmoſt impor-- 
tance, for the ſupport and grandeur of London, 
as well as the preventing peſtilential diſtempers ; 
for there are drains or common-ſewers in ev 


part to convey the dirt and filth into the Thames, 

which purges itſelf by its conſtant and regular 
tides. Upon this river are conſtantly employed 
ſome thouſands of watermen, who ply in little 
boats, for the convenience of paſſei for 
there 1s but one bridge near London; fo that un 
les you croſs the water, inſtead of a 


of a 
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and it takes its name indifferently from either of 


tion of a 17 there being lofty houſes built upon 


bar. Grace-church-ſtreet is one of the moſt i 


5 quite through the city to the Weſt, and Grace- 


„ 
of late years there was not a bridge within ten 
miles of that of London, which is call'd King- 
ſton-bridge : But now there is one about five or 
fix miles, which is call'd Fulham or Putney- 
bridge, they being two villages on each ſhore ; 


them. London-bridge is the perfect repreſenta- 


it, inhabited by variety of trades, and ſeems as it 
were to grow out of the Thames. This bridge 
ſeparates London from Southwark, as likewiſe 
Middlefex from Surry. Near the bridge, or rather 
.Grace-church-ſtreet, is a Monument of ſtone 
erected, on account of a fire which almoſt con- 
ſum'd the whole city of London. There is an 
inſcription upon it, which charges that dreadful 
conflagration upon the Roman Catholick chriſ- 
tians; but concerning this there are various opi- i 
nions; and therefore I ſhall ſay nothing particu- 


capital ſtreets in the city, where are four croſs | 
ways, which lead to four different parts of Eng- 
land, viz. Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, which leads to the 
North; Leadenhall-treet to the Eaſt ; Cornhill 


church-ſtreet to the South, where it is join'd 
by Thames: ſtreet, ſo called from its ſituation on 

the banks of the Thames, from Puddle-dock to 
Tower- dock, which is about a mile in length. 
In this ſtreet are a great many wharfs for receiv- 
ing goods brought by water carriage, the chief 
of which are timber and coals: here are likewiſe 
ſeyeral wholeſale traders; but particulazly 'cheele- 


2 mongers. 
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both on account of the Cuſtom-houſe, and its 
e 46 Ye Whec- co +5 5870S 40798 

In this ftreet is a great fiſh market, call'd 
Billingſgate, where the citizens and their wives 
ſometimes make a jovial company to eat oyſters, 
which are brought in great plenty. Here is like- 
wiſe a ſort of exchange for dealers in the coal 
trade, where maſters of ſhips and lightermen 
meet, and trade for vaſt ſums of money in that 
commodity. The height of their exchange time, 
or what they call a full gate, is about twelve 
a- clock at noon : The place where they meet is 
call'd Roomland. A little farther towards the 
Eaſt, or the tower of London, is a corn- market 
call'd Bear-Key, which is kept every Monday, 
but the wheat here fold is conſum'd chiefly by the 
diſtillers; the meal of which the bread is made 
is either bought in wheat at the country mar- 
kets, or at the meal market in Thames-ſtreet, 


ard Queenhith, which lies Weſtward of this 


corn market. Queenhith is commodiouſly ſitu- 
ated for trade, it being ſo near the Thames, that 


the barges lie cloſe to the ware-houſes, into which 


the meal is unloaded with much eaſe. It is a 
pleaſant ſight to obſerve the number of barges' 
which are ſometimes at Queenhith, and the vaſt 
quantities of meal they bring to market; which 
is the beſt ſort; for the country people ſend the 
belt of all forts of their commodities to London. 


_ Theſe barges come from the weſt of England, 
as Guilford, Abingdon, Reading, Oxford, Sc. 


and are from. thence call'd weſt country barges. 
who WS - * 8 
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At this market the bakers buy their meal, 
which is kept twice a week, but Monday is the 
general market day, ve little buſineſs being done 
at any other time, The meal is fold chiefly by 
factors, who are accountable to the farmers for 
the goods conſign'd to them: The factors give 
credit to the bakers, who make their payments 
in about a, month after the goods are Ielivered. 
The London bakers make very fine and well 
taſted bread ; and the pooreſt people generally eat 
the ſame ſort as thoſe of the greateſt diſtinction, 

AT the eaſt end of Thames-ftreet is the tow 
of London ; which may properly be called 
town ; for it contains ſeveral ſtreets; it is of a 
large circumference, and is ſurrounded by a high 
wall and deep ditch, but very little water in it, 
and is a place of no defence; there are indeed 
cannon planted all round, and ſome upon the 
tower wharf; but are of no other ſervice than 
celebrating the birth day of the king, and other 
royal holidays. At the entrance of the firſt gate 
are kept the Lions and other wild beaſts, which 
are preſented by the emperor of Morocco, or any 
other perſons ; in this place the lions ſome- 
times whelp, Here are likewiſe ſome foreign 
birds of prey. - | 

Ix this tower are preſerv'd feveral very curi- 
ous and valuable things, viz. the ſeveral crowns, 
ſcepters, and other een of royalty of this 
kingdom. 

TRE imperial crown, with which all the 
Kings and Queens of this nation have been 
cone fincs Edward. the conſeilor, in the year: 
2 * 1042. 
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1042. An attempt was once made to ſteal this 
crown out of the tower. - ; | 

THe royal ſeptre with a croſs on the top, in 

which is a jewel of ineſtimable value ; it is held 
by the kings or queens in their right hand at their 
coronation ; and in their left hand is held the 
globe of the world, 

Tx diadems which Queen Mary and Queen 
Anne wore in their proceſſion to the coronation. 
The rich crown of ſtate, which the kings and 
queens wear on the throne, when they paſs acts 
of parliament, in which is an emerald ſeven inches 
in circumference, the fineſt pearl in the world, 
and a ruby of very great value. 

A rich crown made for the coronation of 
Queen Mary, confort to King William the third. 
Two fine ſceptres and the golden eagle. . 

THe little armory, or magazine of ſmall 
arms, where there are all manner of fuzees, car- 
bines, halberts, pikes, bayonets, piſtols, and 
fwords, for ſixty thouſand men. | 

'T HE._two ſides of the room are adorn'd with 
pilaſters of pikes and piſtols, whoſe intercolumns 
are chequer'd work of carbines and piſtols ; with 
2 and bayonets, repreſenting the waves of 

r 

HALFMooNs, ſemi- circles, and a target of 

* 5 | % 
HE form of a battery in ſwords and piſtols.- 

SUNs, With circles of. piſtols | 

A pair of gates in halberts and piſtols, . 
Tut witch of endor, fi. 
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- BACK-BONEs of a whale in carbines, and 
a fiery ſerpent, Jupiter and the Hydra in bayo- 
nets. 
Tn E ſtar and garter of that order, repreſented 
in piſtols and ſwords. 

THE white tower is the magazine for powder. 

I x the horſe armory are fifteen of the Englith 
kings on horſe back, in fine rich armours. . 

TEE Mint, or office for coining money, makes 
a large ſtreet ; there are ſeveral officers belonging 
to the Mint, which find employment enough 
from the prodigious and conſtant flux and reflux 
. of money. The famous Sir Iſaac Newton was 
maſter of the Mint till his death. 

II this tower are kept the records of the na- 
tion, where any perſon may examine them from 
eight a- clock to twelve in the morning, and from 
two to ſix in the evening. 

TE office of ordinance is kept here. 
Tus tower is a priſon for perſons of qua- 
lity ; but people of a lower rank are ſometimes 
confin'd here. It is a place where ſeveral great 
perſonages have been beheaded ; though Tower- 
Hill, which lies adjacent, is the general place; The 
executioner is the common hangman, and an 
ax the beheading inſtrument ; with which the 
hangman ſometimes makes two or three blows 
betore the head is ſtruck off; which i is very ſhock- 
ing to behold, 

NEA the tower 3 where are ſold 
variety of foreign birds and beaſts, of which the 
Engliſh people are very fond, and will give an 
extravagant price. T here are fellows who * 
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the Engliſh birds, give them ſtrange names, and 
ſell them at a great rate. I have my ſelf ſeen a 
bird of this kind fold for above forty times its 
real value, eds 
FRO M Tower-h1lI went Northward to the 
Minories, which is an healthy ſtreet, from 
whence there is a fine proſpect of the hills on the 
South ſide of the Thames. This ſtreet was once 
inhabited by gunſmiths, but the Engliſh having 
enjoyed a long peace, that trade is much leſſened. 
From the Minories I again croſd Tower-hill, 
and went to St, Katherines and Wapping. Theſe 
places are inhabited chiefly by ſea-faring men, 
and trades depending upon ſhipping. A great 
part of St. Katherines and Wapping has been 
conſum'd by fire; which has at the ſame time by 
its vicinity to the Thames, done much damage 
to the ſhips. I went along this place till I came 
to Shadwell-dock, which is conſiderably more than 
a mile, ſo that the Tower only dividing them, 
from Puddle-dock to Shadwell-dock, which is 
about three miles, is a continued line on the banks 
of the Thames. From hence I went Ges 
New-fſtreet to Shadwell-market, which is the 
pooreſt market about London. I then found m 
ſelf in Ratcliff-high- way, which is a long ſtreegy 
beginning at Eaſt-ſmithfield near the Tower, 
and reaches to Limehouſe ; a place like Wapping, 
inhabited by ſea-faring men, and trades depend-- 

ing upon ſhipping. There is lately built a very 

handſome new Funn by which I paſs d in my 

way to Stepney, or Stebon-heath, an adjacent 
village, much frequented by failors, where, great. 


toil 
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numbers of them are married. Here are ſeve- 
ral genteel buildings, which are inhabited chiefly 
hy merchants and captains of ſhips. In Stepney- 
church-yard there are ſeveral tombs with inſcrip- 
tions to the memory of ſea- officers. And here 
I muſt acquaint you with one very great fault of 
the Engliſh nation ; which is, that the monu- 
mental inſcriptions, which ought to he in the beſt 
language, are ſometimes hard to be underſtood, 
and very had ſpelt. Near to Stepney or rather 
Limehouſe, is a village call'd Poplar : which al- 


though adjoining to London, is as reſerv'd as if 


many miles diſtant from any city. 

AT Mile-end, which is a pleaſant place near 
Stepney, there are ſeveral genteel houſes inhabi- 
ted chiefly by ſea captains, Here are likewiſe 
ſeveral alms-houſes ; but particularly one belong- 
ing to Trinity-houſe, for maſters of ſhips, and 
their widows, which is very commodious ; and 
where the old people may end their days in peace 
and quietneſs, and fit down with pleaſure to 
recite the various fortunes of thoſe whoſe depen- 
dance is upon the uncertainty of the winds and 
ſeas. . 8 1 ; - ? -4 ; # wh | 

From Mile-end I came in a direct line to 
White-chapel, which is a very ſpacious ſtreet, 
and of great trade, Here is kept a hay-market, 
great numbers of carcaſe or wholeſale butchers 
live here, who ſerve the petty butchers with 
meat ; they likewiſe kill abundance of oxen for 
the ſea ſervice, White-chapel leads directly to 
Aldgate, which is'the extreme part of London, 
towards the eaſt; on the leſt is —— 

: W 
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which leads to Grace- church- ſtreet, croſs which 
is Lombard-ſtreet, a place well known for tie 


reſidence of bankers. In this ſtreet is the EX. 


change- alley, which leads to Cornhill, over 

againſt the Royal Exchange. This alley is fa- 
mous for ſtock- jobbers, more particularly noted 
in the ſouth-ſea year, 17 20. where the world 
was in a manner turn'd upſide down. Abchurch 
lane likewiſe joins, to Lombard-ſtreet, famous for 
an eating-houſe, viz. Pontack's, where you may 
be ſerv'd with proviſions of extraordinary price; 
at this houſe are kept many publick feaſts ; and 
here many of the nobility and gentry meet to 
regale themſelves, The general poſt-office is in 
Lombard- ſtreet, and is the beſt in Europe. It is 
a large building in an oblong ſquare; the court is 
pav'd for merchants to walk in, while the letters 
are delivering out; the entrance into this court 
is by a very noble gate. | 

On the right is the board where the gover- 
nors ſit to determine all matters relating to let- 
ters ſent to all parts of Europe, the plantations 
in America, as likewiſe to the different parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, On the leſt is a 
large room for. receiving and delivering all fo- - 
reign letters. There is a long room fronting 
the gate where the clerks of every road in Eng- 
land, and their letter-ſorters under them, re- 
ceive and diſtribute all the letters directed to any 


part of Great Britain and Wales. In the baſs-1reland- 


court is the letter- carriers office, who have each 
their ſtations aſſigned them, and with great 
conyentence convey the letters in a few hours to 
all parts of the city, This 
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This office is under the direction of two go- 
'vernors ; z there is a comptroller to each office, 
foreign and domeſtic ; a treaſurer, an accomp- 
tant general, a ſecretary with his clerks ; clerks 
for foreign letters, and for every particular great 
road in England. 
All affairs relating to this office are conduct- 
ed with the utmoſt order and regularity. But 
letters are loſt on account of wrong or 
1 directions. I happened one day to be in 
company, when the ſubject of converſation was 
on the manner ſome ignorant people directed 
their letters; and a gentleman in company re- 
lated the following ſuperſcription on a letter, 
To my ever-honoured mother, .a waſherwoman, up 
#wo pair of ſtairs, London. You may very 
eaſily imagine that this waſherwoman's quality 
would not diſcover her lodgings ; but it was ſup- 
pos'd that her ſon had been once in London, at 
his mother's lodgings up two pair of ſtairs, 14 
ing himſelf in a ſmall village where every 
inhabitant is known, concluded it was the ſame 
at London, where one may live many years as 
a lodger, eſpecially in the high ſtreets, and be 
known by ſcarce any one. 
 LomBarp-ftreet leads directly to the Poul- 
try, where there is a priſon calfd The Poultry- 
Compter, in which debtors are confin'd ; for it 
is the cuſtom of the Engliſh nation to confine 
mens bodies for very ſmall ſums of money, by 
which means they are render'd incapable either 
of paying their debts, or even ſupporting, them- 
ſelves ; and. here are great me of 1 


* 
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. 
daily employ'd to ſeize ſuch unhappy debtors, 
who have no more compaſſion than a tyger leap- 
ing upon his prey. I am ſurpriʒ d the wiſdom 
of the Engliſh parliament can't find out ways 
and means to regulate the affairs betwixt debtors 
and creditors, without depriving men of their 
natural liberty during their whole lives; and by 
that means become uſeleſs members to the com- 
monwealth, and their families a burden to the 
nation. 5 the 
A little further, turning down a ſtreet on 
the right hand, there is another priſon call'd 
Mood. ſtreet Compter, fo call'd from the place it 
ſtands in; and ſerves for the ſame purpoſe as 
that in the Poultry,  _ 5 8 
I x theſe priſons people are confin'd who com- 
mit riots or diſorders in the ſtreets in the night- 
time, particularly common whores and pick- 
pockets, of which this city abounds. In the 
evening theſe proſtitutes begin to appear, and 
have their walks from Charing- croſs to Ald- 
gate, which is about two miles. Here are ſe- 
veral taverns who for profit indulge theſe wo- 
men in their lewdneſs; for they cauſe the men 
who go with them to ſpend a great deal of 
money, and rob them of their watches and 
any other valuables they have. Theſe women 
are the vileſt proſtitutes in nature; I have heard 
ſuch unaccountable ſtories of their lewdneſs, the 
relation of which is enough to ſhock a modeſt 
ear. But I muſt obſerve to you, my friend, 
that many of the young: Engliſh noblemen and 
genclemen are aceclary to he ruin of the un 
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happy creatures; for they employ pimps and 
procurers to delude them to their embraces; 
after they have been glutted with debauchery, 
turn them into the world with a loſt character 
and abandon'd by their friends. 

For ſuppreſſing riots, guarding the city, and 
preventing lewdneſs, there are in every pariſh 
agreat number of watchmen, who are under the 
direction of conſtables, and ſerve: the office for 
one year only : but this office is ſometimes a- 
bus'd by hir'd conſtables, who make gain of de- 
bauchery, by the tribute they receive from ſcan- 
dalous proftitutes. 1 
 ApJoiniNG to the Poultry is Cheapſide, a 
very ſpacious ſtreet, with lofty buildings, near 
which there is a good market: in this ſtreet is 
a beautiful and lofty church, call'd Sr. Mary le 
bow, the architecture of which is very much 
admir d. This ſtreet is inhabited chiefly b). 
ſhop-keepers, who generally live in the hig 
ſtreets of London, ſuch as Fleet- ſtreet, Cheapſide, 
Cornhill, &c, theſe people make a very genteel 
appearance, and live in an expenfive manner; 
their wives and daughters dreſs exceeding fine, 
and take much pleaſure; in the winter 
frequent plays, balls, opera's, Fr. and during 
the ſummer- ſeaſon have their country-houſes or 
genteel lodgings. But this grandeur very often 
{inks into poverty and miſery; for there is ſuch 
an inconſiderate pride attending moſt of them, 
that they cannot bear to ſee their neighbours or 
acquaintance go beyond them either in dreſs or 
grand living, tho poſſeſs d of _——— 


— 
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fortune than themſelves, I have found, by a 
very nice obſervation, the difficulty, or rather 
impoſſibility, of making theſe dainty dames think 
of circumſtances, till they find themſelves over- 
whelm'd in misfortunes, and their husbands 
dragg'd to a jail, | 
I lodge at the houſe of a good reputable ſhop- 
keeper, whoſe wife is a very pretty behav'd gen- 
teel fort of a woman. They have till of late 
liv'd a very comfortable and happy life ; but 
now their behaviour to each other, - nay their 
very countenances are alter d. I was very much 
ſurpriz d to ſee ſuch indifference between them, 
and was ſo free to ask my landlord the meaning 
of it. Ha! fays he, with a deep ſigh, the al- 
teration is too viſible to be conceal'd ; and I 
will frankly tell you the whole occaſion of it! 
My wife was ſome time ago vaying a viſit to 
an acquaintance of her's, the furniture of whoſe 
houſe was entirely new, and pleas d my wife 
very much. Every night at going to bed this 
fine furniture was the ſubject of her converſa- 
tion, and the concluſion was, I ab, my dear, 
you would change our furniture for ſuch, it won't 
coft ſa much. Her continual teazing made me 
at laſt conſent ; hut the very next morning; 
I had the unwelcome. news brought me, that a 
man who was that day to have paid me a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, was become a bank- 
rupt. You may imagine that this news ſhock'd 
me very much. I told my wife immediately 
of it, and at the ſame time that ſhe muſt be 
content with the furniture ſhe W 
—— | W 
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which the flew into a violent paſſion, ſaying it 
was nothing but a pretence : and from that time 
the alteration you have obſerv'd' took its rife. 
Tus ſtory affected me very much; for 1 
have a great regard for the family; and there- I 
fore expoſtulated with my landlady concerning ñ⁶⁵ 
the unreaſonableneſs of her demand; but no ar- 
guments could prevail upon her to think ra- AY 
tionally ; and ſhe continuꝰd reſolute to purſue the 2 
deſtruction of | herſelf and family. Y 

HERE are continually ſuch ups and downs, 
or various turns of fortune, that the winds and 
waves are not more uncertain than the circum- i 

ftances * the 3 and tradeſmen of I 


3 to return: on the right from Aldgate 4 
defore-mention*d, I came into Leadenhall-ſtreet, 
where is one of the fineſt markets in Europe 
for all forts of proviſions ; as likewiſe a leather 
market. In this ftreet is the Eaſt-India-houſe, 
a noble and magnificent building; the publick 3 
| buildings in general, were they not ſo much ob- 
ſtructed by the number of houſes adjoining to 
them, would appear like ſplendid palaces. 4 
- From Leadenhall-ſtreet I came into Corn- 
hill, in which the Royal Exchange is ſituated. | 
The founder of this famous building was Sir 
Thomas Greſham, a merchant of London, who | 
— built Greſham college. This Exchange 
ed Royal by order of Queen Eliza- 

wirk an herald with ſound of trumpet. "The 
Royal Exchange was conſumed by the dreadful 
* 1666 ; it was rebuilt by uy 
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of King Charles the ſecond, who laid the fiſt 
hog it coſt the city and mercers company, 
who were executors to Sir Thomas Greſham” 8 
will, about fifty thouſand pounds. It is a very 
handſome building, with proper conveniences 
to ſhelter the merchants from rain, who have 
their walks according to their different trade 
and nation; and it is here very eaſy to find 
out any merchant you have buſineſs with, _ 

In the middle of the ſquare is a ſtatue of 


King Charles the ſecond, erected on a 


cake foot high, upon which is the following 
inſcription : : 


Cæſari Britannico, Patria Patri, * 
Kegum mo, Clementiſſimo, — 
E eneris Human Deliciix 
5  Utriuſque Fortune Victor. 
Pacis Europa Arbitro,, + 
Mari zs Domino ac Vi andici. - 


Ne: TT E are likewiſe ſeveral other flatues, in 
ni of the Kings and Queens of un 
adorned with their enſigns of royalty. 

I's this Exchange one may meet with people 
of almoſt every nation. From about one to 
near three a-clock it is like a fair ; and the ad- 
cent coftee-houſes are continually throng d 


Vith merchants, ſtockjobbers, captains of ſhips, 
- brokers, tradeſmen, artificers, and vaſt numbers 
pf people of various occupations who have buſi- 
es with them. I have ſeen here ſome of the 


nobility, who generally look down with 


contempt 
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contempt upon the citizens of London; but I 
am told the love of gain will ſometimes allure 
a few of them, either to ſtockjob, or marry a 
rich wife, which may eaſily be done, the Lon- 
don ladies being very fond of a title. 

Ix the Royal Exchange are a wont number 
of Shops, which were once of great note, and i 
much frequented by the ladies to buy their ds 
corations ; but they are now moſtly ſhut up, | 
and the whole appears like a deſolate place. 
Deſtruction ſeems to reign in the upper part; 
but in the lower part riches and grandeur. 

On the north fide of the Royal Exchange 
is the Bank of England, a very noble building 
of ſtone, where with ſafety may be depoſited | 
any furs of money; and to ſee the caſh which 
is daily receiv'd and paid here, one would ima- 
gine it the depoſitory of the whole world. Near 
the Bank, but more towards the Eaſt, is the 
South-Sea-bouſe, a handſome brick building, 

THE Bank of England is ſituated in Thread- 
needle ftreet, and comes weſtwardly to a point 
at Stocks-market with Cornhill and Lombard- 
ſtreet into the Poultry before-mention'd; and 
then into Cheapſide, at the end of which, on 
the left, is St. PauPs Church-yard, fo called 
on account of St. Paul's — 5 being here 
ſituated; and at the right is Newgate-ſtreet, 
Which leads direct through Holborn, to the 
- Oxford road, as Biſhoj ſtreet is the road to 
Cambridge. 8 | 
r. Paul's cathedral is a very ſtately build- 

ing, being eſtcem'd tr be eee 
ur 
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church in Europe. It is ſituated in an area of 
about ſix acres of ground, and environ'd by a 
very ſtrong and beautiful 'balluſtrade of iron, 
erected on a wall of free ſtone. This building 
is entirely diſengaged from any other 3 it 
ſtands upon the higheſt ground in the city, and 
is ſeen from all the adjacent hilly countries ma- 
py miles round, from whence it ſeems to join 
the very heavens. | 


— 


THERE are to this cathedral three gates, 
viz. the North, the South, and the Weſt; but 
the Weſt is by much the more grand; and 
leads into the area, where is a ſtatue of the late 
Queen Anne, whoſe conqueſts, under the com- - 
mand of the great duke of Marlborough, made 
her famous all over the world. The former 
part of this Queen's reign was crown'd with 
honour and happineſs; but ſhe is ſaid to have 
been at laſt betray'd in a moſt baſe and ſcan- 
dalous manner by a new ſett of favourites, and 
at the ſame time meeting with much oppoſition 
from many of her ſubjects, was the cauſe of her 
death, | | 

THe ſtatue of this Queen is in marble, and 
very well done, with a crown on her head, a 
ſceptre and globe in her hands, and adorn'd 
with royal robes, and enſigns of the garter. 
Round the pedeſtal are likewiſe four fine figures 
in marble, repreſenting Great Britain, France, 
Ireland, and America ; the whole being very 
beautiful, and a great ornament to the city. 
Fx this area you aſcend to the portico 
by very noble tone ſteps, inrailed with iron, 
e where 
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where. near a hundred men may walk up a- 
breaſt. 

TRE Portico is ſupported with twelve pil- 

lars, and its gallery by eight; and here the hiſ- 

tory of the converſion of St. Paul, the patron 


of this cathedral, is curiouſly carv'd in bas- b 
relief, This faint was at firſt a great perſecutor ⁶ſ⁶ 


of the Chriſtians, but is ſaid to have been mi- 
raculouſly converted. 1s 

Om each fide of the portico is a very han- 
ſome tower, in the one is a great clock, which 
ſerves for a direction to ſet the clocks and 


watcles of the citizens right; and by its height 1 
and bigneſs is heard in a ftill night, not only 


in the different parts of the city, but many 
miles round. I heard a ſtory related of a cen- 
tine] upon duty at Windſor-caſtle, which is twen- 


miles from London, who being accus d of f 


ing, in his defence ſaid he heard St. Paul's 
clock ſtrike thirteen inſtead of twelve, which is 
faid to have been prov'd by ſeveral People in 
London ; and the centinel was thereupon ac- 
quitted. I muſt confeſs this ſtory ſeems incre- 
dible; but when the height and bigneſs of the 
bell is conſider'd, and the ſituation of the two 
places, being near the Thames, it is not im- 
poſſible. 

In the other tower is only one bell, which 
tolls ſor divine ſervice, but deſign'd for a chyme 
of bells, with which the Engliſh people are very 
much delighted; and there are in many churches 


in London, as in ſeveral other cities and towns 


in England, a peal of eight, ten or twelve bells, 
which 
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which are all ſet a ringing: on the birth-days, 
Sc. of the royal family of England; but this 
famous cathedral has no melodious bells to ſound 
the joy which is due to ſtate-holidays. 

You may remember, Sir, I told you in my 
firſt letter, that I intended to fend you not only 
a particular account of places, but- likewiſe to 
intermix my letters with ſuch obſervations as 
occur'd to my mind; which are as uſeful and 
pleaſant as the deſcription of places : I ſhall there- 
fore make ſome obſervations upon bells and bell- 
ringers, who are fo exceſſively devoted to this 
laborious exerciſe, that they will travel many 
miles for the pleaſure of ringing a new or fa- 
mous peal of bells. There is a church in this 
c'ty, calld St. Michael's, near the Royal Ex- 
change, where there is a ring, of twelve heavy 
bells : and I faw a company of ringers come 
out of this church after haying labour'd, at the 
ropes about ſix hours, with their hands almoſt 

tore to pieces, and their faces like dead corps : - 
upon theſe hells they had rung ſeveral thouſand 
different changes, which they are taught arith- 
metically, I muſt confeſs there is ſomething 
very ny and grand in the ſound of many bells 
in London, particularly thoſe of St, Mary le 
Bow in Cheapſide, which have fo elevated my 
ſoul, that I have been carry'd for a time, as it 
were, into another world of glory and happineſs, 
and enjoy'd a kind of pleaſure beyond expreſſion. 
But theſe very bells which produc'd ſuch a ſolid 
joy in me, cauſe ſome people I have converꝰ d 
With, to ſink into a deep melancholy, © So great 


) 
a difference there is in the effects produced on 
mankind by ſounds | 

Bou r to return to St. Paul's cathedral ; from 
the ſteps before mention'd, on the Weſt- end, I 
enter'd a great gate, which leads to the choir, 
or place where divine worſhip is performed : | 
the cupola is finely painted by Sir James Thorn- i 
hill, and contains the hiſtory of St. Paul in fi- 
gures bigger than life; it is eſteem'd a fine piece 
of painting. and is what the artiſts call Chiaro 
Oſcuro; but I muſt confeſs its beauties are to 
me inviſible. After I had walk'd about ſome 
time, divine worſhip began, to which I was 

very attentive ; every thing appear'd very grand 

and folemn ; the muſick joining the voices of 
the prieſts, added very much to the ſolemnity, 
and inſpired me with fuch a holy zeal, that I 
was almoſt ready to become a Chriſtian. But 
4 was very much ſurpriz d when I obſerv'd the 
geſtures of the prieſts, and could ſcarce believe 
my own eyes. They appear'd with no regard 
to the ſanctity of the place; one had a key up- 
on his finger ſwinging it about; another diſ- 
play'd his finger adorn'd with a fine diamond 
ring, holding his hand in the moſt advantageous 
poſture to diſplay its whiteneſs ; his flowing hair 
at the fame time was curl'd in a manner ca- 
pable of rivalling the greateſt beaux. In ſhort 
thoſe whoſe office is to inſtruct the people, and 
attend the altars of the Divine Being, generally 
facrifice themſelves to the company of ladies, 
or the acquiſition of worldly grandeur, 
' Upon 
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Vor obſerving the indecent Geſtures of the 
prieſts in this cathedral, I made a very curious 
enquiry concerning the preſent ſtate of religion 
in England; which I find to be thus: The 
Church of England, or Chriſtian religion re- 
form'd, as by law eſtabliſh'd, is the national 
| hurch. For directing and teaching this reli- 
gion, there are three claſſes of men; firſt, the 
arch High-Prieſts and High-Prieſts, who are 
aud Arch-biſhops and Biſhops; ſecondly, Prieſts; 
ad thirdly, Deacons, who are the loweſt class. 
re office of the High Prieſts is very conſide- 
able, having the care of all the Prieſts under 
their Dioceſe or juriſdiction: theſe High- Prieſts 
make viſitations, and inſpect the lives and con- 
eerſations of all inferior ones; and are to ſee 
hat all things are conducted with decency and 
der; but this office of High Prieſt admits of 
tranſlation : the method of which is as follows; 
hen a High Prieſt dies, the King cauſes an- 
ther to be made in his room; and if the High 
FP ciefthood is one of the beſt fort, that is, a 
ich one, then a High Prieſt of a lefler income 
ill endeavour to to be tranſlated ; but upon no 
cher view: for I never could hear of any Biſhop 
ho was tranſlated to leſſen his income, This 
Wnercenary way of proceeding has been the ſub- 

ect of much drollery among all degrees of pe3- 

ple. Now if a Chriſtian High-Prieſt was tranf- 
ated, in order to undertake a dangerous voyage 
o propagate the Chriſtian Religion in foreign 
ountries, among a ride and barbarous people, 
en indeed 2 be praiſe-worthy; 


but ; 
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but it is now upon a level with a ſhopkeeper, ll 
who removes to another habitation, with a view | I 1 
of increaſing, his fortune, This, my friend, 3 al 
a true account of the tranſlation 5 the High . 3 q 
Prieſts of England. "They have likewiſe an- 2 1 
other way of getting money; Which is, at the 1 
fame time they are made High Prieſts, to hold 3 | 
2 profitable benefice in Commendam. | I 
TRE Prieſts are the next in office, and mz 1 
ny of them have good eſtates ariſing from their 
Prieſthood ; and are generally very proud ar 
covetous; the are ſo much aldidted to to pri 
that they will ſcarce uſe people with comme 
good manners, when they are ſollicited for {| 
vours; but the moſt fawning ſycophants then. » 
ſelves, when they attend men in aer ie K : 
N in the Chur. Y 
'THE Deacons are the loweſt degree amor; 
the Engliſh clergy ; and many of them are 
ſort of religious ſlaves; for the prieſts who 1 
into favour with great men, get poſſeſſion d 
two, three, or ſometimes more livings; 54 1 | 
give theſe poor wretches a trifling ſum to exe 
Cute their office, This, Sir, is ſuch a bare-facilf 
impoſition, ſuch a ſcandalous proſtitution of " 
very foundation of the Chriſtian | religion, which i 
J have taken a great deal of pains to ſearch in- ö 
to, that I have been often ſurpriz'd with wi 
face it can be done. Thus the poverty of Wo 
inferior Clergy, and the pride, luxury and cv 
vetouſneſs of the rich, have caus'd the whol 
Prieſthood to fall under a, general contempt; 
and of n which has run into a va 
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but the nature and reaſon of things make thi” | 
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number of ſectaries and diviſions: and 3 
the more learned and judicious part of the En-- 


glitch people, the very name of Chriſtianity is 


almoſt forſaken, and The Doctrine of Mrrality 
is their darling Opinion. 'This, my friend, is 
the beſt account I can give you of the preſent 
ſtate of the Chriſtian religion in England, which 
is undermined by its very teachers, who flinch 
from the ſtructure they ought to ſupport : and 
when the pillars or ſupports Sf a building become 
rotten, the whole muſt inevitably fall to de- 
ſtruction: thus' rotten and al deſtroy'd is 
the Chriſtian Religion in England, and is be- 
come a common jeſt: the prieſthood is by th 
people. call'd a good or bad trade, according to 
the profits the prieſts get by their office. 

To ſpeak my ſentiments freely, the Chriſtian 
religion is at ſo low an ebb in England, that 
nothing but a thorough reformation of the Prieſts 


can fave it from utter deſtruction. I d not A ö L 


pretend to the ſpirit of foretelling future 1 


plain to demonſtration. 
I will not trouble you with letters of too 
great a length, but entertain you with ſome- 
thing new and delightful. I have been a 15 
indiſpos'd with a flight fever, but am now 
fely r recover d. I wiſh you health; and — 
ſire you not to let time or diſtance leſſen your 
friendſhip. for me, which I eſteem more than 
all the bleſſings of life ; it is a happineſs the En- 
gliſh d ſeldom enjoy, yet none more ca- 
pable of noble 8 generous ſantiments: but 
oy D 2 theſe 
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theſe good qualities are generally buried in felf- 
intereſtedneſs, covetouſneſs, and mean cunning 3 3 
which are the deſtruction of a ſincere and in- 
violable friendſhip. Here are nuinbers who 
make proſeſſion of an inviolable friendſhip, with 
no other view than making a property of a 
generous good- natur d heart. This is treachery 
of the baſeſt kind, and is a prevailing vice with 
thoſe the Engliſh call KnowinG ON Es. | 
J intended to conclude my letter before this 
time; but cannot paſs over one cruel action of 
a diſſembled friendſhip without obſervation. 
You may remember I told you the uncer- 


5 X 5 es of tradeſmens circumſtances, which is ve- 


in. the following relation of two ſhop- 
keepers, who ſpent a large fortune very ſoon, 
through negligence and extravagance ; a-parti- 
ticular acquaintance of one of them was a good- 
natur d man, and worth money; a bait was 


\+;, laid for him in the following manner : his pre- 


tended f riend has a note of hand for value- re- 
. "ceiv'd) given by his companion; but he has 
t occaſion for preſent money, therefore de- 
fires of his honeſt generous friend caſh for the 
nate, which was accordingly done; and then 
hoth of them went off, Theſe are called Note- 
Coiners; and ſome men, before their characters 
are blaſted, wrong people of a great deal of 
money this way. Such ſtratagems, one would 
ſcarcely believe in the power of man to iment! 
But true it is. I remain | oi ty; 


129 Sa * eon/tant ond eu 
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SIR, | 
Paving concluded my laſt letter, with' an 


1 T account of the KNOWINOG MEN oF 
ENGLAND, I ſhall in this proceed to a farther 
deſcription of the city of London, which at- 
fords more matter, both for moral obſervations 
and amuſement than any city in the world. 
I left off at the deſcription of St. Paul's cathe- 
dral by the interruption I met with from its 
prieſts. But now to proceed: On the Eaſt fide 
is a free ſchool for the education of youth in 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, which 
is call'd St. Paul's ſchool. 1 
Tux South-ſide is inhabited by variety of 
trades belonging to houſhold ſtuff, as upholſter- 
ers, chair-makers, ſcreen- makers, c. but the 
' North-ſide is chiefly inhabited by bookſellers, 
and on account of. their vicinity to this grand- 
cathedral deal chiefly in 3 the bookſellers 
* 9 D 3 for 
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for the moſt part live in cluſters ; whereas the 
generality of other tradeſmen avoid living too 

near together, leſt their different intereſts ſhout 
{ prevent either from thriving. This city is like- 
| wiſe well ſtock'd with printers, who meet with 
; good encouragement from the liberty of the 
ſs; and they petform their work with much 


xeauty and expedition. Printing is attended 
with good and bad effects; for it both propa- 
gates vice as well as knowledge. 

On the North-ſide is likewiſe a commodious 
building, calld The Chapter-Houſe, where the 
Prieſts aſſemble, and conſult together concern- 


ing the ſettling religious diſputes, and regulating 


the church ; but the King being their ſupreme 
governar, does not think it conyenient to give 
this eccleſiaſtical council too much liberty; it 
being very much fear d by the Engliſh people, 
- eſpecially the Diſſenters from the Church of 
who are both numerous and rich, that 
if the prieſts had an unlimited power in eccle- | 
faftical affairs, they would ſoon ſet the whole | 
kingdom in a blaze. Theſe things having been 
well conſider d by men of wiſdom and power, 
this 5 council is but a Le 4 
ially the moſt learned an 
| Wal of —.— that prieſts of all re- 
Ugions are for gralping at power, and therefore 
are well pleas d that the King maintains his au- 
thority in this point, and clips the wings of 
thoſe who-would otherwiſe fly beyond the r 
of ks or even e . 
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On the 'Weſt end is a great bookſeller's 
ſhop, and facing it a much greater toyſhop; for 
many of the Engliſh young gentlemen delight 
more in toys than books, and very juſtly acquire 
the character of being Compleat Coxcombs ; there 
theſe” butterflies with their ladies aſſemble to 
trifle away both their money and time. In and 
about the city of London are abundance of theſe 
trifling ſhops ; from whence you may reaſonably 
conclude here are a great number of rich and 
trifling people to ſupport them. . | 
ANOTHER great folly attends the Enelih 
nation; for tho* its grandeur conſiſts in trade, 
et the baſeneſs of many of the prime people 
is 10 great, that they will make a tradeſman 
1 the greateſt diſtreſs and uncaſineſs; by 
paying them their lawful demands; and 
8 ho labour of the induſtrious for preſents w 
talian ſinging eunuchs. 78 
Wren Tam get Set Tibet. I 
confine myſelf to the deſeriptiom of places; bur 
this city abounds with ſo many ſcenes worthy | 
= "Lita that 1 cannot paſs them over unob-" 
rv d 
Fact the weſt _” of St. Paul's exthelial 
is 2 priſon for debtors, calpd Ludgate, and is of 
great antiquity. This leads to Temple-bar, a 
place whereon are fix'd the heads of traitors, 
why are firſt hang'd, their bowels flung in the 
fire before their faces, their hearts taken out, 
and expo d to the view of the ſpectators, then 
cut in quarters, and at the diſpoſal of the King; 
ng formerly order'd them to be faſten d to the 
* D 4 city 
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gates: but of late years it has been thought 
ſufficient to ſick their heads upon a high bes 


and ſuffer their quarters to be buried, being on 
hot days * offenſive to the citizens. - | 


Ir would take up much time, and make a 
large volume, to give you a deſcription of every 


particular relating to the city of London; but 


2 tion of the greateſt philoſopher ; 


I cannot. paſs over the moſt material, without 
making ſome obſervations worth. remarking : 
that which now particularly attracts my atten- 
tion is a building on the North ſide of London, 
which is the hoſpital of Bethlehem, but vulgarly 

call d Bedlam ; where are a great number of 
ſuch objects of pity as would melt a heart of 
flint, every one of which are depriv'd. of their 
reaſon. . Ihe people of England in general are 
more ſubject to madneſs than any nation in the 
world; and it may very properly be term'd, * 
Engl h Malady. 

I's; this place is a ſcene worthy the 7 

ere are ſome 

poor wretches who have loſt their reaſon by an 
exceſlive ſtudy in religious affai irs, and generall 7 
fall into deep melancholy or deſpair. Tis à fatal 
miſtake to attempt the knowledge of things be- 
yond human capacity; and inconſiſtent with the 
very nature of a divine being to expect a know 
ledge from mankind more than their faculties will 
admit of. Some again fancy they have ſin'd 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and diſtract themſelves 
with the notion Fe being abandon'd by God at 
which their thoughts are hurry'd into horror 


and defpair; and Reifen, their dopm. 15. "12 
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up by their tongues in hell, to be tormented- 
by a fallen angel, calld the Devil, with fire and 


| brimſtone,' and to ſuffer the acute pains ſuch @ 


e muſt create, never to be conſum d. And 
ſome Chriſtians are of fo wild an opinion, as to 
imagine this horrible ſentence is paſs d, by a Di- 
vine Being, even upon children before they are 
born, in | | 
Orrs again, by diſappointments and loſſes 
in trade, and the fear of poverty, become moſt 
exaſperate againſt all the world, themſelves, 
curſe their God, and thus die in the hitterneſs” 
of their anguiſh. There are two cumbent ſta- 
tues as one enters the great gate, which finely 
repreſent both melancholy and rage. Y 
Tres are many other cauſes which pro- 
duce madneſs; and the poor wretches here con- 
fin'd; entertain you, each with their different 
relations, and the cauſe of their confinent ; but 
ſome are fo outrageous, that they muſt not be 
ſeen, and wholie in chains to prevent their doing 
miſchief. I AA D AN 
THERE are a great number of people in 
England who commit ſelf- murder; but many 
more would do it, were it not for this hoſpital, 


and the great number of private mad-houſes, b 
their confinement in which they are prevented. 


No people in the world have more occaſion 
for philoſophy than thoſe of England, yet none 
have leſs; for as the greateſt part of them depend 
upon the uncertainty of trade, which is known 
to be only a lottery, they ought to think of the 
that and prepare themſelyes 
717 5 ac- 
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accordingly: but when their circumſtances run 
pretty ſmooth, they are too apt to live luxurious; 
and their common proverb is, Net to make two 
wants of one, Thus they live without calculating 
either their income or expences: what pleaſes 
their appetites they will have; they know not 
what ground they tread upon, yep they en- 
deavour to know: they find themſelves in mire 
and bogs, when they are dreaming of delightful 
gardens in terra firma. Thus when loſſes and 
diſappointments attack them, they are loſt in a 
wood, and ſtruck with amazement ; they have 
no exalted notions of philoſophy to ſupport them- 
ſelves under the various. diſpenſations of provi- 
dence, nor any regard to the fundamental rules 
af their own religion, which afford them the 
greateſt comſort in a ſtate of poverty and di- 
ſtreſs: which is a plain demonſtration of what 
E before obſerv'd, that the Engliſh people make 
a-fine ſhow in their churches, without any real 
devotion. 
Po v ERV v is dreaded more by the Engliſh 
than any other nation; the very apprehenſion of 
it ſo —— the minds of ſome, that they 
deſtroy themſelves, by deſpairing of the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life, when in poſſeſſion of a 
plentiful fortune. A tradeſman of good 

told me, that he had once thoughts of deſtroying 
himſelf, when an apprentice, for fear he ſhould 
be unſucceſsful when in trade for himſelf, Thou- 


fands in fact murder themſelves with. anxiety 3 
bor tho they do not directly make uſe of a rope, 
à piſtol, a knife, or leap inn the w ee 
DIS L 8 * 
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they teaze and vex themſelves to ſuch a violent 
degree, that they fall into a complication of diſ- 
tempers, which cuts off their days like fruit 
blaſted with unſeaſonable winds. Between lux- 
ury and anxiety the greateſt part of the Engliſh 
people are deſtroy d in the meridian of their 
years. It is an innate principle among them to 
dread poverty, tho they live voluptuouſſy; for 
they are in a manner begotten and conceiv'd in 
anxiety and trouble. But it is my opinion, that 
many ſelf- murders and miſeries might be pre- 
vented, were thoſe who poſſeſs large eſtates, — 
bury their money in iron graves, under the pro- 
tection of innumerable locks and bolts, to be 
charitahle in their life-time towards the diſtreſſed ;. 
it would fave, a great many unhappy wretches 
from diſtraction and ruin, and thoſe greedy mi- 
ſers become worthy members to the common- 
wealth: but inſtead. of theſe noble and generous 
ſentiments, ſordid. avarice and oppreſſion take. 
place, till death begins to ſtare them in the 
face; and then, quite terrified at the apprehen-- 
ſion of approaching damnation, they in a hurry 
and. confuſion of mind leave their fortunes to 
publick charities, when they know not ho- 
their money will de diſpos'd of, nor they poſ- 
ſeſs it any longer. Rich people may relieve the 
real diſtreſſed with diſcretion, do much good 
without leſſening their fortunes, and make their 
relations happy after them, by n way) 
fortune and example 

r ad why-of thinking for thinks 2 
rr whoſe. religion denounces eternal "IF 
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azainſt the covetous and oppreſſors, that when 
they die, they may eſcape that puniſhment, by 
leaving their money to an hoſpital, and depri- 
ving their relations of what by the ties of blood 
they ought to enjoy. To relieve the diſtreſſed 
is a God-like virtue, when it proceeds from a 
generous and merciful diſpoſition ; but it is no 
vartue to give when we can no longer keep. 
TIT is true, there are a great number of pub- 
lick charities in England ; but the fear of hell' 
puniſhments from a life either of vice or op- 
profiion, is the real foundation of moſt of them. 
Bu r to return to the melancholy manſion of 
lunaticks ; it \is a magnificent building, in an 
airy ſituation, i place call'd Moorfields; every 
thing in this houſe is kept decent and clean; and 
a convenient number of ſervants employ? d to 
take care of their unhappy charge, who are, 
e ele to the rules of the houſe, to exerciſe 
no cruel 
AFTER walking here for ſome time, the 
firſt object I particularly remark'd, was a beau- 
tiful genteel young girl, about ſeventeen years of 
age, whoſe madneſs proceeded from an exceſs of 
pride and love: the firſt cauſe was evidently ſeen 
in every geſture ; for ſhe walk d with an ex- 
. air of grandeur, and her eyes diſ- 
cover'd the ſcorn of her heart; but when her 
ſlighted affection gain'd the aſcendant, her pride 
fell like the tail of a peacock, and ſne melted 
into tears and lamentations. I was very much 
mov'd at her misfortune: for the ſtruggles that 


abu muſt endure, when an 2 lighted 
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love, and intolerable pride are the | antagoniſts, 
muſt certainly be very great. What ſurpriz'd 
me very much, was, A. the people made ſport 
of her, and inſulted her loſs of reaſon ; which, 
I muſt confeſs, ſhock d me very much. 

I made very particular enquiry how it hap- 
pen'd that this young beauty was ſlighted in love; 
for I think ſhe was as fine a woman as ever 1 
beheld. I was inform'd; that her father liv'd 
in a reputable manner, and had -beſtow'd upon 
his daughter a very genteel education, She was 
not inſenſible of her charms, and being of a 
haughty diſpoſition, thought of nothing leſs than 
ſome man of figure for a husband. Her fortune 
indeed was ſmall; but ſhe imagin'd her beauty 
made ſufficient amends for her want of money. 
She. likewiſe  dreſ&d © exceeding well; which is 
a method the young women make uſe of to al- 
lure men of fortune: but where one woman 
makes her fortune this way, I verily believe 
twenty are made whores. The young maid, 
who is my preſent ſubject, look'd down with 
ſcorn and contempt upon every man in an equal 
ſtation of life with. herſelf; which wrong way of 
thinking I have obſerv'd to prove very prejudicial 
to the Engliſh women; for by this means 
frequently overſtand their market, and die old: 
maids, or take up with much. worſe than they 
before had deſpis d: and ſometimes, when they 
can get no body to marry them, they will ra- 
ther ſubmit to be whores, chan not dann 
wiſe as 0 17 mothers. 
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Ir happen'd one day a gentleman of 'grea | 
tine and family din'd at Te Father's houſe; — 
he being a gay brisk man, in the flower of his 
youth, ſeeing a pretty girl at table, made ſeveral 
fine ſpeeches concerning her beauty; and com- 
plimented the father upon bis having ſo beautiful 
a daughter. Her mother being dead, and ſhe 
ihe eldeſt, was houſekeeper and miſtreſs in chief 
and lived. without controul: In theſe circum- 
ſtances ſhe was left at liberty to act as ſhe pleaſed; 
ſhe began not to be fo pert about the houſe, and 
left the family affairs unregarded. She devoted 
her time chiefly to reading romances, and talk'd 
of nothing but Love. The impreſſion this young 
gentleman had made in her mind, began now to 
ſpring up apace ; and ſhe was ever talking of 
him. In ſhort herdove grew to ſuch a pitch at 
laſt that ſhe cut longer conceal it: She ima- 
gi d all this gentleman had faid to her was the 
pure effects of a tender paſſion for her; but he 
0 her no more: For it is the cuſtom of 


2 gentlemen to make fine 
. to all the women they converſe with; 
and the weakneſs of — mix'd with ſome 
ſhare of vanity, makes them believe all theſe fine 
ſpeeches due to their beauty and merit; for none 
think themſelves ugly; and therefore helieve any 
thing. This unhappy maid waited with impati- 
ence day after day, expecting her beloved to re- 
peat his compliments and tokens of affection; 
but alas! all in vain: No longer able to contain 
the violent emotions in her breaſt; ſhe was at 

ſt compell'd to unfold the ſecret of her 21 
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and write him a letter to declare the violence of 
head. i715 fel + | e 

TAIs of itſelf was enough to make a proud 
woman diſtracted. But what can be imagin'd. 
after the gentleman had read her letter, feal'd it 
up again, and ſent it back with this anſwer at 


the bottom; I am ſurpriz'd at your impertinence !. 


Horror and deſpair ſeiz d her at once, and ſhe. 
could no longer maintain her reaſon. Her coun-. 
tenance was a mixture of rage and tenderneſs ; 
pride and love were for ever ſtruggling, and had 
got entire poſſeſſion of her. A gentleman who 
was with me, wonder'd at the impeſſion this object: 
made upon my mind; he ſeem d to make a jeſt! 
of me, and ſmil'd at my weakneſs, as he was 
pleas d to term it, I told him that ſuch objects 


were deſerving pity, for th to be depriv'd of 
reaſon was the greateſt e 
be afflicted with. Ah! ſays V people will 
be fools they muſt take it for their pains; a ſine 
ſtory indeed, go mad for love ! I repeat the ex- 
preflions as near as poſſible ; but it is impoſſible to 
tell you his manner of ſpeaking, We reaſoned 
and argued a long while upon this ſubject ; but he, 
ſtill inſiſted that as madneſs proceeded. from in- 
dulging our paſſions, it deferved no pity. But obſerve 
my dear friend, the revolutions of lite, the very 
man, who condemn'd theſe miſerable objects as 
unworthy pity, fell at once into the ſame ſtate ; 
he was a merchant, and his chief ſubſtance was 


at ſea; he receiv'd news of a ſhip's fafe. arrival, 


richly laden; and his expectations were upon the 


higheſt pinnacle: but alas! a ſtorm aroſe, drove. 
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the ſhip to ſea; which ſprung a leak, and all the 
men and cargo were loſt, He had treated his 
friends upon his good fortune, looking upon all 
things to be ſafe. In the midſt of all his merri- 
ment news arrived of the ſhip's being loſt, which 
firſt caus'd a manifeſt ſinking of the ſpirits, a 
death-like countenance, and then turn'd to a 
raving madneſs, and he continued about a fort- 
night in that condition; during which time he 
rent his very heart to pieces, through the vio- 
lence of his paſſion. I am ſomething particular in 
relating this to you, both for his want of compat- 
fion to an unhappy object, and a man's vain 
eng of his own ſteddineſs. 

WERE you to ſes the number of Engliſh 
-aitle confin'd for lunacy in this-publick hoſpital 
and the- private mad-houſes, you would be ſur- 
priz'd ; but much more ſo, when you obferv'd 
the actions of thoſe who perform their uſual buſi- 
neſs were little better than mad. 

I could entertain you with innumerable in- 
daes of the mad people; but as the ſtory be- 
fore related firſt {truck me, with its remarkable 
conſequence, I concluded it worthy your eng tar] 
tion. But however in this Bedlam: there are 
Kings, whoſe crowns and ſceptres are ſtraw, and 
whoſe dominionsa dark room, and whoſe ſubjects 
a millionof fancies ; but I muſt tell you, my dear 
friend, that there are ſometimes: real Kings as 
mad as theſe imaginary ones; whoſe dominions 
ought to be confin'd to a dark room, to keep 
them from doing farther miſchief. Here are 


* numbers of people who are continually 
Lunar 
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building caſtles in the air; hut many more of 
theſe builders out of Bedlam than there are im 
In another place, you'll fee a forlorn wretch 
who has over-ſtudied himſelf; there he ſits like one 
thunderſtrook and will ſpeak to nobody, A lit- 
tle farther you ſee a man laughing at every body, 
and by the ſatisfaction which ſeems in his mind, 
would make one almoſt wiſh to be mad. I had 
like to have ſorgot one very remarkable circum- 
ſtance, as I was leaning near one of the windows, 
making my obſervations, a good ſprightly man 
comes to me, ſir, ſays he, look at that man, 
pointing to one at a little diſtance, he's afſlicted 
with the moſt ſurprizing madneſs you ever knew 
in your life ; he'll be quite civil one day, and the 
next day be oblig d to be lock d up; and then he'll 
talk of hell and damnation, kak lord knows 
what ſtrange things; the wonderful effect of 
wen The man ſeem'd to me by his dreſs a 
philoſopher, and an obſerver of mankind: But 
on a ſudden he was ſtrangely agitated, and faid, 
Tam. calÞd to the gien of: immortality; I fly 
the wings of air; away he runs, crying out, 
re how J mount, I mount, and left me almoſt 
aſtoniſh'd at the ſuddenneſs of his flight. The 
unfortunate gentleman whom 1 - juſt told you of, 
who was with me, whilſt we were talking about 
the different objects which repreſented themſelves 
to us, told me a ſtory, which goes currently for 
truth, that about the time King James the ſecond 
left his kingdom, and the prince of Orange 
came in his ſtead, ſome gentlemen and ladies 
were in Bedlam to "ſee thele unfortunate people, 
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when coming tothe door of one of 'eheix r66ms, 
te madmanenquir'd ofone of the gentlemenzwl-0 
was an officer and in his military drefs,' who he 
fought for; the gentleman anſwer d for che prince 
of Orange; then Yays the madman, I fight for 
King James, to the perdition of rebels; and bids 
him draw: the gentleman to ſee what he would 
do, or perhaps to oblige the ladies, drew his 
ſword; the madman takes a ftraw, and fays, 
now have at ye, and broke his ſtraw againſt the 
door. Hold, ſays he, Pve broke my fword'; 
then he ſteps back, catch'd up his ordure veſſel 
and flung it full upon the gentleman; now, 
ſays he, go and een ner es _ 
8 1 nu 
Tu Charter- erte nbe hr 
Bande in the north weſt part of London. 
e eee e d gentlemen, viz. 
GENTLEMEN: birth, bar att yo 


G have born arms in 
the gorge of their a en or 
ſea.” i 

Eanruntes e hat beds“ tn the\houſtls 
of Kings and Queens; and thro? No bt Infir< 
mities'can ſerve no longer. And T0 


MERNCcHANTS, who piracy or ſhipyreck 
are become deſtitute. * 7 


A Free-School for educating forty poor boys, 
who are either bound ee to wude er 
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Tat governn of this hoſpital, are 
gentlemen of the firſt — and their num 
der fix d. The governors have a maſter under 
them, who is to be unmarried, above forty years 


old when he accepts the office, and is incapable 
of SE men, either in church or 
ſtate. | 


Tae apartments. are neat, the gardens plea 
fant, and furrounded with a high brick wall. 
HERE is a handſome ſquare, which when, iter - 
name from the hoſpital. It is the entire gift, of 
one Mr. Sutton, hab life I think worthy your 
attention; and which I here ſend you. You will 
likewiſe by this be informed of the animoſigies 
and hatred among the chriſtians,  - 
TROMAS Surro, eſquire, babe of 
King James's hoſpital in the Charter-Houſe, was 
born at Knaith in Lincolnſhire, in the year of 
our Lord 1531, which was the four and oe | 
tieth year of Henry the eighth. | 
TRoUGH he was born, rather to me he. 
nour Tis pn than to borrow any from it; 
yet his was conveyed to him thro many 
noble Saxon veins in Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, and 
Worceſterſhire { For notwithſtanding the Daniſh 
and the Norman: conqueſts, yet in the time of 
the latter, we find one of this family ſheriff _in 
thoſe parts, a perſon of a fair and honourable 
eſteem in the world: And this advantage a Man 
well deſcended has above all others, unleſs lie de- 
generates, that the great actions of his anceſtors 
will not let Ding NN: until he en 
original. = 
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Tux courſe of this ancient family, like the 
river Alpheus, a while ran ſilently under ground, 
while at laſt it ſprang up in Lincolnſhire, in the 
time of Henry the Seventh, under Dudley, x 
Notorious for cruelty and exaCtions, as our foun- 
der is for mercy and compaſſion, ._ 

H1s father was Edward Sutton, ſon of Tho- 
mas Sutton, ſervant to Edward the fourth, His 
mother was Jane Stapleton, the daughter « 
Robert Stapleton, eſquire, of the moſt generou 
and worthy family of the Stapletons in Yorkſhire. 
Anceſtors not ſo low, that his deſcent ſhould be 
2 ſhame to his virtues ; nor yet ſo great, but that 
his virtue might be an ornament to his birth. 
Mx. Cox, afterwards Dr. Cox, almoner to 
King Edward the ſixth, and biſhop of Ely un- 
der Queen Elizabeth, brought him up three years 
at Eaton, four years in Magdalen and Jeſus Col- 
leges in Cambridge; to each of whoſe children, bee 
ſurviving at his death, Mr. Sutton gave ten pound of 
for a legacy: and as a thankful acknowledgment N ch 
of the benefits he received from thoſe places of I ba 
good learning, he nobly bequeathed five hundred 
marks to Jeſus college. 

+ $00N after he was placed i in Lincoln s-Inn, as 
a ſtudent, that he might want no part of learning th 
becoming a gentleman. Not long after, almoſt ſhy 
tired with a ſedentary life, deſire of travel in- 
creaſing with his knowledge, he went to viſit fo- 
reign nations, and obtained the Tae of ſe- I Bir 
veral languages. wy 
HaLF a — Spain, two in Italy, Ha 


one in France, and then he paſſes into "—_ By 
n on, 
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and the Low-Countries ; from whence after a 
year or two ſpent. in the Italian Wars * (for he 
was at the ſacking of Rome, under the duke of 
Bourbon) he returned, accompliſh'd with experi- 
ence and obſervation : Then he was admitted to 
the earl of Warwick and the earl of Leiceſter's 
Service. To the former he was a ſteward, to 
the latter a ſecretary ; and to both he approv- 
ed himſelf ſo able and faithful, that they de- 
clared him fit for more publick employments ; as 
after appeared by their helping him to farm the 
Northern coal-mines, and that upon no other 
ſecurity than his own word. A1 5 
H E was quickly ſpy'd out by his wiſe and noble 
ſovereign Queen Elizabeth, one who knew where 
to beſtow. her favours, and who deſerved her 
bounty; by her he was made maſter of the ordi- 
nance at Berwick, which office he enjoyed four- 
teen years; in token whereof there are two peices 
of ordinance carved in ſtone, and ſet upon the 
chimney-piece, in the great hall in the Charter- 
TEN he was choſen pay-maſter to the nor- 
thern army; and afterwards one of the com- 
miſſioners for the ſequeſtration of the Lands of 
the northern rebels; in oppoſition to whom he 
ſhewed himſelf a wiſe man in diſpoſing ſo advan- 


This ſeems to be a miſtake, for the ſacking of Rome was 
in the Year 1527, which was four Vears- before the Founder's 
Birth, who as is ſaid before, was born in 1531. See Thuanus in 
libro primo, where he ſays, Zodem tempore ſc. 1527.) Columnts 
a Ceſare, inſtigati Remam occupant, & Clementem in Maufolge 
Hadriani 52 nec multo tft tetis viribus Romam item eſt duce 


Bithvhio, & arbecimperu tapta & direpra. 
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-of the Berwick Forces : And a valiant 
man in his actions and conduct. 

80M E years after he became victualler to the 
navy, and ſome Garriſons in the Low-Countries, 

one of which was Oſtend, which by the help of 
ſome fiſhermen, he relieved very ſtrangely, and 
to his own great advantage: To which town he 
left in his will one hundred pound. 

Lasr LY, he — for prizes 
under the earl of Nottingham, lord high admiral 
of England, who gave him letters of mart againſ 
_ the Spaniards, from whom he took a ſhip richly 
laden, worth twenty thouſand 

HAvIN o by theſe profitable employs laid a 
foundation of a good eſtate, upon ſome miſunder- 
ſanding between him and the northern nobility, 
he retires to London, to enjoy and improve it 

where his riches increaſed, and came upon him 
like a tide, by the juſt arts and methods which 
he uſed. 

Fx brought with him to London the reputs- 
tion of a mighty monied man, inſomuch that it 
was reported, * his purſe returned from the 
north fuller than Queen Elizabeth's Exchequer 
— — and 
-. of London. 

Hs payments were thought as fire us bet 
penſions ; the readineſs of his money, and the 
"fairneſs of | his dealing, laid the grounds of 2 
mighty reputation; for now be is look d upon 
by all men: he has the firſt refuſal of the be 
— — of ſales and mortgages, which were more 
9 8 in a dead time — 

RE 


e 
H xa poſſibly he got ice with ſeve · 
ral lords ſervants, whom he — in * 
laſt Will, and piouſly relieves them. 
HE was alſo reſorted to by the citizens tie 
money; and indeed Mr. Sutton became the ban- 
ker of London: Being called upon ſo much, 
that he was perſuaded to help others too, in the 
putting out of their money. Once he thought 
of ſetting up a bank in London, like that in 
Amſterdam; where people migfit take up money 
at ſo moderate an Intereſt, as ſhould not eat out 
their labour, nor waſte the heart and life of 
trade, by making the care, pains, and inge- 
nuity of the borrower, ſweat and toil for the- 
ſole benefit of the lender: Therefore he lodged a 
hundred pound in ſome honeſt mens hands to 
lend to the poor weekly or monthly, by fmall - 
ſums upon good: pawns,” while he lived; and 
when he died, he left a thouſand pound to the 
chamber of London, to be yearly lent to ten 
ta- young tradeſmen without uſe. Beſides, he or- 
t it dered his executors to abate half a year's intereſt 
tle to all his debtors, hen they call'd in his money. 
er Tus did this great man wax rich and 
and known, which made him to ſome evil- minded 
perſons, the object of envy: and he finds not the 
her thadow: of that charity in the en which he | 24 
the ſhew'd in ſubſtance and reality. 
f a SOME urge that he ſerved himſelf to much. 
pon ill + upon the. hopes many had entertained of 
beſt his heirs : by receiving thoſe gifts, which "5.4 
zore i eovetous friends, miſerunt in hamũ, by eaſily pur- 
as, chifing thoſe lands which they expected ſhould 
RE $39 Cat return 
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return with intereſt. I do not underſtand tlie 
unreaſonable preſumption of men, to name and 


adopt themſelves their neighbours heirs, and if 


they confirm it not, they ſhall be branded with 


injuſtice : The wiſdom of the ſerpent is as well 


required, as the innocency of the dove. He 
din ſtrives to outreach CY is any e 
in his um fnares Kreta HENS 

' OTHtRs ſtrongly belicve hd the ſubjeA 
« Ben. Johnſon's mirth: which, if it were true, 
is no real ſcandal to this good man, when all things 
juſt and honourable, ſacred and of good report, 
are ſhamefully expoſed to the lewd affronts of a 
bold and licentious ſtage. Beſides, tis probable 
the poet never intended what they think. For 
in that age ſeveral other men were pointed at, 
and who was the true perſon, was then a matter 
of doubt. If the poet defign'd” to injure the 
fame of Sutton, he was firſt of all an ungrateful 
wretch, to abuſe thoſe hands which afforded him 
bread, for he allowed him a conſtant penſion: 
And ſecondly, he diſowned his very hand writ- 


ing, which he ſent to.our founder, in vindication 


of himſelf in this matter. 
I the late unhappy ti times 6; another ſort of 
enemy appears, and will hardly ſuffer this pious 
benefactor to lie quiet in his grave: The revenue 
made a great noiſe, and prov'd ſomething melc- 
dious to the ears of the commanding party; 
therefore they endeavour | to find out 2 "= to 
A 1 . 


* - The rebellion in England; in abs t King Charles 
the firſt, when the people cut off that King 8 n Lin ore. of 
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ſubvert the houſe, foundation and all. No better 

than the old popular argument, uſed before 
againſt his ſacred majeſty King Charles the firſt of 
ever bleſſed memory; Popery! Popery | Tis pre- 
ſently whiſper d about, That Sutton died a papift : 
that the houſe was built upon naughty popiſh ground ; 
that all the walls were 2 of tapers and ergſſes; 
that it was defrgned to jeſuitical 2 and purpoſes; 
that there was a great vault underneath, which 
reach'd almoſt to Iſtington, and. ( for ought they 
knew) it might be full of power and malignants, 
plots and ſuperſtition, all conſpiring againſt the 
good old cauſe. 

Ar this time Edward Creſſet, maſter of the 
hoſpital, by his intereſt in that party, interpoſed 
and laid hat ſtorm, for which he received publick 
thanks from the lords the governors, Arno 1660, 

THis freak hardly deſerves confideration; 
eſpecially proceeding from that ſort of men. Mr. 
Sutton was too well known for this project to take 
effect: He was an honeſt and religious Proteſtant, 
conſtant and 3 upon all occaſions at the 
publick ſervice of God; regular and ſtrict in fa- 
mily duties, accuſtom'd to prayer, reading the 
ſeriptures, and very follicitous in his choice of a 
holy and learned chaplain : His thoughts were 
uſually heaven-ward ; in his ejaculations frequent- 
ly defiring God, That as he had bountifully bleſſed 
him wor, a plentiful ate, ſo he would be pleaſed. 
to direct him in the diſpoſal of it. This he has been 
often over-heard to ſay, walking in his garden. 
His thoughts were not only divine, but his uſual 
uy were * of God's word; for 

there 
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there is no writing ſcarce of his, to which there 
is not the hand of a divine or two: or elſe he 
viſited the fatherleſs and widows, the impotent 
and indigent, and in a great meaſure kept him- 
ſelf unſpotted from the world. 
Now that which ſeems moſt wonderful is 
this, that men profeſſing the proteſtant religion, 
ſhould endeayour to pull down one of the greateſt 
monuments of the reformed religion, it being 
the common argument whereby we uſe to prevent 
the papiſts extravagant relations of good works, 
Hap he been a red-letter man, Mr. Knott 
the Jeſuit (in his anſwer to Dr. Potter's book, 
call'd Charity Miſtaken) would never have vented 
this following reproach : But he muſi be crucified 
between theſe two : | | 
Do your hoſpitals deſerve ſo much as to be named? 
Have you any thing of that kind, in effet?, of par- 


ticular note? ſaving the few mean nurſeries of 


adle beggars, and debauched people; except Sutton“ 
hoſpital, which (as 1 have been informed) was to 
recerve no profit till his death : Who alſo died with- 
out children, brother, ſiſter, or known. kindred ; 
fo that peradventure, it was eſcheated ta the King, 
Sc. At length he ſays, He could tell us & the 
Aununciata at Naples, u hich ſpends three hundred 
thouſand crowns, viz. above eight thauſand pounds 
per Annum, feeds and cures one thouſand fick per- 
ons; nurſes and entertains three thouſand ſucking 
children, Sc. Then he gives a hint of another 
famous hoſpital. in Rome, called Sancte Spirito. 
To both Which inſtances Mr. Fuller does as re- 
proachfully reply, by ſaying, That the infamous 
; | 4 p | diſe a 7/e 
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diſeaſe of Naples might well cauſe the erection of fo 
ay x ty and 2 that at Rome, the 


wonderful plenty of unlawful Iſſues, children baſely 
born, did require ſo great a receptacle. 

I queſtion not but both are to blame, for 
where-ever we firid any ſparks of goodneſs and 
piety, though they lodge in the breaſt of a Turk 
or — Papiſt or — yet it is but common 


juſtice to afford every man is due praiſe. 


Ts eaſy alſo to diſcover the jeſuit's miſtakes: 
For firſt, Mr. Sutton intended to reſide upon his 
benefaction, as maſter of it; though it pleaſed 
God ſooner to take him to himſelf to admit him 
into the Land of Promiſe, | 
THEN his kindred were known far and near, 
for Simon Baxter, ſon of his ſiſter Dorothy, en- 
deavoured to overthrow the ſettlement of the eſtate, 
as being next heir at law. 4 

H 1s other objections concerning penuriouſneſs, 
ſhall be anſwer'd in another place. Here now I 
could to the purpoſe recriminate, but that I am 
ſenſible it is diſingenuous and uncharitable ; and 
widens the breaches of Chriſtendom, . 

LET the froward world endeavour to defame 
and calumniate, to beſpatter all that is good and 
laudable ; yet certainly, we ought to riſe up in 
the vindication of him, who taught us to ſpeak, 
to proclaim his charity by which we live; to 
commend that temperance which affords us aflu- 
ence and plenty; to admire his ſelf-denial, who 


was to do little leſs than a miracle, to feed a mul- 
titude, . ISL 
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TERRE are few ſuch uſurers who deſign to 
receive their intereſt in heaven; few fuch bene- 
factors, whoſe comprehenſive bounty embraces 
all mankind, from the cradle almoſt, - to the 
grayeſt head; from the tender and helpleſs youth, 
tothe moſt impotent and infirm old age. 
HA p our founder gained that by unlawful 
Uſury, which he diſpoſed to pious uſes (which is 
a ſin almoſt to ſuppoſe, unleſs we had evidence) 
yet reſtitution is the beſt ſign, and the greateſt 
teſtimonial of ſincere repentance ; and where 
particular reſtitution cannot be made to the parties 
wronged, God requires it ſhould be given to re- 
lieve the poor. 0 
Tus Zaccheus, Luke xix. 8. upon his re- 
pentance and converſion, made an overture of re- 
ſtoration to all that he had wronged, nay fourfold, 
and gave half of his eſtate to Souls that were in 
want; this is recorded for our example. 8 
Bor this accuſation can lay no hold on Mr. 
Sutton; for his eſtate was gotten by trade and 
offices, and never laid out for intereſt until his 
ears admoniſhed him to quit his buſineſs, and 
eave it for younger and more active people, who 
could not undertake it unleſs he lent them money: 
And what injury did he to any man to let him 
have that at 6/. per Cent. which he was able to 
improve to 30 or 40 per Cent, Beſides in his 
latter time his money was chiefly laid out upon 
annuities, | IS 
Ir was obſerved, that when he lent money, 
he would enquire how it was ſpent, and if he 
Found that it was laid out for neceſſaries, _ 
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and taiment, he never could be perſuaded to 


take any uſe. No doubt but he roſe by the ſteps 


of thrift and frugality, by being diligent m a 
fawful calling; nor was he prodigal becauſe he in- 
tended to be magnificent. | 

OB$ERVE this ſtory which is told of his par- 
ſimony: Whilſt he was buſted in foreign trade 
and commerce with other nations, he contracted 
a familiar acquaintance with a merchant, his 
companion 1n travel ; who, though he did 
Sutton in trade, yet had not fo well learned the 
elements of mitt For when on a journey he 
called for his pint of wine, Sutton called for a 
gill: And for every other liquor doubled the 
quantity. At length this merchant dies, and by 
computation leaves an eſtate of fifty thouſand 
pounds; which report coming to Sutton's ears, 
he faid, Alas! I always pitied him, I thought he 
would die no rich man. | N 

T Hrs was, in the perſon of his friend, to 
correct the ſurfeits and extravagancies of a profuſe 
age: For a rich man is no ways happier than 
another man, but that he has more opportunities 
miniſtred unto him of doing more good than his 
neighbours. Therefore Diogenes asked of the 
thrifty man but a half- penny; of the prodigal a 
pound; the former he ſaid might give him often, 
but the latter would ſhortly have nothing to give. 
Good husbandry is the fuel of liberality. He 
choſe rather to deny himſelf in his fuperfluities, 
to retrench vain expences, that he might be able 
to refreſh others in their day of ſorrow; not to 
8 xa 3 n 
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rake from others wants, that he might riot, and 
rejoice in their miſeries. | 

THe fame and credit of our generous founder, 
brought him to ſhare in many offices at the court, 
and at the Cuſtom-houle, ' where they had occa- 
ſion for his money: For when an induſtrious man 
has once rais d his fortunes to a conſiderable pitch, 
he then grows rich apace, by ſharing in the con- 
ſtant labours of many of the under ſort of men. 

HE was a ſharer in ſeveral publick farms, a 
partner in foreign adventures, eſpecially in Mul- 
covy and Hamburgh ; inſomuch that he had 
no leſs than thirty agents abroad. 

Tuus he toiPd and wrought, as if he coveted 
all; and gave away, as if he deſired nothing: 
He looked upon himſelf as the ſteward of the 
by reat God, thriving as all ſhould, not for himſelf 

ut others : Unw illing to laviſh what he could 
| ſpare from bis own occaſions, on pride or gm- 
bition, the luxury and vanity of a trifling world, 
when God appointed it 0 be the portion of his 
fellow-creaturee, 

MR. SUTTON, 3 to the methods of 
wiſe men who mean to be wealthy, appointed his 
ordinary expences to be but half of his incomes, 
when they were at the loweſt ; and when they 
increaſed he ordered a third part, and at the 
higheſt, he determined to be charitable to an eighth 
art, or thereabouts, while living: When his 


eſtate was two thouſand pound per Annum, he 


deſigned one thouſand for himſelf and family, in 

houſe-keeping and board-wages ; two or three 
hundred pounds for charity, ſour hundred pounds 
for 
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for law and phyſick, and many other neceſſaries; 
the reſt for extraordinary emergencies, not 
thinking it any way diſhonourable, to have a 
perſonal inſpection over his own affairs. 

HE was happy in a wife, as well as eſtate, 
which was advanced by her near twenty thou- 
ſand pounds. She was the Lady Popham, and 
ſo enjoyed the wealth of great rich Popham. 
He had no iſſue by his beloved wife, for God Al- 
mighty had defigned him a numerous train of 
children, to be adopted into his family, and 
nurſed up tenderly, as if they came from his own 
loins. = | | 
His addreſſes were manly and taking, his diſ- 
courſe clear and full of eloquence : He did not 
interrupt his reſolutions with fearfulneſs and too 
much caution, nor deprive himſelf of the great 
inſtrument of action, truſt or belief. Theſe 
good qualifications, with the glad circumſtances 
of a large fortune, and a long age, near eighty 
years, in a peaceable and flouriſhing reign (after 
the troubleſome days of "Queen Mary, and before 
the late unhappy rebellion) could not but conſpire 
to make him conſiderable. _ 

THE. benefices that were in his patronage, he 
dearly bought, that he might beſtow them upon 
men fit to he burning and ſhining lights in the 
church of God ; one of which divines was Dr. 
Fiſh, of Hallingbury in Eſſex, who has often 
teſtified Mr. Sutton's integrity in this point: He 
received his preſentation of him, Auno Dom. 1610. 
and heard him ſay, That he never deſired any 
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thing of a miniſter of Ged's Ward, but his Prayers, 
and the due performance of bis office. 

HE was a good pariſhioner where he had land 
and no living; as well as a good patron where 
he had both: Encouraging all people by his early 
preſence at church ; doing good offices, as repair- 
ing churches, and decently adorning thoſe holy 
Places, where God has ſaid his name ſhall dwell. 

H x was remarkable for the compaſſion and re- 
lief he beſtowed on the widows. and children of 
good miniſters: And this more. particularly in- 
cited to by the excellent examples he had ſeen of 
charity of this nature in the Low-countries, 

_ He was very temperate, moderating his natu- 
ral appetite by abſtinence ; he was ſober and vigi- 
lant, and moderate in all his recreations: The 


outward ornaments of his hody were clean and 


becoming, neither ſtarch'd or curious, neither 
careleſs or nice. Theſe were not ſo properly 
the comforts of his ſoul, as the ſweetneſs of his 
life; hence proceeded health of body, clean 
ſtrength, a good complexion, and a graceful and 
affable diſpoſition. 

As a maſter, he was regel and diligent to 
enquire how his ſervants performed their labour, 
for the duſt of the maſter's ſhoes is the compoſt 
to improve the ſoil: And his love appeared to his 
ſervants by making a comfortable proviſion for 
them ; for at this day many of the tenants to the 
houſe, are deſcended from thoſe who were ſervants 
to the founder; and the common reafon they 
give of their good bargains, is, That they hol 
them as rewards of their anceſtors ſervice, "IE" 
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lies in the power of the governors to advance the 
rent, which in — hen boy clone, though: 
with great moderation; and this rather to quicken 
than diſhearten the tenants. | 

Ir is not intended by this character of Mr.. 
Sutton, that he ſhould be free from all blemiſh; 
that he ſhould be another Bonaventure, in whom, 
ſome affirm, Adam did not ſin. All os have a 
mixture of corruption here below, „it is ri- 
veted in our very nature: 'The faireſt gure muſt 
have ſome flaws, and the moſt beautiful image 
ſome unhappy ſtrokes; therefore he, as all other 
men, was ſubject to the like paſſions: Whatever 
were his failings, common charityſhould endeavour 
to hide his infirmities, who was content to 1 


his garments over ſo great a multitude, 
_ AFTER a num'èrous train of worth vaminigi- 


ous actions, in a good old age, —— one of eigh- 
ty years, he died at Hackney, in the county of 


Middleſex, Decem. 12. Ann. Dom. 1611. He 
had for ſome time laboured under a feveriſh diſ- 
temper, which waſted him away, and brought 
him into a lingring conſumption; this attended 
with frequent and ſharp fits of the ſtone, and vio- 
lent aſſaults of the cholick, made + him. ſur- 
fendef. up his ſoul: to that God, on whoſe. power 
the life of all depends. 

FROM Hackney he was removed Dec. 16. to 
Dr. Law's houſe (one of the executors mentioned 
in his will) in Pater-noſter- row, and from thence 
was eonveyed to his grave with all the pomp and 
ſolemnity, which might become the funeral of 
18 man: Six thouſand people attended his 
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corps through the city, whoſe paſſage laſted fix 


hours; until they came to Chriſt-church, where 


his body ay till his foundation at the Chaiter- 


% 


houſe was hniſhed (which was about three years) 
Anne Dom. 1614. from whence he was in a de- 
cent manner removed, Decemb. 12. in the afore- 
faid year: Upon which day is duly kept an anni- 
verſary commemoration, a ſermon is appointed 
with a gratuity to the preacher. ' "Phe firſt who 
preached on that occafion was Mr. Percival 
Burrell, Miniſter of the houfe, upon Luke vii. 5. 
He hath built us a Synagogue : The ee Was 
printed Anno Dom. 1629. 

AFTER ſermon the auditors repair to auto 10 


lick hall, where the bounty and magnificence of 


our noble founder is gracefully ſet forth in a latin 


oration, by a youth of the foundation, whom 


Sutton has taught t to ſpeak. LOS © Fi 

Tus have we brought our founder to bi place 
of reſt; where, in the chapel, on the north- ſide 
is a noble monument, erected by his overſeers, 
with this following re on a a fair nen 
we in golden letters. 1500 


Sacred to the glory of God. 


h a Bars of Thomas Sutton Aides 11. of 
Caftle-Camps, in the county of Cambridge, at 

© whoſe onlycoft and charges this hoſpital was founded 
ex endowed with large Poſſeſfuns, for the relief 
Yr men and children: He was born at Knaith 

mn the county of Lincoln, of worthy and honoured 
parentage : He lived to the' Age , ſeventy nine 


| 2 and deceaſed Decemb. 12. 701. RH + 
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TRE Charter- houſe is undoubtedly a noble 


foundation for one man; but I have been in- 
ſormed it has been abus d, 3 admitting gentle- 


men's ſons, who have no juſt plea for partaking 


of charity. But by the beſt enquiry I. could 
make, T found moſt publick charities to derogate 
from their original intent. I remain 


Your conſtant Friend. 


LETTER IV. 


S 7 R, 


IN my laft letter I gave you a very Nn ac- 
count of a private man; but the charity he 
gave being of great repute in England, I concluded 
it well worth your reading; I ſhall now go on 
with an account of ſome more hoſpitals and 

publick buildings. 
- HERE are many other publick charities worth 
— 2 particularly one near the Charter- houſe, 
call'd 
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calPd Chriſt's-hoſpital, founded by King Edward 
the ſixth, who 0 4 very young: Children are 
either put apprentices to trades, ſent to fea, or 
the univerſities, as beſts ſuits their capacities. 
And this hoſpital has produced men of great 
character and learning, * likewiſe many eminent 
merchants and navigators. 

VNxuA this is St. Bartholomew's-hoſpital, for 

the cure of ſick and lame people; adjoin- 
ing to it isa building for the gover nors to diſcharge 
and admit patients, &c. fit for the palace of a 
King. A report goes current, that the devil was 
in this place when it was building; for that the 
neighbouring windows were broke all to one 
tones ſeen'to fly from it, when upon the fix! 
fearch n could be nnn 
r THOMAS -Hosr ITAL, on the ſoutk- 
ſide of the river Thames, is an hoſpital of much 
the ſame nature as St. Bartholomews. 

NE AR this is Guy's-hoſpital for incurables : 
Mr. Guy rais'd his fortune from a very low ftate 
of lite, h be one of the greateſt money*d men in 
the city of London; and left ſeveral good. legacies 
to his relations, beſides this hoſ;ital.. ' 

A great number of children both girls and boys 
are likewiſe provided for by pariſhes or ſocieties, 
who are cloath'd according to the will of their be- 
nefactors; they are call'd Charity Children ; 
and many of them have better education than 


Wes the children of their benefactors ; but few will 


own the me of their ie when they get 
og ob hive: [3 +4 
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HERR is likewiſe another charity call'd, The. 


London-Workhouſe, in Biſhopſꝑate · ſtreedt. 
BRIDEWELL, near the river Thames, Sag | 


formerly a royal palace; but now a publick work- 
houſe ; where abundance of young men ſerve 
their apprenticeſhips. It is a houſe of correction 
for ſtreet walkers, of whom I gave you ſome ac- 
count before. Here they are brought in their 
fine clothes to beat hemp, and receive the correc-- 
tion of the houſe, It is likewiſe ee diſ- 
orderly apprentices. | | 
BESIDES theſe, almoſt every ehe a pub- 
lick charity- building, which is rather compulſion 
than charity; for the pariſh officers have a power 
of raiſing. money for the relief of the poor. Thee: 
are call d H/arkbouſes,, and are under the care of 
a 3 and miſtreſs: And ſubject to the inſpec- 
tion of paxiſh officers. . Tbeſe places are a ſort of. 
priſons, where you cannot have admittance to ſee: 
perſon; without a particular. licence; gentle - 
men — tradeſmen who are reduced to neceſſity, 
and left deſtitute of friends, are here very chari- 
tably Thigh companions. for boggare: ang" black · 
. 
u governors of theſe * am very of, 
an illiterate ignorant ſet of men, and know not 
any difference between a perſon of good family 
and education; and the. greateſt ſcoundrel in na- 
ture. And to be confin d to keep company with. 
thoſe people who are one's averſion, diſturbs the 
mind as much, as to be cramm'd with nauſeous: 
food does the ſtomach. Therefore rather than 
ſuffer ſich confinement, and be compell'd to keep 


l 


Cao) + 
ſach diſagreeable company, many have choſe to 
be ſtarved; or at once deſtoy'd themſelves. © 

HRE arelikewiſe excellent publick prin 

© ſchools, viz. Weſtminſter, St. Paul's, Merchant- 

Taylors, and Mercers-hall; as for private ſchools 

both for grammar and qualifying youth for TE 
and buſineſs, they are almoſt innumerable. ' 

- Turs city is ikewife adorned with many 8 

lick buildings, ſome of which I have before- 


mentioned, viz, ſuch as belong to united traders. 


SION- Cor 1 E GE, near Bethlehem, isa very 
commodious building, tho' in a remote part of 
the city. The inſtitution of this college is upon 
a noble foundation, viz. For the glory of God, the 


» good of his church Her redreſſing inconveniences in it; 


muintaining truth in doctrine, and love in comver- 
ſation one with another. But ſuch foundations are 
| 3 too good for the ſuperſtructure. 
; Seen Oe e x; ſounded by Sir 
Thomas Greſham, who built the ed 


change; the deſign of this college is for improv 
ing youth i in divinity, the civi-law, aſtronomy; 


geometry, rhetorick, phyſick, and muſick ; and 
in term; time lectures are read every morning in 
latin; and in the afternoon in boos cons. and any 
gentleman may be admitted. | 
Ix this college the famous Royal Society, 
founded by King Charles the fecond, kept their 
aſſemblies; but removed, on ſome un be- 
tween them and the profeſlors i in the college, Tt 
is now kept in a place call'd Crane-court, in 
Fleet- ſtreet, where they e oy a 9 7 
128 their curioſities. — 
Tux 
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ret body of men of quality and learning in 
moſt European countries, of any academy in the 
world; they have made great improvement in 
natural and experimental knowledge; the pro- 
greſs they make is br world re 
monthly tranſactions. 

Tuts ſociety is govern'd by Aa — — 
twenty council, and any gentleman may be ad- 
mitted a member, by giving ſome 2 we rag 
capacity to the preſident and council. 

THe curioſities of this ſociety are not ſo ben 


. 


as ſome others; but they have not yet had time 


enough to make the fineſt collection; the great 
eſt part of their rarities are put up into boxes, 
auc ein birds and beaſts hang round the room. 

IN the boxes are ſeveral: mummies and anato- 


mia matters, relating to men and beaſts; ſer- 8 


pents and birds; eggs and deſcriptions of neſts ; 


all forts of fiſhes, inſeQts, woods, branches and 


leaves; nuts and fruits; roots, moſſes and muſh- 


rooms; plants; animal bodies putrify'd ; corals 
and other marine productions; gems; gold, fil- 


ver, copper, tin, lead and i way antimony,” mer- 

cury; and other u en, a 

and earths. | Ws 14 344 „ende 50 
HERE are ſeveral things concerning rr 


try; inſtruments relating to natural philoſophy; 
to the mathematics and mechanics; with other 


curioſities: But I don't remember I faw here any. 
curious pictures; yet no art deſerves the "AT 


tion of F 296th 
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Tus ſociety has at preſent a ſine library 3 
A in eben ace ſo much increaſed hy men of 
fortune and learning, that I believe 4 will. in 
time be the beſt in England, 74 

Fo regulating their affairs, 3 
der, who receives and pays what money they 
order; a ſecretary, who receives all letters of in- 
bor mation, prejects, inventions, and propoſitions 
that are ſent from all parts; as likewiſe a regiſter, 
or recorder, who enters all anne, | 
and proceedings. 
Fur CoLLEGE or . is 
a very beautiful and magnificent building, con- 
ſiſting of a ſquare court, into which one enters 

by a ſort of a triumphant arch. 2 
is the theatre for manual operations in ſurgery : 
there is a cupola over this theatre, which an- 

munds a proſpect of the vrhole cit. FL BINMT 

Tux theatre has ſix circular — 

* another, there is a particular ſeat for the preſident, 

1 mh wink the. eiuns, and: fon the-epe- 
Fatoro ; - t/ 125 1 

Oy ax che hall door ay Tay ae of; King 

Charles the ſecond, with this inſeription : Lrri- 

ufque fortune exemplar. ingens. Advenſis rebus 

Deum 8 Praßeris ſeipſum. Colligii hu- 

„ 1 Her (44:44 I 1 4 K 
* HIS — is govern'd by a melee four 
r beg pee en Gehe fel- 


* nen ( to Por 8 
ſhops, and prove the medicines. Here the poor 
have advice gratis; and medicines from their 
diiperyaries, Gon- 


(%) 


GUILDHALL, is the London townhouſe, - 
an antique building, almoſt in the center of the 
city. Here the Lord mayor, aldermen, and 

common council meet to regulate affairs relating 
to the city. In this hall are kept ſeveral courts 
of law, as likewiſe the chamberlain's office, © 
whoſe power is very great in relation to ſuits 
between tradeſmen and apprentices, granting, of 
freedoms, &c. The great hall is adorn'd with 
the pictures of ſome kings and queens, and {e> 
veral judges at full length in their proper habits. 
In this place the citizens chuſe their n 
of parliament. 

TR Exciſe-office is in the Old. jury, near 
Guildhall, it is govern'd by ſeveral comm iſſio- 
ners, it has likewiſe a treaſurer, accomptant, 
auditor , tralen, en other inte 

s. 

Tris is the moſt extenſive n Eins 
there are ſuch a number of inferior officers, cal- 
led Exciſemen, belonging to it, that they come 
at the knowledge of the private affairs of moſt 
of the families in England; for they have pow 
er to ſeize goods upon the roads upon ſuſpicion 
of not paying duty ; and te exten: Saen 
peoples houſes at. den 

TAE people of England have an utter ayer- 8 
Gon wexcifas 3 and when an attempt was made 
to put wine and tobacco under the inſpection of 
the exeiſe, I was in London; and thought the 
inhabitants would have taken up arms in oppoſi= 
tion to it; E 
e 1 


ISS. | 
I Never faw people make more rejoicings 
in my life, than were upon this account; the 
monument was illuminated, bonfires, ringing 
of bells; and all demonſtrations of joy that 
could be ſhown upon ſome great deliverance ; and 
this example was followed by the different coun- 
ties in England; and hecame a general thankſ- 
Tong Lou muſt know, when the city of 
London are reſolved unanimouſly to oppoſe any 
meaſures they think deſtructive to trade, all o- 
ther powers are cautious of what they are about: 
For to attack the trading body of the nation, is 
to aſſault its foundation. The trading men of 
England being in general rich and brave, and 
will ſuffer no power upon earth to deprive them 
of their lawful gains, or invade their privi- 
leg es. The grand rebellion in England would 
not have run to ſuch a height as it did, if King 
Charles had not difoblig'd the city of London. 
I will give you the reaſon why the citizens op- 
poſed this law in fo violent a manner; by the 
lawof England no perſon can be ſound guilty of 
any crime, without being try'd by twelve men, 
who are called a jury. Theſe men muſt all agree 
in their opinion before a priſoner can be convicted; 
y are lock'd ether in a dark room, 
— — bre, ety any neceſſaries of life 
till they all conſent to bring in the priſoner guilty 
or not guilty, The judge and jury very often diſ- 
for when it is the opinion or partiality of 
a a judge to find the priſoner guilty, if the evidence 
does not appear ſufficient to the jury; the judge 
may hold his tongue; this is a valuable privilege 
1 ta 
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to Engliſhmen ; and if a priſoner has any cauſe to 


ſuſpect. that any of the jurymen will give theig 


verdict with partiality, he has à right to ca 
lenge them, that is, to object againſt them. 


Now in relation to exciſes, the . 


are the judges; and they are try d by their accuſers. 
[ leave you to determine whether ſuch. privileges 
are worth contending for; and what diſgrace it 
would be to part with what their anceſtors have 
with; ſo much brave judgment ſecur d. 4 

THe, expulſion EN exciſe. ſcheme is annu- 
ally. obſerv'd ; and a chief magiſtrate of the city 
of London met with the greateſt indignity and 
ridicule for attempting to oppoſe the populace 1 in 
their rejoicings. His houſe was aſſaulted, and all 
his windows broke to pieces: by ſtones of a very 


large ſize; for though the Engliſh people ſhow 


much duty and reſpect to their governors, yet 


when they are thoroughly exaſperated, they ſhow . 


the greateſt indignities to the greateſt: perſons, 
This has been their rule from the earlieſt account 
of time I can meet with in their beſt hiſtorians. 

_ CoMPANY-HALLS. are buildings belong] 

to particular trades, where they aſſemble the 
ho a Lord-mayor takes rolleſſion of the city; 

of . theſe ml are grand and magnificent 
buil ings, ſeveral of .the London Ne hat hav- 
ing very large eſtates. 

Han almoſt forgot to tell) you, that there 
is an office depending on the ee Poſt- offce, 
which conyeys letters to all parts of the city 
ſeveral times a day, which coſts no more than 
one 1 * and for the convenience of the in- 
| * 


ere * 
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£  Habjtants, there is ſcarce a ſtreet any wah 7 in 


or about this great city, but has an office for 
taking: in theſe letters; and notwithſtanding this 
great convenience, there are porters at the cor- 
ner of almoſt every great ſtreet, who get a com- 
fortable hvelihood by carrying goods and letters. 

HERE are ſeveral or inns of court 
for the ſtatute and common Jaw, and one for the 
civil law. | 

Tux college for the evil law i called Doc- 
tors-commons,” a noble building, divided into 


ſeveral courts, where the doors of the civil 


law, with their proctors reſide. 
HERE is kept the court of admiralty fie try- 
cauſes betwixt nation and nation, in relation 


tint; as likewiſe a ſpiritual court, which is 
eee eee 


* ones 4 Doctors common is the heralds office, 


2 the coats of arms of all the 


the: and the-order of the and 
the ranks of the nobility, who inſiſt much upon 


„ +12 19 ANGRY hid (is u to all 


teen under the degree of a baron, 255 


: . of Trent. 
9 n beyond Trenreo Reged: 


Si ee 


— 


Ek,” whoſe buſineſs wholly: Nhe to 
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THERE are: fix W four 
under theſe kings; and fix 8 755 Wo 
to plead cauſes relating to coats of arms that 
try d before the earl Marſhal, ar his a 

HERALDRY is here ohſerv d with great ſirict. 
ne; à duke, a marquis, an earl, a viſceunt 
have each of them diſtinct coronets, a deſcrip- 
tion of which I gave you in my firſt letter. No 
perſon dares put theſe marks of diſtinction on 
their ſeals or coaches, but ſuch as are of that de- 
gree, on ſevere penalties, which is under es im- 
mediate inſpection of this office. 

Wu a king or queen is crown'd, the peers 


wear their coronets and their robes, in which 


they make a very magnificent appearance. 
Tux nobility in general give motto's to their 
arms; and any gentleman may give a motto or 
device; but not that of the eldeſt, branch of oy 
family, without their conſent. 
Tux mottoes of the nobility allude either 0 
their names, undertakings or exploits; the duke 
of Schomberg, who came to England with the 
prince of Orange, gave for his motto, que faia 
vocant, WHERE DESTINY CALLS MR; and 
the lord Cutts, who was made a peer for his 
ſervice in the army, had for his motto, /anguine 
& ſudore, BY BLOOD AND SWEAT.: This lord 
Cutts, on account of his deſperate * was 
nick-nam d, The Salamander. 

Tk duke of devonſhire's motto is, Cavends 
tutus, their names being Cavendiſh. _.. 

Tae. heralds office is finely. diſpoſed with. a 

pay'd mes and has a library worth * 
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HE R E are likewiſe Birr 7 inns of court or 
colleges for the ſtudy in the common law. 
TIR TEMPLE, ſo called from its being the 
monaſtery, of the knights templars. It reſembles 
a town rather than à college, it being very 
nobly built, on the banks of the Thames, and has 
a fine garden ,. whoſe walls are waſh'd by the 
tides of hat great river, Here are two large 
| ſquares, beſides feveral ſmall paved courts, with 
chambers for the gentlemen who come here to 
ſtud Þ 1 

=} E are five gates to this college, which 
are ſhut up at very regular hours. In this tem- 
ple no perſon, whether ſtudent or not, can be 
arreſted for debt, or taken out for any crime, 
without the permiſſion of the heads of the Col- 
ledge. . 
> HtrE is a regular table kept for the ſtudents; 
but they are not obliged ſtrictly to attend it. The 
church is very noble, and the portico full of 
ancient monuments of knights templars. 

LiNCoLN's Ix x, is likewiſe a noble large 
college, it has'a very grand ſquare in which is 
kept the ſtamp office, There is a fine large 
garden, full of ſtatues, and a terras walk, which 
commands Lincoln's-inn- fields, Which will be 
one of the fineſt places about London. yet, 

To Lincoln inn there is a chapel, the win- 
dows of which are finely ſtain'd, and look 

beautiful. 
RAYS-INN, near Lincoln's-inn, likewiſe 

"ne repreſentation * a town, here Pein g dle 
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noble large ſquares, a large garden with a Ter- p 


ras walk, which commands a fine. proſpect. 

' Hens are ſeveral other inns of court, or 1 
leges ; as, Bernard's, Staple's, Furnivab's, Tha- 
vy's, Lyon s, Symon's, Clifford's, Clement's and 
New-inn, which are at a ſmall diſtance one 
from the other, moſt of them being in or near 
Holborn. 


Warreezerzn-abbzv; the cathedral of ; 


the city of Weſtminſter; but * may remem- 


ber I told you London and Weſtminſter were 
generally taken for one city; but they are ne- 
vertheleſs under quite different governments. 
London is govern'd by a Lord mayor; who, 
during his mayoralty, is ſtiled Right honourable, 
a court of aldermen, and the common cout 
or the repreſentatives of the whole city; hut 
Weſtminſter, by its government reſembles more 
an univerſity than a city; for here are no may- 
ors. or aldermen ; ut it is govern'd by the dean 
and chapter of the Abbey-church of Weſtmin- 
ſter, who chuſe a high-ſteward out of the prin- 
cipal nobility ; who has under him an Kerr 
ſteward and high bailiff, y 
THE Abbey-church of Weſtminſter is ge⸗ 


nerally the repoſitory of the aſhes of the kings 


and queens of England, is a very reverend pi ile 
of building; and ſtrikes with a ſort of awe when 


one firſt enters. It contains ſuch a number of 


royal monuments, as well as thoſe of other great 
men, that it would make a large volume to give 
you a particular deſcription of thenwis al, With 
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Kino Henry the ſeventh of England join'd 
a very ſumptuous chapel to this abbe y; which 
contains a number of royal monuments ; 
and here Bon Pedro de Ronquillo, who was 
_ ambaſſador from the court of Spain to that of 
England, lies unburied; his corpſe being arre- 
bel by his creditors, and kept tll een by 


his relations. 


Ix the body of the church are abundance of 


fine monuments, among which is that to the 
memory of the great Sir Iſaac Newton, a man 
who had the character of being the greateſt phi- 
loſopher of this age. 

TR monument of Admiral Shovel, which 
Lthink a very odd one, he being in a large Per- 
riwig, finely comb'd out, and his body partly 
8 for the tokens of mature age are made 

viſible; F 


which is a very * ſatire on human lt 


Heralds and courtiers by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
The ſon of Adam and of Eve; 

Let Bourbon or Naſſau go higher l 


Bouznonw and Naſſau, being two great fami- 
ks in Europe are here ſhown the inſignificancy of 
_ grandeur when life is gone; and that all mankind 

— from one deſcent. W ST = 
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WESTWARD 5 on the river fide i; 
is a fine ſtreet like a key, which is very pleaſant 
on account of its ſituation ; this leads to a plea- 
ſant walk where are gardens on one ſide, and the ; 
Thames on the other; and much frequented bv 
nightingales, who ſing moſt delightfully ; from 
this place is a view of the palace of che arch 
High- prieſt of England; near which is a place 
call'd Vauxhall, where the people partake of the 
evening pleaſutes, i in delightful walks and gardens, , 
in which is the fineſt muſick, very advantage 
ouſly diſpox'd to ſtrike on pong Fn the | 


pocket. 


HERE 1 will conclude, being 3 tir d 
and fatigu'd ; and my ſpirits faulter d; what I 
write bag: be therefore but dull and inſipid, 


Hur s, with Sarin. 


A,? | 
LETTER 


8 I R. 
f [IN this letter I intend to give you an cb of 
d the government of the city of London, which 


sa * regular one, and reſembles the govern- 
1. F ment 
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ment of the whole nation; for as the kingdom of 
England is under the direction of king, lords, 
and commons; ſo the city of London is under 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and common- council. 
It is divided into twenty ſix wards, each of which 
is govern'd by its alderman, out of which a 
lord mayor is choſen every year. Here are like- 
wiſe two ſheriffs, whoſe power is very conſidera- 
ble; and before an alderman can be choſen lord 
mayor, he muſt ſerve the office of ſheriff, 
Tux lord-mayor of London is generally a 
knight, is ſupreme judge of all cauſes within the 
eity; and the two ſheriffs execute juſtice under 
him. He appears in publick in great ſtate, with 
his fcarlet robes, -the fword and mace carried 'be- 
fore him, with his proper officers attending him. 
His coach is very grand, and when he appears a- 
broad, a ſtranger would take him for the King. His 
 ſword-bearer, huntſman, and water-bailiff are 
places of very great profit. He keeps a very mag- 
nificent table, and the day he takes upon him the 
mayoralty, is honour'd at dinner with the moſt 
principal officers. of ſtate, and nobility in the 
kingdom, and ſometimes by the king himſelf. 
His ſword-bearer's table is likewiſe a very good 
one, being allowed a ſufficient ſupport to main- 
tain it. A ſtory is related by an englith hiftori- 
an, that Sir Henry Picard, a ford mayor of on- 
don, entertain'd at dinner four kings at one 
time, viz. of England, Scotland, France, and 
Cyprus, and after dinner won moſt of the four 
kings money; which had like to occaſion a quar- - 
rel betwixt him and the king of Cyprus. ao Y; 

7 | 8 HE 


BY RAC. 
Tux ſolemnity of the lord mayor's being 
ſworn into his office is very grand; the twelve 
companies of London, out of one of which he 
muſt be choſen, and others who have barges, ac- 
company him to Weſtminſter, with tru 
ſounding, and other muſick, and ſtreamers with 
the royal arms, and thoſe of the ſeveral com- 
panies flouriſhing; and guns firing from either 
ſhore of the river Thames, both going and com- 
ing. After his return from Weſtminſter, he 
makes a grand proceſſion thro' the city, atten- 
ded by the aldermen in their robes, the ſheriffs, 
and the companies of London in their livery 
gowns, He is preceded by a fine body of city 
guards, who make as grand. an appearance as 
the beſt of the Kings forces, and throughly un- 
derſtand the military diſcipline, Trice Cann 
THE lord mayor is ſupreme judge of the 
court for trying criminals, which is kept in a 
place called the Old-baily. This is one of the 
faireſt courts in the world, and gives a priſoner 
all the opportunity to clear himſelf, The wits 
neſſes againſt the priſoner are very ſtrictly ex- 
amined by the judge; who ſits both to do juſtice 
to the King and the Subject, and takes particu- 
lar care to prevent any malicious proſecutions; 
and a ſervant has as much juſtice as the maſter. 
If a proſecution appears to be carried on with a 
malicious view, the court grants a copy of the 
indictment, by which means the priſoner has 
damages granted in common law. I heard my 
elf a tryal of two ſervants, when they were 
both acquitted; and the woman ſervant had a 
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copy of her indictment granted, notwithſtand- 
ing her maſter was proſecutor, who was a very 
conſiderable man, have a large eſtate, and the 
title of a haronet. 


Lonpovn affords ſo many different objects, 
that I think I cannot leave it ; but however I 
am at preſent got into St. James s Park, which 
is a ſort of refreſhment from the thick air of the 
ci Here the nobility and gentry walk to get 
vos a ſtomach gar Aero a chile in * 
evening; the royal palace of St. James's, being 
here ſituated, it muſt of courſe abound with 
people.” It is much frequented on Sundays by 
tradeſmen and their wives and children, who 
come here to take an airing. But one thing I 
muſt obſerve to you, that when I fat down upon 

any 'of the benches to reſt my ſelf, I generally 
found more French than Engliſh ; or elſe that 
the natives had forſaken their own language, and 
took delight in talking that of their neighbours. 
Es But the liberties the Engliſh people enjoy, invite 
| a bundance of ſtrangers to ſettle here, and get 
their livelihood. 

HER E is a fine walk call'd the Mall, half a 
| wah in length, at the upper end of which is the 
* houſe of the Duke” of Buckingham ; but now 
| that title is extinct, the laſt dying a minor. 
Near the middle the dutcheſs dowager of Marl- 
borough lives.; which favour of building a houſe 
there was granted to the late duke, on account 
of the great military ſervices he had done his 
3 This * is very antient and rich, and 
_ - » devotes 
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devotes the greateſt part of her life to acts of 
charity. 


Fnoni the Mall is a a proſpect of Weſtminſter- | i 


abbey, and the banquetting houſe ; the former : 


is the place where the Kings are crowned, and 
the latter where King Charles the firſt n 
out and beheaded. Which occaſionꝰd me abun- 
dance of reflections concerning the inſtability of 
human affairs. It put me in mind of the wiſe 
Solon, who told Cræſus, when he ask'd him 
who was the happieſt man, That no man could 
be happy before death; which Cræſus afterwards 
experienced when he was taken priſoner by 
Cyrus, and ſentenc'd to be burnt: ' And King 


Charles the firſt of England experienc'd the 


fame, when his head was upon the block. But 
when Kings are in the height of glory, ſurroun- 
ded by a ſplendid court, they can ſcarcely be- 
lieve ſuch an alteration in human affairs. to 1710 
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LETTER VI. 


S1 R, 


[| SHALL in this letter give you ſome farther 

account of Weſtminſter, and then I think to 
take my leave of the town, The old palace of 
the Kings of England I have taken no notice of; 


— Which tho now it is intirely neglected by the 
, royal ſamily as a palace; yet the High-court of 
parliament and other courts of juſtice are kept 
here. The entrance into this palace is thro' a 


great hall, without any pillars to fupport its 
roof, which is of Iriſh oak, and buttereſſed at 
the top very artfully, 

As you enter this hall on the right, is a pair 
of ſtairs which leads to the court where the 
barons of the Exchequer fit to decide all cauſes 
relating to the revenue; and equity. 

On the left is another pair of ſtairs which 
leads to'the office of Exchequer, where the pub- 
lick money of oy nation 1s received. W 
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Nt AR the middle of the hall, on the right; * 


is the court of Common-pleag, which decides | 


cauſes betwixt man and mam 

Ar the upper end of the hall, on the right, 
is kept the court of Chancery; and on the Jeft 
that of the King's-bench. The firſt for trying 
cauſes in equity, and the latter for criminal cau- 
ſes, and pleas of the crown. 


In this hall the Kings and Queens entertain 


their. nobility at their coronation. 


Ar the upper end of it on the left, is a pair 


of ſtairs which leads to the apartments above. 


TE firſt room call'd the court of requeſts, 


is convenient for thoſe who have any buſineſs 
with either houſes of parliament ; ; and as you go 


ſome ſteps higher is the houſe” of commons, 


which is a very compact room, with little a- 


partments adjoining for the neues of - the; | 


Speaker-and other members 


Nexr the court of Requeſts is the et . 


chamber, where conferences are held between 


the two houſes of parliament upon © lower hou 


affairs; and here is a gallery for the lower 
to come up without being per 

Tu E furthermoſt room leads through a bab 
FF to the houſe of Lords, hung with fine ta- 
peſtry, repreſenting the Spaniſh Armado in the” 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

BEH1ND:' the office of the Exchequer, toward 
the Thames, are genteel apartments for the 
chief officers belonging to it. | 

Tk Auditor of the Exchequer has a noble 


apartment adjoining to, and under the houſe of 
eee F 4 commons, 
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commons, with a fine garden: opening, 95 the 
Thames, 

THe four tellers, whole ee is both 

honourable and profitable, have likewiſe, their 
ſeveral apartments. 
_ Tx1s whole building was once the alice of 
the Kings of England; and the ſeveral courts 
and apartments before mention'd declare its an- 
cient grandeur. 

AD joINING to it is s Weſtminſter-abbey, be- 
fore mention'd. F 

I SHALL now give you an account 90 ſome 
particular houſes of the ancient and principal 
nobility, with the moſt remarkable places of their 
abode; and then conclude my letter. 

SOMBRSET-HOUSE; in the Strand, bas been 
in poſſeflion of the Crown ever ſince. its firſt 
founder, the Duke of Somerſet. was beheaded. 
King Charles the ſecond added a very grand a- 
partment ; which is a Dowry-houſe- for ever for 
the Queens of England. There are to this houſe 
very pleaſant. gardens, ſituated on the banks of 
the Thames, which makes them very pleaſant, 
and much frequented by genteel fort of people. 
It was in this houſe that the Chevalier de St. 
George, who ſet up for King of Poland, * 
in the reign of Queen Anne: And the 
rades here made by the Duke d'Aumont, = 
Ambaſſador from France, were ſuppos d to be 
done for the Chevalier's diverſion. 

Tur Savoy, fo called from its being built 
dy Peter Earl of Savoy. Eleanor, wife of Heh- 
5 the third, bought it of the fraternity of Mont- 


joy, 


(ies) 
joy, and gave it to Edmund Earl of Lancaſter 
her ſon, whoſe poſterity had it for a ſeat, till 
Henry the ſeventh made it an Hoſpital, It had 
once particular privileges; and its neigbbourhaod 
is at preſent call'd The Duchy liberty; where no 
perſon could be. arreſted ; but thoſe privileges are 
now loſt, and it has no other than enjoying, 
within the walls only, the privileges of. other 


royal palaces. 


IT is a large ſquare building. The F rench 


proteſtants have the uſe of one of the churches 
in its ſquare, and the reſt is govern'd by a Ma- 
ſter and four divines, whoſe allowance is in 
the manner of colleges. Here are likewiſe many 
apartments for lodging foot - ſoldiers. 
ExETER-HOUSE, built, by the eldeſt ſon of 
the famous Cecil, lord Burleigh, great miniſter, 
of ſtate. under Queen Elizabeth, who is. ſaid to 
have reſolved, that no one ſhould ſee him die; 
and notwithſtanding, when he lay very ill, and; 
at the point of death, there were . people 
in the room, he talk'd to them, till he Fund 
his. laſt, breath departing ; and turning himſelf, 


died without any one's ſeeing him. Exeter-houſe 


now makes an xchange; but you may remem-- 


ber I told you, that the Royal Exchange in the 
upper part was in a manner deſolate, and all o- 


ther Exchanges undergo the ſame fate; the mil- 


liners, &c. who chiefly inhabited. them, being 


remov'd to great ſhops in the moſt capital ſtreets, 
NoRTHUMBERLAND-HOUSE,, is a nohle 
ee wal a gain running down to the; 
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river ſide, and the whole A Finch and noble 
building. | 

Tens eben; in Legler gare; 
but generally call d Leiceſter- fields, was the re- 
ſidence of the preſent King of England, when 
Prince of Wales, and is a very magnificent pa- 
. lace. . In this ſquare are the houſes likewiſe of 
ſome of the principal nobility and-gentry in Eng- 
land. The middle of it is planted with trees, 
and railed round, which affords a ſort of rural 

proſpect to the houſes. 

eren amznebst, which I mention'd 
before, is moſt delightfully ſituated in the upper 
end of St. James's Park, reaping the Mall; and 
behind the houſe is a fine garden, a terras-walk 
which affords' a beautiful prefers, ang” 2 little 
park with a pretty canal. 

Tur court yard whith Sue 466 park, is 
ſpacious,” in which is a round baſon of water 
Un'd with free-ſtone, with the figures of Nep- 
tune and his tridents; the offices are commo- 
dious; the ftair-caſe is large and finely painted; 

and in the hall is a marble ſtatue of Cain fay- 
ing his brother Abel. 100 e 

TRE apartments are noble, the führe 
rich, and adorn'd with many fine pictures. The 
top of the houſe is flat, and commands a proſ- 
pect of London and Weſtminſter; and the coun- 
try for many miles round. f 

Txt figures of Mercury, ecrecy, Equity 
and Liberty, front the park, and the four ſea - 
ſons the gardens. There are four inſeriptions 
on ons houſe, but two very particulary vl 
We 


F 
well adapted; that fronting the park is, Sic 
ti lætantur lares; thus the houſhold gods de- 
light themſelves: and . garden, which 
commands the country, Rus in urbe, The 
country in a city. 105 

Tk father of the late minor who died be- 
ing a man of great knowledge, I think his epi- 
taph, wrote by himſelſ, is worthy your peruſal. 


Pro rege ſepe, pro republica ſemper. 
Dubius, ſed non gern vii. 
Incertus morior, ſed inturbatus. 
Humanum eft errare, & neſcire, 
Chriftum adveneror, Deo confido, 
Omnipotenti, benevolentiſſimo. 

Ens entium, miſerere mei. 


Thus Engliſhed, 


Much for my KinG, but for my Country 
Du ious Ilivd, but was not profligate. 
I die NcERTAIN, yet die RESIGN'D, 

All human race is ignorant and frail, _ 
Cnnisr I adore, Id GOD ALONE C@N- 
enn | | 
Wbo is almighty and moſt merciful. | 

O thou F1RsT CAUSE and principal of beings! 
Pity my frailties, and have mercy on me! 


_ Maxi B0R0UGH-HOUSE, built by the gr | 
eſt, general of the age, the late duke of Mar- 
borough, whoſe prudence and ſucceſs in war 
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mede him famous all over the world, is a grand 
edifice, but more confin'd than that of the Duke 
of Buckinghamſhire, The court is very ſpaci- 
ous and finely pav'd. In this houſe, the battles 
of Hochſtet, Blenheim, with the taking mar- 
ſhal Tallard priſoner, are finely painted; as al- 
ſo Prince Eugene of Savoy, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Lord Cadogan, and Mareſchal Tallard, 
to the life. 

TRE KINC's PALACE at St. Jamer's. Joins 
to this; it has no ſuch great appearance ſor the 
palace of a prince; it conſiſts of two ſq ares or 
courts, and the rooms of ſtate are majeſtick and 
large; every thing within is much nobler than 
would be expected from its outward appearance, 

THERE are abundance of genteel {quares in 
the city of Weſtminſter, ' 

GROSVENOR-SQUARE, is a very noble one, 
inhabited by the firſt nobility, and I think the 
moſt pleaſant place about Londen. 

"-HANoOVER-SQUARE, is likewiſe a fine plea- 
fant place, inhabited by ſome. of the firſt rank, 

St. Aus S-SQUARE, near the park, is a 
fine place, has a baſon in the middle, and the 
houſes very magnificent. | | 

* GoLDeNn- -SQUARE, is not very ne, . 
well built, raifd in, and planted | in the mid- 
dle with trees. 

Sono-s ARE, is large in regular, and be- 
gan by the Duke of Monmouth, who was be- 
headed for rebelling againſt King James the ſe- 
cond” of England. In the middle is the ſtatue 
of ing Charles, the Duke of Monmouth's roll ta- 

er. 


” . : y > 2 N \ 
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ther. It is Planted with trees, with, me, 
raifd. round. 


 CovenT-GARDEN-SQUARE, is a noble Pi- 


azza, in this ſquare is a very. fine church, as 


likewiſe a play-houſe; much reſorted to by the 
Engliſh people; but their dramatick pieces are 

now, much neglected, and the moſt; ridiculous. 
nonſenſe introduc'd ; ſuch: as. Harlequin turn d 
into, an. old woman ſelling pears ;, Harlequin co- 

ming out of an egg; Harlequin running away 
with mens wives; but the moſt diverting ſcene. 
is to ſee a number of Engliſh cuckolds applau- 

ding Harlequin when he runs away with a man's 
wife; in ſhort Harlequin is ſucli a hero among 

the Engliſh, that nothing can be done without 
him; he kips, dances, runs about, but ſays no- 
thing ; - all's done by dumb ſigns and motions: 
This Harlequin. wears a fool's, coat, a deform d 

face, a wooden word, and has ſuch à number 

of wooden actions, that all theſe theatrical per- 

formances are fit for nothing but to divert Woo- 

den heads, 

\ Tr RE are three other theatres, in ry «rv 
an eſtminſter, one in Drury- lane, à place 
very remarkable for whores, and pick-pockets; 
one in Goodman 5-helds near the tower of Lon- 
don; ,one in the. Hay- market, which is much 
the leaſt, and was once a French theatre. 


24 


In: the Fay perk rket is an Italian theatre, 


which the wt p 1 encourage: This 
t 


place. is much frequented by the, moſt principal 
people, and half of them don't underſtand what 
they hear. K is one of the prettieſt banks 1 
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ihe performers you can imagine; for here 
have ready money for Fa-la-la's ; beſides many 
fine preſents. 2 when a new Fa-la arrives 
with any character, it is the moſt unfaſhionable, 
ungenteel, ill-bred thing imaginable not to make 
him a preſent; the ladies are not fit for con- 
verſation till they have done it. I don't doubt, 
my friend, but 3 think this A d ; 
but it is very true. For, as I o d to you 
before, they'll ſooner make a tradeſmen go with- 
out his lawyful demands, than lie under that 
terrible ſcandal, of not making a preſent to a 
famous new Italian ſinger; and theſe Fa-la's 
are ſometimes made companions for many of 
the greateſt perſons in the kingdom, tho I don't 
tell Jeu the wiſeſt. 1 leave yo to make what 
obſervations you think proper. 
 ©BL6OMSBURY-8S VARE, ſituated” on a high 
ground, in an open 727 has &yeral genteel 
houſes and inhabitantz. 
*RepD-LYON-SQUARE, is but ſmall, neither 
is its appearance genteel; there is near it a much 


finer place, cy q Ormond-ftreet, and very, well 


inhabited. ier Ot Sc bar» | NY bi 
prey OY is adjoinin to Ormand- 
ſtreet, and commands a fine „of the 


level ground on the north fide of London, as 

likewiſe. of two villages about four miles 4 
ſtance, call'd Highgate and Hampſtead, ſituate 
upon two healthy pleaſant hills, where the ci- 
—__ of London reſort for the e of yo 
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LIiNCOLNS-INN-FIELDS, near Holborn is 
an open airy place, and is now making one of 
the fineſt ſquares in England, if not in the 
world. I cannot give you a particular account 
of it, till finiſned; but there is no doubt the in- 
habitants, being generally people of honour and 
fortune, will not be wanting in making it as 
compleat and grand as ſuch à noble ſpot of 
ground will permit, and render it the wonder 
and amuſement of future ages. 

THERE are ſeveral villages about London, 
where the citizens have lodgings, ſuch as Hack- 
ney, Dalſton, Shakklewell, Kingſland, New- 
ington, Kentiſh-town, &c. but Iſlington is the 
chief, which is about à mile in length, and the 
greateſt part of the houſes are lett into lodgings: 
This place is a perſect hoſpital to the city 1 
London, where the people are carried to die 
when thedoftors gan do no more for Wall 

THROUGH this village the New-river runs, 
which ſupplies the greateſt part of the cities of 

London and Weſtminſter with water. This ri- 

ver is but a ſort of guttur, yet by its conſtant 

ſupply from its ſpring and the river Lee, ſup- 
plies | thoſe cities beyond what can be imagin'd. 

It rifes at Ware in Hertfordſhire, about twenty 
miles from London ; but by its various 3 
and windings, thro* meadows and gardens, hills 
and dales, makes about fixty miles. It is 
in ſome places a leaden ceſtern only, ſuppor- 
ted with ſtrong pieces of oak. The New-river 
is really a very great curioſity, tho hut little 
regarded for ſuch; but well known for the 1 
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gu arifing from it. It ends at a riſing ground 


near London, which commands. a proſpect o- 
vor the city, to the counties of VE and 


Cent. i | 


I ſhall in my next give you ſome general 
obſervations, and then . bid. farewel to London 
for ſome time, to partake of the recreations the 
country affords. | I am, 


1 YouP's without Diſſimulation. 
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LE,2NDON 3 is the moſt open and free le 


for converfation, I believe, of any in the 
world. Here religion, law, politicks, and every 
ſubzect is debated ugon with as much freedom as 
if every citizen was a peer or ſenator: of the 
realm, The actions and meaſures. of the Go- 
verpment are eriticiz d upon, and cenſur d eyerj 
week in the publick news-papers. A prime mi- 
niſter of ſtate is no more regarded than the. 


Us meaneſt 


ps oa. 
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meaneſt ſervant ; .. and, all his actions are very. 
nicely. obſeryd. No treaty or alliance is made 
but. what, comes under the inſpection. of theſe 
weekly politicians; and ſometimes they are wrote 
by men of the greateſt character and capacity in 
the kingdom. Every adminiſtration has its ad- 
vocates and oppoſers ; and the people are always 
jcalous of the prime miniſter, leſt he ſhould at 
one time or othet᷑ betray the liberties. ; - The 
Kings of England are ſeldom leve'd at, but their 
prime miniſter always. He is watch'd with a 
thouſand eyes, and is.in-continual jeopardy, = 
for fear of diſgrace from his maſter, and the cen- 
ſure of the people: When a prime miniſter falls, 
it is all at once; for no ſooner is he ahandon'd 
by the King, but he falls a ſacrifice to the people; 
and from the higheſt. dignities ſinks into the 
loweſt: diſgrace, and very often nothing but life. 
can make atonement fot his paſt actions. But 
the prodigious power and profits a prime miniſter 
enjoys, are ſuch alluring baits, that there are ne- 
ver wanting numbers of people who 1 
to ſteer at the helm. 

ITA E preſent prime miniſter of 2 is a 
man of good parts, but gives little encouragement 
to ingenious men; he his very much hated * 
people; the common fate of prime miniſters 

Tu coffee-houſes are the general places of 
relort for politicians, being ſure to ſee all the 
news- papers there. The ridiculous nonſenſe that 
one hears from ſome, is enough to ſurfeit a man 
of ſenſe; for every cobler in England is a poli- 


at a looks upon himſelf, as an , 
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to have a ng approve all actions of 
ſtate, 1 ey appear for the good of the common- 
wealth, or deſtructive to it. T have ſeen ſeveral 
of the tel loweſt claſs of mankind ſtanding 
round a cobler's-ſtall to hear the learned ſole- 
mender debate upon every paragraph in a political 
news- paper, and his hearers become friends or 
foes to the government, according to the doctrine 
deliver d from the POLITICAL CoBLER; 

Turn are ſeveral houſes adjacent to the city 
of London, famous for both religious and political 
diſputes; and T muſt confeſs T have ſometimes 
heard very nice arguments upon both ſubjects; by 
men of ſome learning, but more capacity and ex- 
perience. There one may hear the chriſtian re- 
ligion extolPd' by ſome as the happieſt tidings ev 
declared to mankind; by others condemi d, as in- 
troducing ſtriſe, malice; and effufion of blood. 
The talk without the leaſt reſer ve. 

N E common diſcourſe of theſe win __ 
be — the greateſt blaſphemy in ſome chriſ- 


tian countries, and the diſputants rn r 


the moſt exquiſite tormentse. 
Tu moſt” noted of theſe places are near 


Clerkenwel, as FRE London-Spaw, IHE 


CHERRY TREE, SADI ERS WELLS; SIR 


Joun OTDeASTIEs, LonbCogh an * 


with many others of leſs note. It is worth the 


while of any foreigner to viſit theſe houſes ſome- 


times: for a man can go no where to form a 
— general knowledge of the capacities, man- 
religion and politicks of the En- 


tempers, 
5 ——— ee eee eee 
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THERE is a round table in a publick room, 
where every man drinks ſeparately; yet all in 
one company, here a man may begin a diſcourſe, 
or make objections, as he thinks proper; and 
conſidering the diverſity of opinions, every man 
behaves with abundance of decorum and good 
manners, however different their ſentiments. 
And if any one behaves rudely or indecently, he 
is excommunicated the general company, and no 
one takes notice of him. There is in ſhort, 
more matter of ſpeculation in theſe places than 
can be imagin'd by a perſon unacquainted with 
HE RE are an infinite number of clubs, at 
taverns, coffee-houſes, punch-houſes, and ale- 
houſes, W hite's chocolate-houſe in St. James's- 
ſtreet, on account of its genteel accommodations, 
and its vicinity to the court, is much frequented 
by the great men of the nation, who have a. 
club there, 0 
CLuss or ſocieties, for recreation and amuſing 
one's time in an evening, are in great eſteem 
from the firſt peer, to the pooreſt labouring man; 
theſe clubs have orders for relating the behaviour 
and manners of the members; and if they cauſe 
diſturbances, or refuſe to obey their articles or 
laws, they are excluded. 
BIRTH-NicRr-CLu Bs, are much in v 
where every member on his birth-night ſpends 
ſomething extraordinary, or gives a ſmall treat. 
HERE are ſeveral other clubs or ſocieties; as 
the Free- maſons, who are very numerous, many 
of whoſe members are of the firſt rank. 
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TRR Hum-ums, the GEORGIANS, the 
HuRLOTHRUMBoO's, the LuMBER-T Rocp, 
with many others: But the Free-maſon's club is 
the moſt noted of them all, tho much hated by 
the Engliſh women on account of their falſe no- 
tion of it; for they think every man is ſubject to 
an unnatural luſt to make himſelf a compleat 
member: But they are compos d of ſome of the 
beſt accompliſh'd men in England, for learn- 
| ing, bravery, and manly friendſhip. _ 
TE LUmBER-TRoOOP, are pretty nume- 
rous, conſiſting chiefly of citizens; they give a 


great ſway in publick elections and very * 


eee 
Lhave now, I think, 1 8 gene 
ye account of the city of London, I can ; if 
an thang hereafter occurs Det ng, 
I | not fail to do ĩt; and am, 


Nur Friend, and Servant. 


LET. 
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LETTER VIII. 


SIR, | 
1 ſet out from London the day after I ſent you 

my laſt letter, from Biſhopſgate-greet, which 
as I obſerv'd. to you before, is the road to Cam- 
bridge, The firſt village I remark'd was Tot- 
tenham-high-crofs, about four or five miles from 
London, ſituated on a hill, with abundant of 
pleaſant houſes, built in a very commodious gen- 
teel manner. From hence I ſoon reach'd Theo- 
balds, in Hartfordſhire, once the ſeat of King 
James the firſt, and the place where he dy'd. It 
is a pleaſant houſe, finely ſituated, near. the river 
Lee, which divides Eſſex from Middleſex and 
Hertfordſhire, | ; Pſy s 

FR OM hence I ſoon arriv'd at the town of 
Ware, which is of no great conſideration, and 
remarkable for a great bed being there, and is 


+ 
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the place from whence the new river, which ſup- 
plies the city of London with water, has it riſe. 
Il met with nothing remarkable till I arriv'd at 
Cambridge, the way to which from Ware is 
very bad travelling. 

TAE town of Cambridge is very incommo- 
diouſly ſituated, being low and dirty ; and the 
Houſes but very indifferently built; but it being 
near a river, and abundance of marſh lands, it 
affords much recreation, both for fiſhing and 
fowling, to the ſtudents of - colleges and the 
townſmen. 1 
TRE univerſity and town are two diſtinct cor- 
porations, and there are two repreſentatives in 
parliament for each of them. They have their 
ſeparate privileges; but when a mayor is choſe 
he takes an oath to conſerve and preſerve the pri- 
vileges of the univerſity. „„ 
Tx colleges in this univerſity are very com- 
modiouſly built for the reception of the ſtudents, 
who are kept under very regular diſcipline, as to 
eating and drinking, hours for ſtudy, going to 
bed at night, and riſing in the morning. The 
ſcholars are ſeldom permitted to go into the town; 
and when they have leave to go, are oblig'd to 
return to their reſpective colleges by nine a clock 
at night. They are carefully watch'd by their 
officers, calPd proctors, choſen every year, whoſe 
buſineſs is to inſpect the behaviour of the ſcholars. 
After college hours, they have power to ſearch 
all publick houſes, and puniſh whoſoever they 
find, without diſtinction. 725 * 
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Tuis keeps the ſcholars intent upon their ſtu⸗ 


dies,” and prevents many diſorders their head- 


ſtrong. youth would occaſion in the town ; for 
in both the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
there is a ſort of inbred animoſity between the 
ſtudents and the deen. 


15 
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wy b ſteward, 

A vice chancellos, who is choſen out. of the 
heads of the ſeveral colleges every year. | 

Every college has its * independent 
governor. 

EVER kind of 1 has its profeſſors; 
as Divinity, Law, Phyſick, Mathematicks ; 
Hebrew, Arabick and Greek; Aſtronomy, ex- 
perimental Philoſophy, and Caſuiſts; here are 
perſons of learning and capacity choſen every 
rat wavy lectures; Rhetoric, Logic, and the 

thematics. 

T H x profeſſors of Divinity, Law, Phyſick, 
and Mathematicks, are obliged to read to their 
ſtudents four days every week, beſides the tasks 
of the ordinary profeſſors in each college; and if 
the ſcholars neglect their lectures, they: are con- 
fin'd and puniſhed. 

I x this univerſity a youth muſt ſtudy three 
years before. he can be . a batchelor of 
arts, and muſt anſwer all matters propoſed to him 
by any maſter of arts or others. But here I muſt 
obſerve to you, that ſome ingenious young men 
are put back thro? malice, by a maſter's propo- 
ing ſome n queſtion, which in my 
; an 
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and reaſon; cart be ſuppos d poſlible for a young 
ſtudent to anſwer; and if anſwer'd, is of no real 
ſervice: And this ſometimes proceeds from ſome 
ſmart joke or pun, which has been put upon an 
old crab of a maſter. But theſe men, above 
all others, ought to be guided by reaſon, not 
or reſentment ; and attribute any ſuch 
ſallies of wit to be the effect of a ready genious un- 
cultivated, and not a deſign to injure or inſult 
any one. But age has its foibles as well as youth. 
AFTER a young ſtudent is admitted batchelor 
of arts, he muſt continue his ſtudies three or four 


years more, before he can arrive to be maſter of 
arts; and many years more before he can be ad. | 


mitted to the degyee of a doctor. 
"FT r1s univerſity has ſixteen colleges, 4 of 
which, moſt worth wine, I will give! Jou 


ſome account of. 
- Jesvs-CoLLEGE, was founded by Malcolm 


IV. King of Scots, earl of Cambridge' and 
Huntingdon, , in honour to a French Queen, 
call'd St. Ranegundis, wife to Lothair, King of 
France, in regard to an inviolable alliance between 
the French and Scots; he endow'd it for a nun- 
out of the third penny he received from the 
county of Cambridge by inheritance. | 
Tx lands of Cambridge being in proceſs of 
time forfeited, the nuns were forced to leave the 
houſe ; and Henry the ſeventh of England con- 
verted it into a college in honour of St. Rane- 
gundis, and put it _ the a N of the 
bilkop of Ny. VO, eg ECT 
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Ix hath receiv'd many benefactions; it has K 


provoſt, ſixteen fellows, and twenty two ſcho- 
lars; and chiefly educates clergymen. a 
KinG's-COLLEGE, . was founded by He 
VI. and its conſpicuous and venerable chapel 
ſtrikes one with admiration in entering the town. 
T Hs college chapel is a very long and large 
room, without any pillars to ſupport its roof; 
and its choir adorned by King Henry VIII. has 
exceeding fine carv'd work in wood; and the 
glaſs painting adds a great beauty to it. 7 
THE whole building, roof and all, is of free- 
ſtone, with the crown, coronet, and other en- 
ſigns of honour of the houſe of Lancaſter, curi- 
ouſly cut in ſtone in ſeveral places, its founder 
being of the houſe of Lancaſter. _ | 
I think it an amuſement not unworthy your 
peruſal, to ſend a copy of the founder's, King 
Henry the ſixth's will, which thews the greatneſs - 
of his deſign. 6 | 


The will is as follows : 


A® touching the dimenſions of the church of 
my faid college of our Lady and St. Nicholas 

of Cambridge, I have deviſed and appointed, that: 
the ſame church ſhall contain in length two hun- 
dred and eighty eight foot of Aſſiſe, without any 
iles; and all of the wideneſs of forty foot. 
And the length of the ſame church from the 
weſt end unto the altars, at the choir door-ſhall- - 
contain one hundred e foot, and from 
0 the 
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the provoſt's ſtall unto the Grece, called Gradus 
Ohori, ninety foot, for thirty five ſtalls on either 
fide of the ſame choir, anſwer to LXX fellows, 
and ten prieſts conduits, which muſt be de Prima 
Forma, And from the ſaid ſtalls unto the eaſt 
end of the faid church, twenty two foot of 
Aſſiſe: Alſo a Rere doſſe bearing the rood loſt, 
departing the choir, and the body of the church, 


containing in length forty foot, and 1 in breadth 
fourteen foot. 


THE walls of the ſame church to be in "BR 
ninety foot, imbattelled, vaulted, and chare- 
roofed, ſufficiently butteraced ; and every butte- 
race fined with finals. 

Av in the eaſt end of the ame church ſhall be 
a window of nine days; and betwixt every butte- 
race, a window of five days; and betwixt every 

of the ſame butteraces in the body of the church, 
on hoth ſides of the ſame church, a cloſet, with 
an altar therein, containing in length. twenty foot, 
and in breadth ten foot, vaulted and finiſhed under 
the foil of the iſle windows. And the pavement 
of the church to be enhanced four foot above the 
ground 'without ; and the height of the pavement 
of the choir, one foot _ a half above the pave- 
ment of the church. 


AN p the pawenbein of che altar ade ſoot 
above that. 

AN p on the north fide of the choir a veſtry, 
containing in length fifty foot, and in breadth 
twenty wo foot, departed into two houſes beneath, 
and d houſes mo * zch ſhall contain in 
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height twenty two foot in all, with an entry from 
the choir vaulted. 

AND at the weſt end of the church a cloyſter- 
ſquare ; the eaſt pane containing in length one 
hundred and ſeventy five foot, and the welt pane 
as much, 5 

Tu BE north pane two hundred foot, and the 
ſouth pane as much ; of the which, the deambu- 
latory thirteen foot wide, and in height twenty 
foot to the corbill-table, with clear ſtories and 
butteraces with finals, vaulted and embattelled ; 
and the ground thereof four foot lower than the 
church ground, 

AND in the middle of the weſt pane of the 
cloyſter, a ſtrong tower, ſquare, containing 
twenty four foot within the walls; and in the 
eight, one hundred and twenty foot to the cor- 
bill- table and four ſmall turrets over that, fined 
with pinnacles ; and a door in the faid cloyſter 


inward, but outward none, 


AND as touching the dimenſions of the houſin 
of the aforeſaid college, I have deviſed and ap- 
pointed in the ſouth-{ide. of the ſaid church a 
quadrant, cloſing to both ends of the ſame church; 
the eaſt pane whereof ſhall contain two hundred 
and thirty foot in length, and in breadth, within 
the walls, twenty two foot : In ſome panes mid- 
dle, a tower for a gate-houſe, containing in 
length thirty foot, and in breadth twenty two 
foot, and in height forty foot, with three 
chambers' over the gate, every one over the 
ocher. i | 
N 8 2 
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AND 


( 

Ap on either ſide of the fame gate four 
chambers, every one containing in length twen 
five foot, and in breadth twenty two foot; — 
over every of theſe chambers, two chambers 
above of the ſame meaſure, or more, with two 
towers outward, and two towers inward. 

TEE ſouth pane ſhall contain in length two 
hundred and thirty eight foot, and in breadth 
twenty two foot within, in which thall be ſeven 
chambers, every one containing in length twen 
nine foot, and in breadth twenty two foot, wit 
a chamber, parcel of the provoſt's lodging con- 
taining in length thirty five foot ; and with a 
chamber in the eaſt corner of the ſame pane, 
containing in length twenty five foot, and in 


| _ breadth thirty two foot; and over every of all 


theſe chambers, two chambers ; and with five 
towers outward, and three towers inward. The 
weſt pane ſhall contain in length two hun- 
dred and thirty foot, and in breadth within 
twenty four foot ; in which, at the end towards 
the church, ſhall be a library, containing in 
length one hundred and, ten foot, and in breadth 
twenty four foot: and under it a large houſe for 
reading and diſputations, containing in length 
forty foot ; and two chambers under the ſame 
library, each containing twenty nine foot in 
length, and in breadth twenty four foot. And 
over the ſaid library, a houſe of the fame large- 
neſs for divers the wardrobe-ſtuff of the fame 

college. e e 
IN the other end of the ſame pane, a hall, 
containing in length one hundred foot, 1 
| Vault 
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yault of twelve foot in height, ordained for 
the cellar and buttery; and the breadth of the 
hall thirty fix foot, on every fide thereof a 
bay- window. | 

AND in the nether end of the ſame hall, to 
wards the middle of the pane, a pantry and but- 
tery, every of them in length twenty foot, and 
in breadth ſeventeen foot; and over that, two 
chambers for officers. 

AND: at the nether end of the hall, towards 
the weſt, a goodly kitchen, And the ſame pane 
ſhall have inward two towers, ordained for the 
ways into the hall and library: And in every 
corner of the ſaid quadrant ſhall be two corner 
towers, one inward, and one outward, more 
than the towers above rehearſed, And at the 
upper end of the hall the provoſt's lodging, that 
is, to wit, more than the chamber for him above 
ſpecify d; a parlour on the ground, containing 
thirty four foot in length, and twenty two foot in 
breadth ; and two chambers above of the fame 
quantity, And weſtward cloſing thereto, a 
kitchen for him, a larder-houſe, ſtables, and 
other neceſſary houſings and grounds. And weſt- 
ward beyond theſe houſes, and the faid kitchen, 
ordained for the hall, a bakehouſe, a brewliouſe, 
and other houſes of office; between which there 
is left a ground ſquare of eighty foot in every 
pane for wood and ſuch ſtuff : And in the middle 
of the faid large quadrant ſhall be a conduit goodly 
deviſed for the eaſe of the fame college. 

AND I will, that the edification proceed in 
large form of my faid college, clean and ſubſtan- 
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tial, ſetting a part ſuperfluity of too great curious 
works of entail and buſy moulding. 

AN B I have deviſed and appointed, that the 
precinct of my faid college, as well on both ſides 
of the garden from the college to the water, as in 
all other places of the ſame precinct, be incloſed 
with a ſubſtantial wall of the height of fourteen 
foot, with a large tower at the principal entry 
againſt the middle of the eaſt pane out of the 
high ſtreet, And in the ſame tower a large gate; 
and another tower in the middle of tlie weſt end 
of the new bridge; and the ſame wall to be 
_ creſted, embattelFd and fortify'd with towers, 
as many as ſhall be thought convenient there- 
unto, be: £4 | 
A ND 1 will that my faid college be edify'd of 
the moſt ſubſtantial and beſt abiding ſtuff, of 
ſtone, lead, braſs, and iron, that may beſt be 
had and provided thereto, LS 


CLARE-HAILL, is a fine neat building of free- 
ſtone,” very commodious and beautiful. It con- 
ſiſts of two ſpacious ſquares, with a fine library- 
room, built of free-{tone, ſupported by a row of 
pillars, which makes it a very magnificent build- - 
ing. 1 
| In HAT I have already wrote is ſufficient to 

give you a juſt idea of the grandeur of this uni- 
- verſity; ſo ſhall not trouble you with an account 
of every particular college, It is undoubtedly a 
great and ancient nurſery of learning, as the fol- 
lowing character from King Arthur plainly de- 
monſtrates. | 


ARTHUR, 


(few). 
Ax r RH relying on the regal power 
received from God, to all his ſervants 


GREETING, 


Foraſmuch as almighty Gad, through the mercy 
of his clemency, without any antecedent merit, has 
beflow'd on me the ſceptre of a king; 1 willogy 
return to him ſome part of what he has given. Be- 
ing therefore guided by his grace, for the love of the 
heavenly country, and the health-of the ſouls of my pre- 


deceſſors, Kings of Britain, for the advancement of 


the publick welfare of my kingdom. of Britain, and 
the ſpiritual benefit of the ſcholars continually ſtudy- 


ing at Cambridge, by the advice and conſent of 


all and ſingular the prelates and princes of the ſame 


kingdom, with licence of the apoſtolick ſee; IU 


this prefent writing enact and firmly decree, that 
the aforeſaid city of ſcholars, in which hitherto my 
predeceſſors, through the grace of the founder, have 
received the brightneſs of knowledge, and the light 
of learning, be exempt from publick taxes, and 
burthenſome works ; that the dofiors and ſcholars 
there may adhere to the ſtudy of literature undiſ- 
turb'd, as Lucius, the glorious king of Britain, de- 


creed, embracing chriſtianity, by the preaching of 


the doctors of Cambridge. Wherefore the doctors 
and ſcholars of Cambridge are to remain in per- 


— 


pertual tranquility, ſafe and defended by regal pri- | 


vileges, with their families and eftates, from all ſe- 


cular ſervitudes, as alſo from regal taxes, great 
or * fr ma II. | ; 
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Tus charter was wrote about twelve hundred 
years ago, and King Arthur ſent it by his nephew 
to the rector of the ſchools, whoſe name was 
Rynol. | | 
From the beſt account of time I can gather, 
this was an univerſity five hundred years before 
that famous one of Oxford. | "WY, 
I EIS univerſity has abundance of fine libra- 
Ties ; and every college endeavours to out- vie each 
other both in collecting antient manuſcripts, and 
likewiſe in modern books. | 
Trrs town gives the title of Duke to the 
eldeſt ſons of the Kings of England. 
TRR county of Cambridge lies low and marſhy; 
and produces excellent butter, and abundance of 


good grain, 


Ma y the great director of all human af- 
fairs, be your conſtant guide, and bring me ſaſe 
to enjoy the converſation of my friend, who is, 
conſtantly in my mind. I often think of my 
friends and native country, and ſometimes even 
reſolve to return ſooner than I deſign'd; but am 
now determin'd to ſtay ſome time longer; and 
ſhall always ſend you the accounts of my tra- 


vels. I am 
Your Friend and Servant. 


LET- 
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SET out from Cambridge ſoon after I wrote 
my laſt letter to partake of the pleaſures of 
New-market, which is more famous for horſe 
races, than any grandeur of the town: For it 
conſiſts only of one ſtreet. I never thought my 
time better ſpent than ] did at this place. Here all 
mankind are upon a level, from the firſt peer to 
the pooreſt peaſant. The farmer, the graſier, 
the farrier, and the ploughman, bets money with 
his Grace, his Lordſhip, Sir Thomas, &c. with 
as much freedom as if there was no diſtinction; 
and ſometimes Hob proves too ſharp for his Grace, 

In the morning the horſes are led over the 
grounds to air them, and make a pretty ſight; but 
when they come to ſtart for the plate, to ſee 
| G 5 . what 
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what attention there is in every face, in-expecta- 
tion of the great wagers depending, is ſomething 
worth obſervation, When a race is over, I can 
give you no better an idea of it, than the deciſion 
of a battle. For here are ſuch a number of horſe 
and foot, in ſuch confuſion, ſome galloping away 
full-fpeed ; others ſeizing their betts, like con- 
querors their ſpot] ; while the loſers look like diſ- 
conſolate priſoners ; the whole in ſhort is a ſcene 
very difficult to he expreſs'd to the life; but I am 

ſure would divert you much to ſce, 
As foon as the races were over, I return'd to 
Cambridge, where I am acquainted. with two or 
three ingenious men; here I ſtaid a few days; in 
which time, I muſt confeſs, I was entertain'd in 
a moſt polite and gentee] manner by the ſtudents. 
FRO M Cambridge I croſs'd the country to 
Bedford, which is the county town of Bedford- 
thire, it is an old built town; in a low ground, 
and on each ſide a river, like the city of London; 
it is pretty large, has five churches, but very 
ſew people of any diſtinction; for notwithſtand- 
ing it has a great many inhabitants, I don't re- 

member I ſaw one ee-houſe. 1 12108 

From Bedford I took a ride to Luton, which 
is in Bedfordſhire, tho very near Hertfordſhire, 
the place called Luton Downs is a wild fort of 
land, yet the greateſt part of it very well ma- 
nur'd. Theſe downs lie very open to the coun- 
try; and I have ſome very particular reaſon to 
remember them, for a man well mounted at- 
tack'd me piſtol in hand, and took away my 
money. Theſe fort of robbers the ue" 
gh 
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Highwaymen, or collectors upon the roads: 
The man indeed usd me very well; he only 
faid, 'DELIVER YOUR MONEY, Sin; but 
bad not been us d to ſuch language all the 
time I had been in England; nor did I uſe 
to part with my money in any ſuch manner; 
but upon my heſitating, he elevated his piſtol. 
cloſe to my breaſt and repeated the fame words, 
with an additional Damme; and T was oblig d 
to pay him contribution. 

In this country are ſeveral fine ſeats; and 
the noblemen and gentlemen have greater influ- 
ence over the country people than the King has 
over the citizens of Tonka: who are the moſt 
reſolute people in the world in the defence of 
their liberties and properties. 

Tux Duke of Kent has a fine ſeat: A 
ral Byng has another: The Duke of Bedford 
has likewiſe a fine ſeat, but very old. : 

BE BFORDSHIRE is a pleaſant country for 
ſport ; eſpecially for fiſh A. wild fowl; having 
abundance of fons or marſhes; here are good 
ſtore of hares and fome partridges ; but: in the 
general I can't fay I thinkita pleaſant ovuntry 

AMPTILL, a pretty market town, er 
ſour or five miles from Bedford, is mich plea- 
fanter than the county-town, 5 

Tur town of Bedford ſends. abundaffce of 
veal, ready kill'd to London, which is near 
fifty miles; the carriages ſet out from Bedfott 
about ſix a clock on F riday morning, and bring 
their goods to Newgate market in London, on 
* morning by three or four. a-cloek; 
and 
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and the Londoners are fond of country meat : 
Swine's fleſh particularly is very much-eſteem'd 
for being fed in the country: becauſe abundance 
1s fed about town, and reckon'd not ſo ſweet : 
But obſerve, my friend, the cunning contri- 
vances of mankind to get money. In order 
to fell this London-fed pork at a good price and 
quick market, the owners, or their ſervants, dreſs 
themſelves with the air of country people, fell 
their meat as ſuch ; and when it comes to table, 
is the fineſt country pork in the world; for 
the Engliſh people are very fantaſtical both in 
diet and dreſs; and like or diſlike thro* conceit. 

In the county. of Bedford, near a place call'd 
Woburne, is a fort of earth which petrihes 
wood, | | | 
- BEDFORDSHIRE does not afford much va- 
riety, it has no city, nor any town of conſide- 
rable note. 1 

I sET out from Bedford for Northampton, 
which is very pleaſantly fituatel ; and the coun- 
ty town of Northamptonſhire. This is a famous 
place for leather and making ſhoes ; and near 
it are great numbers of noblemen's and gentle- 
men's ſeats. | 1 1 

I HAD not been long here before particular 
buſineſs engag'd me to come to London. 
lx my way I baited at Dunſtable, a place 
where abundance of travellers ſtop; tho' I think 
not a pleaſant town; it is ſituated upon a dry 


chalky ground, where no ſprings can be found; 


but they have large ponds of ſtanding water, 
which the inhabitants told me were ſcarce ge 
Wile: dtp, 
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dry, that ſupply the town very well. It has 
a great many inns, and is much frequented, it 
being in the high road from London to the 
north weſt of England. I happen'd to be here - 
one market day, whereare brought plenty of corn, 
cattle, and proviſions. I eat ſome larks here, 
becauſe it is reckon'd the heſt town in Eng- 
land for plenty of thoſe birds, and the beſt way 
of dreſſing them; I think they deſerve it; for 
they really pleas'd me very much. This town 
is in Bedfordſhire, vr; BS : We 

TRE next place of any note I arriv'd at 
was St. Albans, in Hertfordſhire, a very ancient 
town, ſeated upon a hill: It is very populous, . 
but the inhabitants ſomething rude in their man- 
ners. Abundance of Roman coins, and other 
antiquities have been found here in the earth, 
which are worthy the obſervation of a ſtran- 
ger. I was inform'd, that it was once a ve 
great corn-market, but that the ſmall-pox be- 
ing very brief there, ſpoiFd their market; and 
now a place call'd Hemel-Hempſtead, about five 
miles from St. Albans in the fame county, is 
the greateſt corn-market in that part of the 
country. St. Albans abounds with inns; and 
is chiefly govern'd by inn-keepers, apotheca- 
ries and lawyers, of which profeſſions the ma- 
yor and aldermen generally conſiſt. wy” 

My curioſity led me, to ſtay a little longer 
than I would otherwiſe have done, from a great 
character I heard of the. husbandmen in. this 
county, who are reckon'd the beſt in England, 
and produce the fineit wheat. 

Yo. I THER E- 
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- T THEREFORE ſet out from St. Albans to 
Hemel-hempſtead, the great corn-market, which 
indeed anſwer'd my expectations. Abundance 
of black cherry trees alſo grow in this country in 
the open fields and hedges ; and the earth ſeems 
to be plow'd by mathematical rules. 

FROM Hempſtead T went to Parkhemſtead, 
which was once a fine town, and had a good 
market; it was at this place the Engliſh nobles 
met to ſhake off the Norman yoke, It is 
now of no great repute ; but is a very pleaſant 
town. 

| LANGLEY-ABBEY, a place of no great re- 
pute, but is the town where Nicholas, ſurnamed 
Breakſpear, afterwards biſhop of Rome, was 
born, And of him there is no great matter to 
boaſt of; for he was a man of ſuch a proud 


ſpirit, and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, that he made 


Frederick the Reman Emperor hold his ſtirrup. 

- WaTFoRD, is a large town, ſeated on a 
pleaſant river, and has a large market every Sa- 
turday. 1 | 
Bix near the extreme part of Hertford- 
ſhire, near the county of Middleſex, I was de- 
termin'd to ſee the other fide of the country; 
therefore ſtruck over to St. Albans again; from 
from whence I went to Hatheld, which is but 
an indifferent town, but the Earl of Salisbury 
has here a noble ſeat, which was once a palace 
for the Kines of England ; it is a fine building, 


pleaſantly fituated, for proſpect, air, and water, 


and has a fine par k. | 


FROM 
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From Hatfield I was reſolv'd to go to Hit- 
chin, which is a large town, I think the laſt 

in Hertfordſhire on that ſide, being on the con 
— of | Bedfordſhire: In my way thither I 
ſtopt to refreſh my ſelf at a village, where. I 
was inform'd a man was, by his own laſt win 
and defire, bury*d in the loft of a barn, which 

was the oddeſt whim I ever heard of. 

HircHin is a large town, has a good corn- 
market, and is very populous; but the people very 
uncouth in their manners, as indeed they are all 
over Hertfordſhire, unleſs the gentlemen; for 
as I obſerv'd to you before, the Engliſh gentlemen 
are for the moſt part polite and good na- 

tur'd. 

I xow made the beſt of my way to Hertford, 
the county town, ſeated on the river Lea, and is 
very pleaſant; I ſaw nothing here particular; 
and having refreſhed my ſelf, I mounted again 
for London, in the very ſame road I ſet out 
from thence, except that at Kingſland, within 
two miles, I croſſed the road to Iſlington, and 
ſo to town, I am very much pleas d with 
my journey, and have all the time enjoy'd an 
excellent ate of NS: 


Fan Nur Friend. 
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* Ou will think it long, I don't doubt ſince 
| = you had a letter from me; but the buſi- 
neſs which call'd me to London, engag'd me 
longer than I expected. But I am now again 
reſolv d to take a little pleaſure. A particular 
acquaintance of mine has a Vatcht, which gives 
me a great opportunity of ſeeing the country on 
each ſide the river Thames; and as it is now 
the pleaſant ſeaſon, I frequently accept his invi- 
tation; and ſhall therefore ſend you ſuch obſer- 

vations as I have made in theſe little voyages. 
ADJOINING to London is a pleaſant place 
call'd Lime-houſe, near which our yatcht gene- 
rally lies, oppoſite to Lime-houſe is Deptſord, a 
very populous town, inhabited chiefly. by ſea- 
men, Here the King has a Dock for building 
ſhips ſor the Royal Navy, with ſtore houſes for 
ammu- 
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ammunition, and other neceſſaries proper for a 
fleet. en 

GREENWICH in a manner joins to Dept- 
ford; it is a large and pleaſant town, inhabited 
by abundance of gentry, and is a place of great 
reſort, It was anciently the reſidence of the 
Kings and Queens of England. Here the fa- 
mous Elizabeth, that warlike Queen of England, 
was born. The palace is but ſmall, and is now 
inhabited by the governor of Greenwich hoſ- 
— which looks more like a palace than any 

ilding in the whole kingdom. Its ſituation, 
nobleneſs of architecture and ſpaciouſneſs, is be- 
yond what can be imagin'd. I don't wonder 
when a ſtranger ſees ſuch an hoſpital as this, 
that he ſays, The Kings of England live in 
cottages, but the beggars in palaces. The hall 
of this hoſpital is painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, who painted the cupola of St. Paul's. In 
this place old and diſabled ſeamen are well pro- 
vided for, | ; 

HERE is a pleaſant terras on the banks of 
the Thames; the ſeamens lodgings are com 
pos d of two wings, with a large area in the 
middle. Behind this hoſpital, is a ſmall, but 
moſt delightful park, with various walks, well 
ſtock'd with deer, and much frequented by 
genteel people. It is likewiſe much noted for a 
place of rendezvous in holy-day time for ſer- 
vants, both men and women ; and here many 
young girls, elevated with pleaſure and a little 
liquor, are eaſily perſuaded to ſurrender their 
virginity: at diſcretion, And I have often _ 
CRE: 4 0 
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der'd that people would ſuffer their children to 
go at ſuch times, where Ny. are under! the 
greateſt temptations. -- - 
Vom a hill in this park is a houſe built by 
King Charles the ſecond, for making aſtrono- 
mica] obſervations, er he furniſh'd with te- 
leſcopes, and other inſtruments fit for the pur- 
poſe, and for the better making theſe obſerva- 
tions. From the top of this houſe is a fine 
proſpect, not only of the city of London, the 
counties of Kent, Middleſex, and Surry; but 
likewiſe of the river Thames, which affords a 
delightful proſpect, to ſee the ſhips every tide 
going out and coming in, bringing home the 
treaſures of foreign nations, and carrying out 
the manufactures of their own. _ 
 BLACKHEATH, lies behind this park, and 
is delightful both as to ſituation and proſpect ; 
for it is very near the Thames, but upon a great 
aſcent, and is reckon'd as healthy a ſpot of 
ground as any in England. Upon This heath 1s 
a very noble ſeat built by Sir Gregory Page, 
This heath is famous for being the place where 
the Daniſh camp lay; and here ſeveral bloody 
battles have been fought. | 
Dror this heath Wat. Taylor, an ignorant 
mean fellow, muſter'd a hundred thouſand men, 
He was, as I learn from Engliſh hiſtory, kill'd 
by one Sir William Walworth, a lord mayor of 
London, under pretence of making a treaty. 
Wat. Tylor was indeed a rebel, but when a trea- 
ty is on foot,” J cannot think it honourable pri- 
ae to fla a man under pretence of an ac- 
: commodation 
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commodation. Another rebel nam'd Jack Cade 
in the reign of Henry the ſixth; and Michael 
Joſeph. a backſmith, in the reign. of Henry the 
ſeventh, made this heath the field of battle. 

NEAR this village is a place call d Charleton, 
where is yearly. kept a rude fort of ſport, and is 
called Horn- fair. I was very defirous of ſeeing 
this part of Kent: but the tide would not permit; 
we therefore went aboard the Vateht again, and 
in an hour's time arriv'd at WOOLWICH; 
which for its convenient fituation on the banks 
of the Thames, and the great depth of water, 
is the place where abundance. of large ſhips of 
war are built, It is likewiſe a magazine for 
bombs, carcaſſes, mortars, and all kind of ne- 
cellaries for the ſea ſervice. 

THERE 1s nothing worth remarking as we 
ail'd down the river till we arriv'd at Graveſend, 
unleſs a place call'd Daggenham on the Eſſex 
ſhore. where the Thames made a breach, and 
overflow'd all the neighbouring lands, and-drow-= 
ned many cattel. This breach was at firſt but 
mall, and might have been done at a ſmall ex- 
pence; but it at laſt became a publiek concern; 
and the parliament of England took it under their 
inſpection. It was compleated by Captain Perry, 
a man well known in other parts of the world 
Fa performances of this kind; but is now 

ead. 

GRAVESEND. is a middling ſort of a town, 
where outward bound ſhips take in their provi- 
lions; and here their ſhips are ſearch' d, but 
this ſearch is only a cuſtom. ; and a well oo 
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compliment does it at once. However, all out- 
ward bound ſhips muſt ſtop here. The manner 
of ſtopping them is thus: As ſoon as the centi- 
nel ſees a 4hip among thoſe riding in the road, 
he fires his muſquet, which is as much as to 
ſay, Bring too; if no notice is taken of this, 
the centinel fires again, which is as much as to 
ſay, Why dont you bring to? If the ſhip flops 
not then, he fires again; which means, Thet 
if they wo not too merten e muſt le 
made. 

Ir all this will not do, the gunner of the 
fort fires a piece of cannon, tho without ball: 
if the ſhip ſtops not then, the gunner immedi- 
_ ately fires at them again with ſhot, which 5; 
a ſignal to Tilbury fort, on the oppoſite ſhore, 
in Eſſex; and they immediately let fly upon 
her with all the force they are able. And the 
ſituation of this fort is ſuch, that they can reach 
a ſhip a long way ; for they have a great many 
guns, and it is a regular fortification, 

Ar Graveſend we put a-ſhore, and din'd: 
we met with excellent proviſions; and very 
good liquors; after dinner we ſmoak'd a pipe of 
tobacco, and join'd company with ſome gentle- 
men, who were facetious and good-natur'd, 
and very merry in converſation : one of them 
told the following ſtory, of a robbery commit- 
ted on Gad's-hill, not far from Graveſend, 2 
noted place for robbing ſea-men, when they 
have juſt receiv d their pay: About four a- clock 
in the morning the rohbery was committed by 
one Nicks, who 1mmediately after he had done 
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it, came to Graveſend, where he waited an hour 
before he could ferry over to Tilbury in Eflex, 
then he rode through a part of that county, as 
far as Chelmsford, where he ſtopt half an hour 
to refreſh his bub, ; then he rode thro? the 
county of Efſex, over the downs to Cambridge , 
and thence to Huntingdon, where he bated him- 
ſelf and his mare about an hour, and they keep- + 
ing the north road he arriv'd at York, p94 
eicht in the evening. He immediately put off 
his boots and riding clothes, and went dreſs d to 
the bowling- green; where, among the other gen- 
tlemen, was the lord- mayor of Vork, whom he 
ſingled only, and offer d to lay an odd bett with 
concerning the bowls then running; and likewiſe 
toask him what a clock it was, which was either 
a quarter before or after eight a- clock; he took 
care alſo to bring in ſuch diſcourſe as ſhould make 
the lord- mayor remember the day of the month 
as well as the hour of the day. 

Mx. Nicks was afterwards try'd for the 
robbery ; the man who was robb'd ſwore to the 
robber, the place, and the time. The whole 
caſe turn d upon this ſingle point, ether it was 
puſible that a man could commit a robbery at four 
a-clack in the morning at Gad's-hill in Kent, and 
be upon the bowling-green at York the ſame evening ? 
The jury thought it morally impoſſible; and 
therefore acquitted him; the two places beg 
above a hundred and fifty miles diſtant. 

FR O M Graveſend we ſteer'd our courſe to 
e ; which is a net and | Rrong, fortifi- 

| | cation, 
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cation built by King Charles the fecond, on the 
Aland of Shippey, oo 

Wx now turn'd our courſe up the river Med- 
way, and went aſhore reſolving to ſee as much as 
we could of the county of Kent ; which abounds 
with the richeſt yeomen of any county in England, 

" RocHESTER, was the firſt place we arrived 
at, which is indeed an ancient city, but of very 
little note at this time ; but the river Medway 
makes amends for the city ; it being the chief in 
England for preſerving the Royal Navy. 

CHATHAM, 1s near Rocheſter, upon the 
Medway, and here is a fine large dock for the 
King of England's ſhip's. The magazines for 
cordage, fails, and other materials for ſhips are 
diſpoſed in an excellent manner; andit is efteem'd 
the compleateſt place of its kind in the whole 
World. e e . 1 
I the reign of King Charles the ſecond, 
the Dutch burnt two ſhips lying in the river 
Medway ; but it is now too well guarded to 
ſuffer any more ſuch indignities. 

Wr then reſolv'd to ſee Feverſham,. the bu- 
rial place of King Stephen, the only one of that 
name that ever wore the crown of England. 
It has a market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
and two fairs yearly which continue ten days 
each. Tis a populous and wealthy place, ſitua- 
ted in the pleaſanteſt part of Kent, and has 

water-carriage for their goods, n 
ABUNDANCE of apples, cherries and vifters 
are ſent from this town to the London markets, 
there being ſmall veſſels on purpoſe to attend * 

trade 
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trade and paſſengers, which are calrd Fever 
ſham Hoys. $3 2 

FROM Feverſham we went to a hill called 
Boughton, which is about four miles from Can- 
terbury; from whence that city is plainly ſeen; 
and the whole country within a wo miles of 
London. 


CANTERBURY, is a cy of great antiquity, 
it having been built near three thouſand years; 


it is fituated in a very fertile country; and has 
a profitable trade in the filk manufacture, in- 
troduc'd by the French, who were drove out 
of their native country on account of their re- 
ligion ; which is ſurprizing, that a wife and po- 
litic prince, -who in all probability had no re- 
ligion at all himſelf, would baniſh his ſubjects 
for differing from the general church, and with 
them an advantageous branch of trade. 

This city has a fine cathedral, near which 
the French or Walloons have a church. It 
likewife gives title to the arch-high-prieft of 
England, who is ftiled, His grace the Lord 
archbiſhop of C anterbury. 


Tx city in general makes but an indiffe- 


1 
rent figure; and is more remarkable for its an- 


tiquity, than its preſent grandeur. Here John, 
Henry the ſecond, and Edward the firſt, all 
Kings of England, were married. 
Epwayp the black Prince, of great renown. 
among the Engliſh, was here buried ; as Was 
2 1 the fourth and his Wife. 

Ca NTERBURY is well ſtored with proviſions, 
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and cheap; it has two markets every week, viz, 
Wedneſdays and and r It has about four- 
teen churches. 

CANTERBURY is ef by a mayor, 
court of aldermen, and recorder, and ſends two 
deputies to the grand court of the nation. Its 
ancient grandeur is very much eclips'd by the 
ſhocks. of fortune ; and many caſual fres, that 
have at times almoſt conſum'd the city. 

W were now determin'd to ſee Dover, 
which is commodiouſly ſituated on the ſea, and 
has prodigious high cliffs, which command both 
the ſea and all the adjacent country; it has a 
ſtrong caſtle and fortifications, ſo that it is a 
ſtrong place both by art and nature; it has like- 
wiſe a commodious haven. | 

. Dover is a place of good trade, not only on 
account of its being a ſea-port, but likewiſe for 
its: ſituation, it being ſo near France, that gen- 
tlemen come here to take a trip over and back 
again in a ſhort time, the whole paſſage being 
about twenty miles. It has two markets N. 
week, with very good proviſions. 

ALONG this ſhore are ſeveral other forts, Ca- 
ſtles, and corporate towns, 

SANDWICH, one of the cinque-port towns; 
a place of no great ſtrength; it hath two mar- 
kets a week, viz, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
About nine hundred years ago, the Danes were 
overthrown at this place by Ethelſtone, ſon to 
King Egbert, who took nine of their ſhips. 


This town hath undergone the fortune of war, 
it 
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it having been once deſtroyd by the Danes, and 
e chen and burnt by the F ; -  - Jl 

DxAL, is a member of the town and port of 
Sandwich; to ſecure which, there are three 
caſtles, viz. Deal, Sandown, "and Womar, © It 
was here that Julius Cæſar the Roman Emperor 
landed, when he invaded Britain. Fordwich is 
alſo a member of the port of Sandwich ; it is ſiru- 
ated upon the river Slower, over which there is a' 
bridge: But I could not learn, that this place was 
of any ſignification ; and its pride conſiſts in hav- 
ing good trouts. : 

RECULVER, a place ee by fiſnermen; 
here is a church whoſe lofty ſpire ſerves for a ſea 
mark; and here they told us the ſecond King of 
Kent was buried. 5 

RumNEy, another of the cinque port towns, 
ſituated in a marſh of about fourteen miles in 
length, which is very famous for fatting cattle ; 
this marſh is the gift of the ocean. All the cinque 
Fr towns enjoy particular honours and privi- 

eges. 


AT Romney we fell into company with ſome 
very merry gehtlemen, who told ſeveral inſtruc- 
tive and comical ſtories. One of them particu- 

7 told us a ſtory concerning Vortiger, King 

ritain; who being at war with the northern 


_ of this iſland, ſent to Hengiſt, a Saxon, for 


aſſiſtance, with which Vortiger gain'd the vic- 
tory ; but Hengiſt was ſo delighted with the 
country, that he could not find in his heart to 
return; and therefore requeſted that he might 
* for that delighted with — 
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that he could be fatisfi'd to live in a houſe which 
ſhould require no more land to be built upon, 
than what a hide of leather could cover, Vortiger 
readil y granted this, thinking the requeſt too {mall 
to nk of any deſign, Upon the ground this hide 
of leather encompaſs d, Hengiſt built a caſtle; 
for he caus d the hide to be cut into the ſmalleſt 
thongs poſſible, with which he encompaß d as 
much ground as ſerved his e as from. 
| thence it was called T hong-Caſtte. .. | 

HyTHE, another of the ci — 
are ſome thouſand bones and Kalbe To Sigantick 
ſue, which are kept in a room in very good or- 
der; being the remains of the Danes kill'd. in a 
battle before the Norman Conqueſt. It has an in- 
different market on — The town is go- 
vern'd by a mayor and Jams, under whole care 
here are two hoſpitals. 


1 ING determin'd to reſt ourſelves . I: am 
willing to ſend you as ſoon as poſſible what progreſs 
I make, which when you come to collect will 
be ſufficient to give you a general knowledge o 
the kingdom of England; and a en 
of What 3 is worthy obſervation, | I remain | 


Your PERL and Fe 2255 Friend. 
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HEN Twas in nn 1 ud! to hear much 
Won nos np of Rye-hih, for they are e- 
md the beſt that comes to Billingſgate- mar- 


; and being not a ot way from this town, . 
was reſolv'd to ee i K. 


e is in the county of 
uſſex, the ready way from . to Normandy, 


#hich makes it very * non for the eggs 
ade, that is, ſelling goods without paying duty to 
de King; as indeed all the ports and towns which 
e convenient for trade with France doythe like. 
is a cinque Port, inhabited chiefly by rmen, 
tt is govern'd by a mayor and jurats; and it has 
0 markets every week, 'viz, I ROS and , 
turdays, * 


* 
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" In this port King George the firſt was put ſafe 
aſhore in his return from Germany, when the 
— Engliſh people expected to hear of his being at the 
bottom of the ſea; for it was Om ws Reaſon, 
and prodigious ftormy weather. 

I SHALL give you an account of two or three 
places in Kent, and then take my leave of it. 
Notwithſtanding Canterbury is an ancient city, 
F = Maidſtone has the ere of the country. 

ere are kept the aſſiaes, the courts of juſtice, 
as likewiſe the place for electing members of par. 
liament ; and is the grand reſort for the gentry; 
and the ladies appear at church on N with 
the ſplendor. of a court. 
Tux river Medway is ige to this town 
for hoys, which bring to London vaſt quantities 
of cherries ; the county of Kent, particularly 
this part of it, having the fineſt cherry-orchard 
in England; and you would be amaz'd to fee 
what quantities are 5 to London in a plen- 
tiful ſeaſon. 

Tu NE RID z W EI 18, remarkable for its 
waters: tho' I muſt conſeſs I think there are va. 
ters near London, equally as good, call'd Mu- 
Tunbridge-Wells ; the latter have been much 
reſorted to by people of the greateſt diſtinction, 
when one of the royal kee of England drank 
them ; but when that gf prince left. of drinking, 
the company in a great meaſure left of coming: 
For the Eve] iſh people are very. whimſical 
X gate Rel er theſe waters my ſelf 

t ſeaſon, and began p early in the year; 
the firſt morning the princes 2 there ow 

f ut 
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but little company ; I was ſeriouſly amuſing my 
felf with a pipe 5 tobacco, e 
in a walk, where ſhe took two or 5 
which I had the opportunity of viewing her 
and hearing her talk; I never ſaw a more plea- 
fant countenanc'd lady i in my life, nor one of a 
| ſweeter diſpoſition. Her addreſs was 43-41 

yet ſhe behav'd with the greateſt affability i 
nable; and T plainly diſcover'd, that peridhs 
bred up in the ſplendor of a court, can take plea- 
ſure in talking with people of lefs figure than is 
found there ; where ceremony takes place of the 
ſweets of converſation and real friendſhip, I 
have often been amaz'd, that crown'd heads don't 
find means ſometimes to converſe with their com- 
mon ſubjects mcognito ; they would often receive 
a greater pleaſure by it than they can ir ure FA 

A Mzrrry, mad, 9 inoffenſi 
of a gentlemen, is a conſtant viſiter at theſe Wells ; 
and ftiles himſelf Knight of New-tunbridee-wells; 
he makes verſes, ſermons, ſpeeches to the ladies, 
admires them prodigiouſly ; but he imagines he 
is engag d to a young lady of quality, who at- 
tended the Princeſs, and therefore proceeds no 
farther than complaiſance in his way. But there 
is to every publick place of reſort in Englant, 
either a fool or a ne; but generally both. 

Bur to return to Tunbridge-Wells in Kent, 
it lies in a hottom between two hills, one called 
mount Sion, and the other mount Ephraim, both 
abounding in houſes and gardens for the reception 
of thoſe who come to drink the waters, or for 
MII the ow” 
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Tax well is large, pav'd, and ſurrounded, 
with a large wall ; here is pavd walks, one fide 
of which is inhabited by ae e coffee- 
men; and on the other ſide is a good market. 

I can't ſay much to this place; we indeed riſe 
in the morning and go to the Wells; at nine go 
home to dreſs, at ten ſome go to church and 
ſome to coffee-houſes ; then to the walks, where 
muſick is continually playing; ; and in theſe walks 
all fort of people are to be met with; and con- 
verſation is free for every one, provided n 
and good manners are obſerv'd. ; 

As Tunbridge is a place of much reſort, game- 

ſters, ſharpers, intriguers, fortune-hunters, fops, 
fools, beaux, &c. are here in ſwarms; and a great 
many gameſters find their account: for notwith- 
ſtanding there are very ſevere. laws in England 
againſt gaming, yet the people have ſuch an incli- 
nation to it, that no laws can reſtrain them, 
I will give you a general account of the county 
of Kent, and then proceed; it is of a fat foi], 
which makes its yeomen rich; here is plenty of 
_ cattle, fiſh, fowl, and fruits, 3 hops in great 
plenty. The inhabitants diſtinguiſh their coun- 
ty in the following manner; the upper part heal- 
thy but not wealthy; the middle both healthy and 
wealthy; and the lower part or marſhes, Aa 
thy but not healthy, the people being continually 
ſuhject to agues; but theſe Lowlands are remar- 
kable for the men having many wives, I am, 
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9 Your Friend and Seaman. 
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LETTER XII. 


SIR, 
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there not ſuiting my diſpoſition, we ſet out 
ſor Lewes, the road to which is very bad; it 
is a fine pleaſant town, well built on the banks of 
the river, within twelve miles of the ſea. This 
town is well inhabited both by gentlemen and 
tradeſmen, is govern'd by two conſtables, and 
ſends two burgeſſes to parliament. 


F R O M this town we rode in full view of the 


ſea, on a fine. even ground, for above twelve 


miles, to Bright Helmſton, a poor fiſhing town, 
on the very edge of the ſea. 


From hence we came to Shoreham, which i is 
chiefly inhabited by ſhip- carpenters, ſhip-chand- 
lers, and other trades depending upon ſhipping. 


- I faw nothing in this country worth remarking, 


dll. we came to Chicheſter, a city in a plain 
To f H + country, 


EING-q quite tir of Tunbridge, the diverſion _ 
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country, on the banks of a river, which at a 


che N HG ber 
at ſome diſtance upon the ſea. There were ſeve- 


he 

wha it was: He told us it wasaninftrument of ſuch 
a nature, that he could have a hundred guineas 
for the ſight of it; and that he durſt not make 
one like it on pain of death; for that a number 
of them would call the bird s out of the air, the 
beaſts out of the field, the fiſhes out of the wa- 
ter, and even the dead out of their graves: Theſe 
wonderful qualities rais'd our curioſity, and one 
of the company wager'd a bottle of wine it was 
impoffible. * The old fellow prov'd the virtues of 
his - inſtrument thus : As to the firſt article a 
gentleman he knew, who was blind, W 
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not only give à hundred guineas to have a fight 
of it, but even a thouſand; the inſtrument he 
play d upon was only a ſixpence, and as it is the 
current coin of this kingdom, it is death to 
make one like it; as to the other qualities of calling; 
the birds, &c. he faid all things obey'd the call 
of money; therefore a number of his inſtru- 
ments would command any thing; and as to 
the raiſing the dead out of their graves, the 
grave-diggers, we were inform d, would oblige 
the ſurgeons with dead bodies, for a handſome 
gratuity, We allow'd our friend had loſt his 
bottle, and the old man made us very i 
FROM Chicheſter we paſs'd by the earl of 
Scarborough's feat at Stanſted, ſurrounded with 
thick woods. From this houſe are ſeen the har- 
bour of Portſmouth, the ſhips at Spithead, as 
likewiſe St. Helens. Spithead has been of late 
years famous for a peaeeable and noble fleet, 
where gentlemen and ladies us'd to be v 
nificently entertain d, without fear of a broad- 
fide being given them; the goddeſs of the fea 
having here ſeem'd to fix her amorous abode. 
From the Earl of Scarborough's ſeat, we 
ſoon reach'd Portſmouth, which is the largeſt 
fortification in England. This place is ſituatett 
in ſuch 2 manner, that it is the beſt ſecurity to 
the navy of any port in England; the entrance 
mta the harbour is ſafe, but very narrow, guar» 
ded on both ſides with plat-forms of cannon, - 
particularly on the Point, - where there'is a brick 
plat-form built with two tier of guns, one over 
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the gunners cannot be beaten from their gu 
or their guns eaſily diſmounted, - 
TE — 42 * ne of land an the 
ſide of Goſport, where are two batteries. 
Bron any ſhips can enter this port, they 
muſt likewiſe paſs. the cannon of the main 
plat- form of the garriſon z and allo another at 
South- ſea caſtle; fo that it ſeems next to im- 
poſſible for any ſhips to force their way into 
this harbour. 
Tals town is alſo very ſtrong by land, the 
works being very large and numerous and ſe- 
veral additions made about the docks and yards, 
which tho' in ſome meaſure independent one of 
another, yet they cannot eaſily be ſeparately at- 
tack'd, while they are in the poſſeffion of one 
maſter. 
Tux docks and yard are the perſect repre- 
ſentation of a town, there being large rows 
.of houſes built at the publick charge, fer the 
principal officers of the place, eſpecially the com- 
miflioner, the agent of the victualling office, &c. 

PoRT$MOUTH,, beſides, its being a fortifica- 

tion, is a fine flouriſhing corporation. . Peace is 
commonly ſuppos'd to bring plenty; but war 
enriches this town, on account of t 9 con- 
courſe of people, both mariner and others, who 
have buſineſs. here at ſuch times. But the buil- 
ding of the navy being much increasd, and 
a great part of it done here, le a conti- 
nual trade, 
i. ne the RB is like moſt 


Ghee and independent of any military fore 
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as much as if there was no garriſon there; for 
the Engliſh people are very jealous of their civil 
rights, and cannot endure to ſee more mili 
men than are abſolutely requiſite; and they are 
kept under ſtrict diſcipline with regard to the 
civil magiſtrate: the governors of all fortified 
places are ſenſible of this; therefore take great 
care to avo id diſputes. T 
TRE country from Portſmouth to South- 
ampton lies very low, and is full of creeks and 
inlets to the ſea and rivers, all the way to South- 
ampton ; and we ferry over three times in about 
eighteen miles ; beſides. going over one hridge at 
Tichfield. Our firſt ferry was from Portſmouth 
to Goſpart, from thence to Titchfield, where we 
paſs a river. Four miles farther we paſs another 
river at Buſſelton, which is narrow, but very 
deep; and is a yard for building ſhips of war. 
From hence when we are oppoſite to Sou- 
thampton, we paſs another creek, which is both 
broad and deep. wt T0 
O the oppoſite bank ſtands the ancient town 
of Southampton ; on the other ſide of which is 
another river; fo that this town is ſituated upon 
a point running out into the ſea, between two 
fine rivers, both . navigable ſome way into the 
country, which are very uſeful for bringing 
down timber; for the river on the weſt fide of 
the town comes by the edge of New Foreſt ; 
here we ſaw a prodigious quantity of timber, 
of an uncommon ſize, lying on the ſhore of 
the river for above two miles, where it is left 
RR bus 5 (00 9 ney 
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us they have occaſion for it. 
So rHAMrrog is an old large town, well 
inhabited, tho its trade as well the town itſelf, 
is very much damaged; for London ſwallows 
up the trade of moſt places in England. It is 
-govern'd by a mayor, bailiffs, and burgeſſes, 
and ſends two burgeſſes to parliament. 
W now chang'd our rout, and came to 
| Petersfield, remarkable for its great number of 
inns, Which is certainly an advantage to travel- 
lers, and are of great ſervice if one happens to 
be indiſpos' d: For the towns and villages in En- 
gland are in general well ſtor'd with inns, and 
the towns are ſeldom very far diſtant from one 
Tx Duke of Bolton has two very fine ſeats 
in this country, one between Alton and Alres- 
ford, and one at Baſing. Alton is a ſmall market 
town, of no note, neither is there any conſide- 
rable manufacture in all this part of England; 
except a little drugget and ſhalloon making. 
FROM Alton we came to Farnham, which 
is a large popiilous market- town, ſeated on the 
river Wey: Its market. is remarkable for the 
vaſt quantity of corn bought here, but particu- 
© harly oats and barley. Near this town King 
© - Elfred ſubdu'd the Danes, and made a great 
F 3 flaughter of them. | | 
. . From Farnham we went over Bagſhot- heath, 
E and Windſor foreſt, which is a vaſt tract of 
land within twenty miles of Eondon, quite bar- 
| ten, the foil being ſand, Upon this foreſt 
| grow? 
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grows nothing but a little heath, as it is cal d, 
upon which a few ſmall ſheep feed; and here and 
there are a few ſeattering houſes , and it i com- 
puted, that here are about an hundred thouſand 
-acres of barren land in this foreſt, in the coun- 
ties of Surrey, Hampſhire and Berkſhire, beg 
Bor near this foreſt is a town calbd Wind- 
$667 very. delightfully ſituated on the banks of 


the Thames, in a wholeſonie and pleaſant air; 


it is yd by a mayor, and'other ſilb-officers, - 
ſens bur ſſes to parli ene hath nant 
ket. on Saturdays. 


HERE is a Roy 7 pales an 2 d which 
on account of its height and ſituation commands 
a moſt delightful proſpect; the eaſtle is en at a 

village "about four miles from London,” call' 
Hampftead, a very pleafent place, and: which F 
mientron'd in a former letter, tho” 1 forgot to 
mention the ſeeing this caſtle or the ſhips under 
fail in the Thames, and which is very pleaſant 3 
and of a clear day one may fee upom this hill 
k miles 5 — down the 4 beſides a 

ne the country all 
e have been born ſeveral King, 


8 and e ong whom' was 

d the who by John King 
Frcs, and David King of 8805 priſoners here 
at one time. In this caſtle the ceremony of 


| ae ts of the garter is ſolemniz d with. the 


fate imaginabſe. 
Having fome bufineſs at "Guilford; which 
kes'i in the road from London to TG 
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Portſmduth, we went from, Winder e lay 


there a day or two. 
GUILFORD, is Ba Ftuated both for plea- 


- x n profit, on the river Wey, which is 


navigable for. barges quite up to the town. 
In this river are abundance of ſluices for the more 


eaſe to force the barges when heavy, laden for 


London. Here it was that the Engliſh Saxon 
Kings had their palace. The aſſizes for the 
county are very often ke t= in this town, which 
is full of inns and taverns, and well ſtock'd 
with all forts of liquors and proviſions, - | 

Nor far from Guilford: is a place call'd: Go- 
. — of note for a woman who brought 
forth rabbits; ſhe deceiy d ſome eminent men 
by her tricks, particularly a ſurgeon to King 
6 the firſt: But ſhe. was at laſt diſcover'd, 
and put into the houſe of correction, to be pu- 
niſh'd for an impoſtor. 

 TRERE is a croſs road from Guilford to Lon- 
don, which being by much the pleaſanteſt, and 
not frequented by coaches and carriers we took 
that way. From Guilford to Leather-head is 
ten miles; from Leatherhead to London, over 
Banſtead downs fifteen, which is twenty five 
miles from London; tho' I paid, for a letter at 
Guilford as thirty miles; but the computed 
miles and poſt-miles differ all over England, and 

in ſome places very much. 

From Guilford to Letherhead the road is in 


2 manner lin'd with gentlemens ſeats, which lie 


chiefly on the Weſt ſide of the road, and their 


Parks and gardens almoſt touch one another. 


Ir 
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Ir being the pleaſant ſeaſon, we ſtaid ſome 
time at Epſom, which is a very pleaſant t town, 
all the houſes. having gardens: and trees before 
their doors, and like a grove ;, it is in the form 
of a ſemicircle, in the middle of which is a 
plain that opens to the Dow]. 

Ts place is remarkable for its fine a air and 
mineral waters, and is much frequented by the 
citizens of London; and here is variety 2 fiſh, 
fleſh, fowls and fruit brought to one's door every 
morning. 

In this town are raffling ſhops and muſick 
for the diverſion of the ladies; as likewiſe two 
bowling-greens for the diverſion of the gentle- 
men. Some of the ladies at this place will game 
very much: But it is indeed grown a faſhio- 
nable vice among the Engliſh ladies to game; 
and many of them practiſe it in a ſhameful 
manner, throwing away their ſubſtance to 
ers, and facrificing the happineſs of their families. 

Ees0M, when we conſider it as à place 
of publick reſort, is very free from , cenſure 
and obſervation; and you may keep company 
here as at London, without your company 
knowing or deſigning to know _ you lodge; 
for every one, or the generality, at leaſt, think 
it ſufficient to mind their own buſineſs. - 

In the morning gentlemen go to the wells, 
or perhaps take a game at bowls. 

AFTER dinner they ride out upon the Downg, 
which are very fine, and remarkable for * 
d the beſt ee N not We NB 
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Ar night ſome play at cards, ſome raffle f in 
the long-room, and others conclude the evening 
with a glaſs of wine at "the" tavern, and the 
converſation of good company. 

On Sundays in the afternoon the co 
generally to a delightful place about fix mile 
off, Box- hill, Lore is no houſe, but 
4 | "arbors cut out in box-wood on the top of 
| the hill, from whence in a clear day is a pro- 
ſpect over the wild of Suffex, beſides an unboun- 

ded one in Kent; and ſome thro' the affiſtanee 

of glaſſes, and knowing the ſituation of places, 
have plainly ſeen the town of Holſham, Afh- 
down foreſt, the. Duke of Somerſet's s houſe at 

Petworth, and the ſouth downs. Upon this hill 

one may have all manner of refreſhments for 

money; for that is the life and foul of 
thing; and in this wood we often inſenſibly 

Joſe our compafty, in a fort of labyrinth of 

8 which affords a pretty ſort of diver- 

on 

T is place was firſt planted with N. vod 
by Thomas Earl of Arundel, who deſign'd to 
build a houſe there; but here being no water, 
alter*d his reſolution, and built one at Albury, 

but a little way off. 
Ix the nei 1houthood of Ep em are ſeveral 
good ſeats. At the extremity of the village the 
rd Guilford has one called Durdans, which 
bud built out of the materials of Nonfuch, a 
8 in the neighbourhood, built byHen- 
5 VIII. King Charles the ſecond gave it to 


| the Ducheb of Cleveland, who pulf d it * 
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and fold the materials. It is now built of free- 
ſtone, It has two fronts, one to the gardens 
and another to the Downs, both which are very 
noble; the apartments are very regular, and in 
the garden is a moſt = the varie- 
ty of birds warbling their notes, the gentle 
whiſpering of the trees, and every little plea - 
ſure that ſooths the heart to ſoftneſs and love is 
here to be found ; and is remarkable for the 
loves between a nobleman and his lady's ſiſter. 

Tae Lord Baltimore has a houſe with very 
fine gardens; the houſe indeed is old. Here are 
many other genteel houſes, - 

Asour fix miles from Epſom in the way 
to London is Wimbleton, once the ſeat of the 
Duke of Leeds. Here are three ſeveral fine prof- 
pects from the garden, which has the moſt va» 
riety of any garden 1 ever faw; for you cannot 
turn one iy or other, but your eye has 3 
ſomething new, which is a very 
ment, and nee along while. _ 

TH1s houſe was built by Sir Thomas Cecil, 
ſon to that great ſtateſman, Lord Burleigh, 
who was prime minifter to Queen Elizabeth, 
— 4 the Spaniſh Armada came to invade Eng- 

+4540 is a large! village; adorn'd. with a 


_— pretty little ſeats, with gardens, fiſn- 
a a 


groves ; the whole place is fo very 
pleaſant, that it ſeems to be one continu'd gar- 


den, Here is a fine airy place calPd le 
mon, very commoioully . to take an air: 
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ing in a morning; —— it is fre. 
quently haunted by robbers. 

From Putney I croſs'd. the bridge to Fulham, 
a town of no great note, except for its being the 
reſidence of the High-Prieſt of London ; near 
which an inferior prieſt hang'd himſelf for! want 
of the common. neceſlariesof life. I mention d 
to you before what irregularities there are among 
the prieſts, on account of the ſtrange 3 
tion of their maintenance. 

CHELSEA. is next to Fulham. Her i is a col- 
lege for wounded and decayed ſoldiers, and is a 
fine regular building, it conſiſts of a body and 
two large wings. In the area, which opens to 
the Thames, is the ſtatue of King Charles the 
ſecond. ; and from its front on the other ſide is a 
large place for the ſoldiers to walk in, 

The little, rooms where the, ſoldiers , lie are in 
proper galleries, kept very clean; and every thing 
is conducted with the utmoſt regularity eln 

Tu 1-5. village is adorn'd with abundance of 
fine houſes; and notwithſtanding it is not above 
two or three miles from London, is one of the 
pleaſanteſt places in England; and one would 
never imagine one's. lt to — ſo near London, 
by the place, which is finely ſituated on the 
banks of the Thames, in the way to Fulham. 
Theſe houſes command a fine e into the 
county of 3 


Wx are now again got to {Patong where I 
ſhall ſtay a ſhort time to tranſact ſome affairs; 
and then we purpoſe to take another little voy- 


" age 
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in the yatch, and afterwards take a circuit 


from the Eſſex ſhore. Lam, 1 
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Vun Friend ond Servant 


LETTER XIII. 
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| MY buſineb Wag over, nad my Bene com- 


panions at leiſure, we again ſet ſail, and 


were very merry, having a pleaſant voyage. But 
I can't fay, that I met with any thing ay 
in our voyage, than what I before told you. 


BEING tir'd of the water we were reſolv'd i 
take the pleaſures of the ſhore, and accordingly 


we landed at Yarmouth, ſituated on the river 


Yare ; it is a clean town, and a place of ſome 


ſtrength. The key, which lies towards the con- 


tinent, is a fine ſtreet, very long and very large, 
with good houſes fronting it. 

In the harbour there were a great number of 
colliers and fiſhing boats, and here is two great 


„ 8 the year for fiſhing, a 
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the ſpring, and Herrings at the concluſion of the 
ſummer ſeaſon, Here are abundance of Her- 
rings dry'd, of which there is a vaſt conſumption 
every year in the city of London, 

T #158 town is oblig'd by its charter, granted 
by King Henry the third, to ſend a hundred 
herring pies yearly to the King, whereſoever he 
is. The cuſ tom is obſery'd to this day, and thus 
contri d. The town ſends a hundred herrings, 

daked in twenty four pies, to the ſheriffs of Nor- 
wich, who deliver them to the lord- mayor of 
Eaſt Charlton, by whom they muſt be carried to 
the King. Accordingly an indenture is drawn 
up every year, that the lord- mayor of the place 
aforeful received thoſe pies, and oblig d himſelf 
to convey them to the King. 

HERE is a great concourſe of n buy 
herrings at Michaelmas fair, as it is call d, which 


continues all the month of October. The cin- 


que ports, by an old cuſtom,. appoint certain 
commiſſioners to attend it, who join with the 
[magiſtrates of the town, and hold a court during 
the fair, to determine all matters of controverſy, 
ta enscute Juſtice, and to keep the peace. 

Tu E town is govern'd by two bailiffs and a 
.yocorgler, aldermen and common council. It has 
three fairs in a year, and a market every Satur- 
day, and as well ſerv'd with proviſions as any place 
in the country. 

YARMOUTH maintaineth a peere againſt the 
ſea, at the annual expence of three thouſand 
pounds, yet has no eſtate to do it, as many corpo- 
rations have. It is well inhabited, 3 

* 
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reſort for ſeamen, being a port town, and the 
ready paſſage to Holland for the packet-boats and 
other vellels. 

Tas curing of herrings is indeed a very cn 
fiderable trade to this town; but that is not all; 
far the merchants have a great trade for export- 
ing them to Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Meſſina, 
and Venice ; rr and 
take the opportunity at time of export , 
ing great quantities of Stuffs, Camblets, &c. 

A GG places adjacent : Ther 
likewiſe have a conſiderable trade with Holland 
for their woollen manufacture; and ſend over 
large quantities every year. They have likewiſe a 
conſiderable trade, to the north ſea for 
cad; and to Norway and the Baltick for deals, 
oak, oars, pitch, ig hemp, flax, canvas, ſail- 
cloth, and all manner of naval ſtores, which 
they conſume chiefly in their own port; where a a 
great number of ſhips are built every year. 
They have of late very much ' improv'd the coal 
trade between Newcaſtle and the Thames; and 
infor. how. enhon-all thr menſures Ley lev Hive d 
to make themſelves rich; 

T x ſtreets are all ftreight from north to 
ſouth, with lanes or alleys. croſſing them in ſtrait. 
lines, which makes it as regular a built town as 
any in England, and ſeems to be contriv'd for 
one compleat building. 

THE market place is in the ſtreet towards the | 
ſea; ſide, and is very broad; in this ſtreet 
likewife ſtands the church, Whole vun N | 
_ * — | 1 | 
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From Varmouth we reſolv'd to go to Norwich, 
which is a large city; but not peopled in propor- 
tion to its bigneſs; when compar'd with London. 
It is ſamous for weaving ſtuffs and crapes, in 
which trade a great number of factors in London 
get a handſome livelihood, and ſeveral of them 


are very rich: The commodities of this city are 


uſed all over the world, and bring great riches 
to the city. It is commodiouſly ſituate d on the 
river Yare, over which there are ſeveral bridges. 
This river runs to Yarmouth, and their diſ- 
itſelf into the fea, 7 * 
TE Is city is about fix miles in circumference, 
has a- very ſpacious market place, and the houſes 


\ 


round it well built, and the ſhops full of goods. 


Here are twelve gates and thirty four pariſhes be- 


ſides the cathedral, which is a fine building with 


a lofty ſpire. Some of the churches are cover'd 


with thatch, and all of them cruſted with ſtone, 


curiouſly cut. 


Rob rp the 228 of the cathedral is the 


biſhop's palace, with the prebends houſes. 


Tu Dukes of Norfolk, hereditary marſhals 


of England, have a palace in this city, but do not 


reſide here; for this is a Roman Catholick fami- 


Iy; and the generality of Norwich being quite of 


a contrary opinion, the inhabitants ſhew them 
but little reſpect; and the Engliſh nobility love a 
- good deal of homage, eſpecially from tradeſmen. 


| - *Tis however kept in very good repair; for the 


Roman Chatholicks are always in expectation of 


having their religion get the upper hand in Eng- 
land; tho' I muſt confeſs, I think with no great 
1041 | 
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reaſon ; yet they never had a better proſpect than 
at preſent, the prieſts of the national church for 
the moſt part regarding money more than reli- 
gon; by which means the Romiſh emiſſaries 
have gain'd a great number of Proſelytes, hole 
families at once. | 
Fro M the old caſtle which ſtands upon an 
eminence, and is now the county jail, is a — 
proſpect of the eity and country adjacent; 
this caſtle is the ſhire- BR "where the aizes are 
__ | 
T6, are two Gutes "ou hs Dutch ad | 
Flemmings, who firſt brought the worſted ma- 
nufacture to this city, and they have many pri- 
vileges, which are juſtly preſerv d. | 
THE market croſs is very lofty, built of free 
ſtone, after the manner of a piazza. Wedneſ- 
day, Friday, and Saturday are the market days: 
It has likewiſe two fairs every year, on the twenty 
fourth of Auguſt, and the ſixth of December. 
IT is a very pleaſant city, being an intermix- 
ture of trees, houſes, and orchards. | 
TH1s city is govern'd by a mayor, recorder, 
ſteward, two ſheriffs, twenty four aldermen and 
a common council, with a town clerk, ſword- 
bearer, and other inferior officers. The mayor is 
[worn in his office on Midſummer-eve with great 
pomp and ſolemnity. 

HE ſheriffs are alſo annually elected, one by 
the court of aldermen, and the other by the free- 
men; and the aldermen choſe by the freemen of 
each ward, x | 
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ErcHT wardens. of the worſted: weavers are 
annually choſe, four out of the city, and four 
out of the adjacent country, who are ſworn to 
take care that no frauds. are uſed: in ang, 
weaving, or dying the ſaid ſtuffs. 

HERR are four hoſpitals, and many aheeting 
_ houſes of all denominations, When, we were in 
the city, there were ſcarce any body to be ſeen; 
but as it conſiſts chiefly in dro 
were in their rooms and garrets at at their daily 
bour ; but we were told that on a Sunday it had 
quite a different appearance, for that all the doors 
were throng d with men, women, and children, 

AND I think it in this place very proper to ob- 
ſerve to you, what advantage theſe working peo- 
ple are in general to the Engliih nation; they juſt 

get enough to keep life and ſoul together, as their 
phraſes while great numbers of people who have 
ſome fortune, but * cunning, £8 eſtates out 
of their 1 Im | 
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HEN we were at Norwich, the common 
| diſcourſe was about Sir Robert Walpole, 

who who. is firſt miniſter of ſtate to the King of 
England; he had here both friends and foes; but we 
were however inform'd that he had a very fine 
ſeat in the county of Norfolk, calld Houghton- 
hall, My curioſity led me to ſee it, and I os 
confeſs, though I ſtaid but a ſhort time there, 

aw enough to amaze me. Every thing is in the 
molt grand manner, the gardens, houſe, painting 
of an extraordinary value, for I was inform'd 
dir Robert employ d gentlemen to collect for him 
the beſt painting that could be bought, either in 
England. or in * nations; furniture, &c. 


nothing 
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nothing, in ſhort, but was very grand and mag- 


* 


nificent, even the very lanthorn. | 
. Tm1s grandeur occaſion'd in me abundance of 
reflections; that a gentleman from a private eſtate, 


and that but ſmall, ſhould arrive at ſuch prodi- 

gious grandeur. But when we conſider the vaſt 
places of profit a prime miniſter of England en- 
Joys, and the power he has of diſpoſing of places 


of profit to others, it is not ſo much to be won- 
der d at. 

TRE ſon of this gentleman is a peer of Eng- 
land, but the father a commoner. 

SIR RogERT WALPOLE is a repreſentative 
for the town of Lynn Regis in Norfolk, which is 
a large well built town, of great antiquity; it 
was incorporated by King John; its privileges en- 
larged by King Henry, in conſideration of their \ 


ſervices againſt the out-law'd barons ; ſuch as the 


election of a mayor, &c. Twelve aldermen, a 
recorder, a ſword-bearer, and other - officers 
were added to the charter by King Henry VIII. 
with the election of burgeſſes. It is pretty well 
inhabited by merchants and tradeſmen: It has two 


markets a week, Thurſdays and Saturdays. 
Edmunds 


WxE now bent our courſe to St. 
Bury, fo cad from its being the burial place of 


King Edmund the martyr, who was ſhot to deatli 


by the Danes, who firſt ty'd him to a tree, and 
then ſtuck his body full of arrows gradually, for 


not renouncing the chriſtian faith. This has 


been the curſe attending all religions, that they 


: 2 EA preſume to compel men to think like themſelves, 
v puniſh them with death. But as the'foul or 


mind 


(Om) | 
mind of man is certainly accountable to none but 

a ſupreme: being, who gave him that ſoul; ſo it 
is undoubtedly the utmoſt affront to God, to put 
thoſe to death to whom he gives life to, for no 
thinking as ignorant, wilful, or ill-natur'd, | 
ſhall compel them. I don't ſpeak of any 24 
cular religion; but the ſuperſtitious, proud, ill- 
natur d, and conceited of all forts. For as the 
comfort and ſatisfaction of life conſiſts in an un- 
interruption of thought, ſo to deprive a man of 
that pleaſure is to rob him of every thing that is 
valuable to him in the world. 

Bur to return to St. Edmund's Bury; it is a 
fine large large town, built upon a riſing ground, 
in an exceeding good air, inhabited by abun- 
dance of gentry. Here are a great many good 
{ inns, and two coffee -houſes, and one tavern. 
Here is an old Abbey and two other churches, 
which are ſcarce ſufficient to contain the n. 
tants, who are very numerous. 

THIS town is govern'd by an alderman, a re- 
corder, with other fulFoficers, enjoys many pri- 
vileges, and ſends burgeſſes to parliament, and is 
the aſſize town for the county of Suffolk. It has 
2 great corn market on Saturdays, which is ge- 
of verally the ſtandard of the whole county of Suf- 
th folk ; here is likewiſe plenty of fiſh, pidzx- 
ad gcons and wild fowl. 8 fairs in a year, 
or but that on St. Matthew's day is by much the 
das greateft'; for it continues a fortnight, and 1 is fre- 
ey quented- by ſome wr cho bal rinpaney in 1 
885 W N | 
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-» "Tis fair is kept in a place calld Angel-hifÞ 
betwixt the abbey and the town, near which are 
many of the moſt conſiderable gentlemen's 
Houſes. - To this fair the nobility and gentry 
_ .came every afternoon, where they divert them- 
ſelves till it is time to go to the play, which is 
Acted every night; and then to the aſſemblies, 
which is always kept at ſome gentleman's houſe, 
during the time of the fair, which is very re- 
markable for beautiful women ; and this is a 
proper time for intrigues and marriages ; and is 
more properly a market for ladies than merchan- 
. AFTER the diverſion of the fair was over, 
ve took a ride to view the neighbouring country, 
which is e and delightful, Here we 


ſaw ſeveral fine ſeats : Eaſten-hall, the ſeat of the | 
Duke of Grafton, Chevely, the ſeat of the lord 
Dover, with feveral others, adorn'd with fine 0 
gardens, parks, and every thing that can form 8 
pleaſure and delight. 7 | b 
- Jy$wWICH is the firſt place of any conſide- tl 
ration we met with after leaving St. Edmunds hi 
Bury; it is a very large town, ſituated on a r1- W 
ſing ground; on the banks of the river Orwell or j 
Gyppe, near which the freſh and falt water Tp 
meet. 2 e 9 8 | lit 
Is this town are four wards and twelve pa- Ip 
riſhes; the ſtreets are large, the houſes old an ou 
out of repair, and very indifferently tenanted. wl 
IpsWwaCH isa town corporate, govern'd bi nat 
two bailifis, twelve port men, out of which th cr 


two bailifls are annually choſe, twenty fou 
K E 1 commo 
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(13) 
common council, a recorder, town clerk, with 
ſeveral other ſub-officers. It has three markets 
every week, Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, 
to which are brought plenty of freſh butter, with 
all ſorts of proviſions, 

IT. has two fairs yearly, on Good- Friday, 
and St. George's Jaye: 
HERE ay market 3 with mes 
built by cardinal Woolſey, "kathy father was a 
butcher in this town, an and the ſon prime miniſter 
in the reign of King Henry the eighth, who had 
both a butcher's and a blackſmith's ſon, the grea- a 
teſt men in the kingdom; but both fell into di- 
grace; and lord Cromwell the blackſmith's n 1 
was beheaded. 1 
Carpinal F laid the nde | 
here for a very magnificent college, but never 
finiſhed it. The inns are good, and all manner 
5 of proviſions cheap. It was once a place of 
1 good trade, ſhips of a large ſize having been 
built here ;. but it is now quite neglekted, and 
the harbour dry'd up. It is a town without in- 
'; habitants, a river without watery and ſtreets 
* without names. 
Ny  Havins order'd our r yacht to wait for un at 
er Ipſwich, we refoly'd to go aboard, and take a 
little pleaſure upon the water, we therefore left 
2. Ipſwich in the county of Suffolk, and directed 
na aur courſe to Harwich, in the county of Eſſex ; 
which is a fine ſea port town, ſtrengthned by 
nature. as well as art; three parts of it being en- 
empaſs'd by the ſea and the river I 281252 
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"Taz town is indeed but ſmall, but very po- 
Wines it conſiſts of three ſtreets, which are 
neat and clean, the houſes not extraordinary 
; but the inns are very commodious; but 
bebe are dear, it being greatly reſorted to 
by ſtrangers, on account of the AEM boat 
coming here from Holland. | 
' Harwicn is govern'd by a mayor, annually 
choſe out of eight aldermen, who with twenty 
four capital burgeſſes, conſtitute the corporation. 
The mayor has power to keep admiralty courts, 
which have juriſdiction over all naval affairs; as 
alſo for return of writs, fines, ' &c. It has a mar- 
ket every Tueſday, and two fairs yearly, on the 
feſtival of St. Philip and Jacob, and St. Luke. 

IX King has a very good building yard here 
fon ſhips, with a conveniency for ftore-houſes, 
cranes, "lannehes, and all other neceſſaries. The 

harbour is fo ſpacious, that there have been at 

one time a hundred fail of men of war, beſides 
four hundred fail of merchant ſhips. - 
- ABOUT half a mile from the town is a plea- 
fant walk, call'd Beaconhill, where is a light 
houſe, from whence there is a proſpect of the 
ccaſt of Suffolk and Eſſex, the town of Harwich 
and part of , Eſſex, with the men of war riding 
at the gun fleet. 

AT the foat of this city is a well which turns 
wood into metal, of which the ROE 
is made. 

NE Ax this town a bloody battle was fought 
| between the Engliſh and the Danes about nine 
hundred years ago, | 
2 From 


(275 )) 

\From Harwich we hir'd horſes. to Colcheſ- 

ter, Which is a city of great antiquity, having 
been. built near two thouſand years, Here Luicus, 
Helena, and Conſtantine her n, the firſt chriſ- 
tian emperor and empreſs, were born. It it very 
commodiouſly and pleaſantly ſituated on the ſouth 
ſide of the river Coln, about ſix miles from the 
ſea, on the riſe of a hill, ſtretching itſelf from 
Eaft to Weſt, It has ten pariſh. churches, the 
WW. in general good, and wit inns. aun | 
modious. 
8 is the moſt populous town i in the county 
of Eſſex; and the moſt noted in England for 
bays and ſays; a vaſt quantity of which ſtufts 
the Spaniards carry to their ſettlements in Ame: 
rica. 

Ix this manufacture all the neighbouring ü. 
lages are employ d, in carding, ſpinning and 
weavi 

TRIS place ſuffer'd prodigiouſly during the war 
with Spain, many thouſand poor people being 
depriv'd of theix ivelihood, and ind oblig'd to live 
upon charity. It has likewiſe a great trade for 
2 being eſteem'd the | beſt in England ; 

y are ſent to London in barrels, and from 
London ſent as preſents to gentlemen who live 1 in 
the inland countries. 

Ar the bottom of this town there runs lee 
river call'd Coln, with three bridges over it, 
which in three miles courſe makes their harbour, 
aud Vevnoe, where the e W 
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Ix this town great numbers of the Dutch in- 
habit, having a church allowed them for divine 
worſhip i in their own language; for 1 24 7e great 
| fupports to the bays and fays trade. 

WEDNESDAY,” Friday, and Saturday, are 
their market days, the twenty fourth of June, 
the twenty fifth of July, and the Coq gn day 
of October, their fairs are kept. 

Core ES ER is govern'd by two belli 
ewiive aldermen, a recofder, town clerks with 
other ſub-officers. 

Tk river is navigable for lips . Var- 
thin!) within three miles of the town, and in 
that part call'd The" Hitbe, which is cloſe to 
the houſes, it is apts ood for _ and ſmall 
barges. 

FROM Cholcheſter we came to an old village 
calPd Kildane, where the Englifh began the 
maſlacre of the Danes, and entirely freed them 
from thoſe foreign maſters. 

FROM Kildane we came to a little market 
town call'd Witham, pleafantly- ſituated with 
good inns, and abundance of gentlemens ſeats 
round it; amongſt which is Newhall, built by 
King Henry the eighth. Here is an avenue of 
trees a mile long and very broad. The 
houſe is very ſpacious, but having had many 


maſters, and of courſe ſuffer d many alterations; 


it is now an irregular RY but has a large and 
noble park, 

« QUEEN ELIZABETH gave it to her favouzits 
the earl of Eſſex; but he having the misfortune 
to loſe his head, it had various maſters afterwards, 
11 þ 1 Upon 


f 
| 
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Upon the reſtoration of King Charles the ſecond: 
from an exile to a throne, General Monk, who 


had a great ſhare in that reſtoration, and on. 
that account made Duke of Albemarle, purcha- 


{cd it for himſelf, but at his death left it in great 


diſorder, and diſputed among his relations. 
In two hours from Witham we arriv'd at 


Chelmsford, a very pleaſant town, ſituated be- | 


tween, two rivers, in the centre of the county 
of Eſſex: here the courts of juſtice are kept. 
'They have a market once a week, which is on. 
Friday; to which great plenty of proviſions, 
corn, &c. are brought. i 
IIS a well built town, not very large, but 
populous, it being on the high road from Lon- 
don to the Eaſt. The inns here are very com- 
modious; the inhabitants dreſs genteel, and in 


general delight much in viſits to one another; 


by which means *tis a place of general ſcandal, 
eſpecially among. the women; tho? I mult tell 
you, Sir, ſcandal and reflection is a too prevailing. 
vice among the Engliſh women in all places. 
From Chelmsford we went. through a little 
market-town. call'd Ingerſtone, a pleaſant village 
calbd Brentwood ; a market town call'd. Rum- 
ford, near which is an old houſe formerly be- 
paging to- Queen Elizabeth, and is call'd. Gid-- 


From Rumford, we went to Wanſtead, near 


which is a very fine houſe, with. large and-plea- 

nt gardens, built by the Earl of Tinley.. This, 

houſe is in Epping-foreſt, which is a ſpacious, 
_ . | 5 | 1 5 n Place,, 
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place, upen level ground for many miles welt 
planted with trees and ftoek'd with deer. 

Bor not far from this houſe there is a much 

pleaſanter, the gardens at leaſt are, tho not fo 
large. This houſe belongs to Sir Fiſher Tench. 
___ Tra1s ſpacious foreſt at Eping is royal, but 
ſellom regarded by the royal family ö 
Om the other de the river 5 4 a royal 
chace calPd Enfield; in which the ranger hath 
a very ſumptuous lodge; upon the borders of 
this x Ora are abundance of pleafant ſeats ; par- 
ticularly one built by Major General Franks, 
which commands a moſt delicious proſpect, not 
only of the country for many miles round; but 
1 kewiſe the city of London, 

Ar the entrance of Epping foreſt is a very 
commodious inn, where we ſtaid about two hours, 

and refreſh'd ourſelves, and ſet out for Lon- 
don: From the Green- man, we went thro” 
Leighton-ſtone, a very pleaſant village, with a 


great many genteel | houſes, chiefly belonging 
to the citizens of London. 


W then went thro' Stratford, a very large 
and populous village; inhabited chiefly by ci- 
tizens during the Summer. : 

Bow, is the laſt village in Eſſex or rather in 
Middleſex, for the greateſt part of it is in Mid- 
dleſex; here is a ſtrong ſtone - bridge over the 

river Lec which divides the two counties. 

_- Miz. E-END, which I mention'd in a former 
letter, was the next place we arriy'd at, and 
from thenee to London. I am 
S8 R, Tur Friend and n 
5 LE T- 
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HAvE a another little voyage in our 
Yatcht. The fame of Scarborough, a place 

3 frequented by the nobility and gentry, 
on account of its 4. has n . * K 
it. We faild down the river with a Kir wind, 
by Tilbury fort, Leigh, and Harwich, on 
the coaſt of Eſſex; Aldborough, Dunwvich, on 
the coaſt of Suffolk, Galſton, Yarmouth, Win 
terton, om the coaſt of Norfolk. Blankney, Lin- 
Spurn Lighthouſe, Burlington, Flam- 

borough head, Fylo on the Yorkſhire coaſt; 
and then to . ; which is in the form 
of a creſcent towards the main ocean, of which 
there is an unbounded from all parts of 
the town, which is built on the declivity of 2 


High: hill, on the top of which is an ancient 
* caſtle 


* 
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caſtle, which is now gone to ruin; but from its 


ſituation and remains, we may conclude it was 
once as ſtrong a fort as any in the kingdom. . 


THE town is wall'd and moated round, en 
cept Where it joins to the caſtle or the ſea. 


i" The caſtle is of a vaſt extent, and ſtands on a 
Joſty promontory, which. runs far into the ſea. 


here are re computed to-be upwards of two hun- 


dred fail of fl ſhips belonging to this place, em- 
ploy'd in different branches of trade; the fiſhery 
upon this coaſt being very conſiderable ; 3 parti- 
cularly the herring, turbet, Ii . . 00 
dock, fluke, Whiting, mack Erf. and lobſt ters, 


great quantities of which are ſent every ſeaſon 


to London. 
THe cliffs upon which the caſtle ſtands are 


of ſuch a prodigious height, that they ſerve 


for à ſea-mark to the ſhips that fail: from the 


northern ſeas, and is ran the firſt ek 
they diſcover... 

Tx ſea ſhore at low Ws 3 is here ke A = 
ng green, where is horſe- racing, and other de- 
verſions... For here a great many of the gentry, 
both 1 in coaches and ane faddledtiorſes. enn 


airing in a morning. 2 10 


SCARBOROUGH has * nn) * years 
for its ſpaw, by the gentry of the north parts 
of England; as "Tunbridge, Epſom, - or the Bath 
for the ſouthern. Wt; 

Tals water. iſſues from the ations r 
cliff, about a quarter of a mile from the town. 
They are cathartie and diuretick, and at the 
time of drinking them miniete a. ſenſible 
alacrity 
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alacrity and cheerfulneſs to n mind; and vi- 
gour to the bod. 10 Hane 
Tu ſpaw is kept by a deſbrurd ſort of x 
wretch, calfd Dicky Dickie but on account 
of the familiarity: with which ſome of the bc 
people talk to him, gives him an 
of laſhing them more than they like, for he wal 
ſome ſhare of wit. This Dicky Dickinſon rents 
the well from the corporation, and has built two 
houſes for the conveniency of the company. 
As ſoon as any one enters the room, five ſhill- 
ings is paid, and the perſon's.” name wrote in 
Dicky's book, after which op moe ow free 
uſe of his retirements,” + > * 
Ar this place both er 9 ladies 
bathe in the ſea, The ladies have gowns and 
guides; and on the ſhore there are two little 
houſes to retire to for dreſſing themſelves. 
T x4 E town is populous, well built, being 
for the moſt part, uniform, neat, and commo- 
dious. The lodgings, are reaſonable and well 
furniſh'd. From the long room. is a proſpect o- 
ver the ſea, and one may fit in the windows, 
and ſee the ſhips failing at ſeveral leagues diſtance, 
There is a ball in this room every evening, and 
the gentlemen pay one ſhilling each. Here is 
likewiſe gaming, without which it would be no 
publick place of reſort; for as Geneva is the 
life and ſoul of the poor people of England; 
ſo gaming is the life and ſoul of the rich, "with- 
out which they could not live; yet their bad 
luck very often makes them hang themſelves, 
Tis a fort of iufectious delirium. : 


%.. 


rigs in other: places where the ladies pay 


(182) 


Is chis town are ſeveral ordinaries, which 
conſiſt of ten or twelve diſhes, and the price 
one ſhilling. Ladies pay their reckoning here 
as well as gentlemen; for there is wine generally 
drank after dinner; but I have been at ordina- 
Geir 

for 


reckoning; and indeed it is very reaſon 


 perkaps-one man has three or four women with 


bim, and another is by himſelf; and ſome wo- 
men, and thoſe not a few, will drink their gla 
as free as any man, and be very encroaching 
upon good nature. 

SCARBOROUGH is govern'd by two bailiff, 
two coroners, four chamberlains, and thirty fix 
burgeſſes. It has one —_— one Prebyterian 
N ia „3 

FT ER ſtaying at three or 
four days, we embark d again for London, from 
nn this account of our voyage. 


{1200 a Perot Veur cont Friend. 
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AvinG made a party of ftp with - 
three or four gentlemen, we ſet out from 
1534 Þ ſee the houſe of the Duke of Chan- 
dois, which is about ten miles diſtant from that 
great city. 

Tus houſe, avenues, caplens, ſtatues, pain» 
ting, ſhew the fine taſte and genius of the ma- 
Fa The chapel hath a chour of vocal and in- 
ſtrumental muſick; his muſick plays while he 
is at dinner; and is ſerv'd by ; gentlemen! in 
very grand order; and is more magnificent oP 
ſome ſovereign German princes. 

Wx went to the great avenue from the tow. 
of Edgar by a fine iron gate, with balluſtrades 
of iron on each ſide, and two neat lodges in 
HE. inſide, This avenue is near a mile long, in 


(61840 

the middle of which is a round baſon of water, 
it fronts an angle of the houſe, and ſhews two 
fronts at once. 

 "TvurnNiNG a little to the left, we came to 
the great court, which leads to the falon and 
great ſtair caſe, and a little farther to the left 
to another court, which leads to the back. ſtairs. 
The houſe. Is built of free tte ne, with four 
fronts.” —— 

TRE eaſt — is towards the Parterre and 

eat canal; the weſt towards the gardens; and 
the ſouth looks through a great area, the offices 
and ſtyles are down another * N a4 which 
ends in a mountain. 

Tur north front is finely atorn'd with ih 
ſters and columns of ſtone; above every window 
in each front is an antique head neatly engrav'd ; 
and upon the top of all the, fronts are Hayes 
as big as the life. 

Tux Salon is ſupported p marble pillars, pain- 
ted by Bellucci, a8 Is fikewife the great ſtair caſe, 
which is all of marble; the ſteps are of a great 
length, each ſtep one piece of marble. This 
ſtair caſe leads to the apartments fronting the 
- parterre and grand canal, which are plaſter'd 
0 gilt 8 and the cielings painted by 
Bellucci. Theſe apartments lead to the Dukes 
dreſſing room and library, fronting the gardens; 
from thence we deſcend by another pair of 
ſtairs finely painted, and balls to the top 


of the houſe with iron, to a court which opens 
into the great area to the eaſt ; on the right of 
dre Is the _— n on n the left the In 
a 


uo 


and at a ſmall diſtance on each ſide are the 
ſtables; and the bottom of the area is indloſee 
with balluſtrades of ren. 

Tx library is a fine rloble room, with a 
good collection of books. The chapel is excee- 
ding neat, finely painted, gilt, and plaſter d: 
Here is a handſome altar piece, and a neat or- 
gan. The Duke and Ducheſs have a fine gal 
lery, with a” door into it from the apartments 
above, and a ftair-caſe that deſcends into the 
body of the r the Nr or which are 
finely painted, 

Id that court which opens into the dining: 
room is a very ſpacious dining-room, in which 
is a very grand ſide-board of plate; and at the | 
end of it is a room for the muſick. a 
TRE Parterre fronting the weſt bee 
from the great avenue and the great court that 
leads to the ſtair· caſe, by balluſtrades of iron. 

THERE is a large terras walk from whence 
one deſends to the Parterre which hath a row 
of gilded vaſes or pedeſtals on each ſide of the 
great canal: In the middle, fronting the canal, 
is a gladiator; and through the whole Parterre 
there are abundance of ſtatues as big as life. 

TAI canal is very long, notwithſtanding 
there is no water to ſupply it, but what 
comes from Stanmore, ahout two miles off. 

Tux gardens are very large, and kept in fine: 
order; and it being divided by b alluſtrades of 
iron, inſtead of walls, one has a proſpect of the 
whole at e en all Part of che yantarer 
parterre. | 


THERE 


| (1) : 
Turxk are very curious bee-hives in the kit- 


chen garden, made of glaſs, 2 which one 
may ſee the eee ; thole; induſtrious 


Tuis fine building and gardens are watch'd. 
by eight ſergeants of the. army, who. go their 
rounds at night, and call-the hours; they allo 
attend the Duke to 

THE whole is very — s; and may | 
become a Prince 3 d doing: abore a handel 
ſervants. | 

TRE Engliſh nobility i in general; live in the 
greateſt ſplendor ——ů— z you may then 
imagi af; a —. of 
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ſtruck over from Cannons to Uxbridge, which 


is a large and populous town well accommoda- 


ted with inns, and all ſorts of houſes of enter- 


tainment; at the end of it is a river, where a- 


bundance of people go from London to angle in; 
it being remarkable Gor its large Gudgeons, a fiſh 
much admir'd. This town is govern'd by two 


bailiffs, two conſtables, and four headboroughs, | 


It has a market on Thurſdays, and is well fur- 


niſh'd with all ſorts of proviſions; and notwith- | 
ſtanping London is ſupply'd with moſt ſort of 


eatables' from the ; yet the towns and 
vue within thinty miles of Lee WOfaj> 
ply'd with butter and cheeſe from thence; the 


termin'd to ſee that famous Univerſity, ſo 


8 ( 788 
citizens having ſhops, to which cy come every 
market- dax. 

FROM Uxbridge we came to Reaconfield, 
fituated on 2 dry hill, is a good town, and 
{wel accommodated with inns. * 

Wx then croſsd to Aylesbury, which is a 
town, ſituated on a {mall hill, on a 
branch of the river Tame, encompaſ?d with 
rich meadows and paſtures, in which a vaſt 
number of ſheep are fatted. It is the principal 
town in the wy of Bucks, and here the Aſſiz es 
are generally kept; tho* Buckingham is gene- 
rally call'd The county taten. ? 

ROM hence we went to Oxford, that Uni- 
verſity ſo famous all over the world. 

OxFoRD is a place of great antiquity,” being 
conſecrated to the ſciences by the ancient Bri- 
tains, and- tranſlated here from Creek-lade, a 
town in Wiltſhire, and was the reſidence of 
the Druids, or Prieſts, which: I mention'd in 
one of my firſt letters. But it is not my pre- 
ſent ys to. ſearch. into antiquities without au- 
thority, which is all gueſs-work at beſt, and 
2 tber wm erkate dien than be of any 

5 175 
Ir has ih ſuffer d gear calamities 
in common with other places, from the Saxons 
and Danes; but when the kingdom was a little 
ſettled, King Elfred built here three colleges 
for the ſtudy of divinity, philoſophy, and other 
liberal arts, and ſent his ſon Ethel ward thither 
as an example for young noblemen; which had 
. for it drew them from all parts 


of 


* 4 
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of the. kingdom: Tt now began to 'hold up-its 


head, and flouriſh apace ; till at laſt it arriv'd 
to its preſent grandeur: it being a fine city, 


dorn'd with well- built ules. Ir has fventeen 
colleges and ſeven hails. 


TRE three colleges which King Alfred built 


have been for many years reduc'd to ws which 


is call'd Unwver/rty College. 1: 

_ BAL1oOL-cOLLEGE; was ouch by Devir- 
gilla, daughter of Alexander the third, King of 
Scots, and wife to John Baliol, of Bernard-caſtle | 
in . Yorkſhire, and mother to that John Baliol 


who conteſted the crown of Scotland with K+ 
bert Bruce. 


ABOVE the great * as one enters the court, 
are the Royal arms of Scotland, and thoſe of 
the family of Baliol, and yet there was never 
any proviſion for Scotſmen in this college, till 
John Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter in the reign 
of King Charles the ſecond, in the year 1668. 
ſettled four Scots fellowſhips, and endow'd them 
with eighty pounds a year. The library of this 
univerſity contains the beſt collection of ancient 
manuſcripts of any private library in the univer- 
ſity. Before this college the biſhops Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer after being pronounc'd 


guilty of hereſy by the ſcholars, were burnt with 
their books. So. that you may ſee, my friend, 


to what unaccoun: able pes — the ſi — | 


and hot-headed run in —— diſputes. 1 Chri- 
ſtians burn Chriſtians for differing in ſome reli- 
gious matters, what encouragement has a man 
a be a Chriſtian? The Chriſtians have complain d | 


much 


— 
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much of perſecutions, yet no religion perſecute; 
them more than they do one another. | 

MzxTon Col L ROE was founded by William 
de Merton, lord chancellor to King Henry the 
third; it was firſt erected at Maldon, near King- 
ſon eve, Her rue tranſlated to Oxford ten years 
after by the 

— Col LR OR was founded by Walter 
Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, who was high 
treaſurer to King Edward the ſecond : It has 
received ſeveral benefactions from the city of 
Exeter and the county of Devon; and was de- 
fign'd for the benefit of the weſtern counties. 

EEN'S COLLEGE, was founned by Ro- 
bert Eglesfield, a private clergyman, chaplain — 
Philippa, King Edward the third's Queen; 
ſaid he built this houſe upon his own land, — at 
his own expence; but deſiring Queen Philippa to 
be his patroneſs, he calld it Queen's-hall. The 
founder dy*d before it was finiſhed; but it has 
receiv'd ſeveral royal benefactions. It has been 
rebuilt of 'free-ſtone, and is now eſteem' d the 
moſt beautiful college in the univerſity. 

New CoLELGE was founded by William of 
Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, the ſame 
who is faid to have built Windfor-caftle, rebuilt 
the cathedral church at Wincheſter, and the fine 
ſchool there; the ſcholars ny which are the nur- 
ory of this college. © 

Lincoln COLLEGE, LR founded by Ri- 
chard Flemming, —— of York ; but 
- compleated about years afterwards b Tho- 

mas — nit Lincoln; of which 


place 
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Richard Flemm was before be 
egos wt to Nen 22 
_ALL-SOULs-CoLLE GE, was founded Þ 
 Chicheley, arch-biſhop of Gr, 
but very much improv'd by Cardinal Pool. 
MAODALEN CoLLEGE, was founded by 
William Wainfleet, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
"Very little addition has been made to this college 
ſince its firſt foundation ; except a new apartment 
added by one Mr. Clark, who was many years a 
member of parliament for this univerſity, Colo- 
nel Codrington gave to this college ten thouſand 
pounds and a good collection of books, It was 
at this college King James the ſecond might have 


been convinc'd of his error, and fav'd his 


crown; for he found his ſubjects would not be 
compell'd to any thing. Here he told them, Fe 
was their King, and would be "obey d but he 
found to the contrary : For the Engliſh people 
—_ neither King nor any body ae Ween 

find their liberties invaded. 

Bxxztn-Nosre-CoLLEGE, was founded by. 
Wilkatn Smith, biſhop of Lincoln; but finiſhed 
by Richard Sutton Eſq; a Cheſhire gentlemen: 
It is a pretty fort of a building, conſiſting of a 
cloyſter, eech, publick hall, and a ſquare or 
lodgings, : 

Cons Ar Carthek i a beautiful 
building, and founded by Richard Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who was the inſtrument of 
bringing the Stuart family to the throne of Eng- 
End, by making up a marriage between the 
daughter of _ Henry the ſeventh of Eight, 


/ 
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and James the the of Scotland, from a branch 
of which family the preſent. King of England i 1s 
deſcended. 8 
, Arier Sgunen Cox nem, was 1 
by Cardinal, Woolſey, who being diſgraced by 
by Henry the eighth, could not finiſh it; but 
that King however finiſhed it, and ſettled a very 
large income to maintain it. The royal ſchool at 
Weſtminſter is a nurſery to this college. 
„ TRINITYCOII EO, begun by Thomas 
Hatßield, biſhop of Durham, but kniſhed by Sir 
Thomas Pope, —_=T mayor of London, about a 
Hundred and eighty years ſince. . It makes a grand 
appearance, its chapel is pav'd with black and 
white marble, wainſcotted with cedar and wal- 
nut tree inlaid, and adorn'd with curious paint- 
ings. 
2 ſecond court isa ſpacious ſquare. of free- 
Itonè. $12.8 
, SAINT. Joun' 8 'Colltch, d 1 by 
arch-biſhop Chicheley; but was ſuppreſs d among 
other religious houſes, in the reign of Henry the 
eighth, Who was a ſtrange mortal in religion, 
regarding it no more than as it ſervd his own 
purpoſes; but was nevertheleſs ftiPd De —4 of 
the Faith by the biſhop. of Rome; which then 
indeed Kw the biſhop's purpoſe, King Henry 
pretending to be a great ſtickler ſor religion. 
I x was afterwards made into a college by Sir 
Thomas White, a wealthy alderman of the city 
of London. This college conſiſts of two hand- 
ſome ſquares, the piazza's of which were built by 
arch-biſhop — who was beheaded by 955 re- 
ellious 
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bellious party, in the reign of King Charles the 
firſt, father to King James above-mentioned, 
who loſt his crown. The people in King Charles 
the firſt's reign were ſo intoxicated with the no- 
tion of liberty, that nothing would ſatisfy them 
but the blood of their King; and took his life 
away with as much unconcern as if he had been 
a common houſe breaker or a pick-pocket. No 
people in the world pretend more loyalty to their 
King than the Engliſh, and none regard it leſs 
when they begin to be pinch'd. 

Jzs8Us-CoLLEGE, for the Welchmen, is 
laid by ſome to be founded by Hugh Price, Fla; | 
. Welch gentlemen ; others ſay it was founded 
2 "Elizabeth but it ſeems very ſtrange, 
that ſo late a foundation ſhould puzzle people who 
was the founder, It is however a college for the 
Welchmen, who are a jeſt to the ſcholars in the 
other univerſities ; Jeering the Welchmen is in 
general us d among the Engliſhmen, who hang 
their patron St. David on his feſtival day, with 
the utmoſt diſgrace in every corner of the ſtreets 
about London; which Iam very much ſurpriz d 
at; for I really think the Welch are as brave and 
generous a people as ever I met with, and can ſee 
nothing in them that deſerves ſuch treatment. _ 

WapHam COLLEGE, founded by Nicholas 
Wadham Eſq; and Dorothy his wife, ſiſter to the 
lord Petre of Effex; ; Who endow'd it with a 
conſiderable maintenance. The family of the 
Petre's reſide now in Eſſex, and are very rich, but 
make no.great figure in the nation, on account of 
* the e 1 the national * 1 

HE 
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Tur Theatre and printing houſe at Oxfori 
are of free-ſtone, ſupported by columns of pillars, 
and finiſhed by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, who built 
St. Paul's; it "Rt fifteen thouſand pounds, which 
was chiefly paid by arch-biſhop Sheldon. is 
„ n ane of the fineſt piles of building in the 

wor 
T x printing-houſe was once in the upper 
part of the theatre; and notwithſtanding there 
was ſuch a prodigious weight, the printing letters 
being all folid metal; and the force of the preſſes 
very great ; yet this curious piece of architecture 
was ſupported by the geometrical order of its 
building. The preſent printing-houſe was built 
by Mr. Basket the King's printer; but London is 
the chief place for Printing, As indeed: it is for 
every thing elſe. 

TAE Muſzum Abende zum f is ae o 
building. In this Muſeum is a fine collecti on of 
curioſities, Roman antiquities and medals. 
ITE BoDLEtan LIBRARY, is avery extra- 

ordinary one, and much larger than any univer- 
fity in Europe can boaſt of; and is moſt remark- 
able for its vaſt number of oriental manuſcripts 

To this library Dr. Radcliff an eminent phy- 


ſician, left forty thouſand pounds, to build a new 


room for the diſpoſition of the books. This Dr. 
Radcliff was ſo remarkable a man in the know- 
tedoe of mankind, that it is faid he would upon 
firſt fight determine whether a perſon could live 
or die; and particularly T was told, that being 
ſent for to preſcribe' for, a young lady Who was 


ſomewhat aa as ſoon as he came 1 * 
e 
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1 look d upon her, and with a ſurly ac- 
cent ſaid, That ſhe muſt think of a coffin 2 ' 
of a husband, for that in two or three days fhe 
would certu iniy die. This young lady he knew 
ere marriage; and told her the 
worſt without heſitation; for in three __ _ 
certainty dy d. 

ANOTHER Fr Oy” Was told, that being in 
company at a tavern with ſome 2 
drinking a chearful glaſs; he looks at one of the 
gentlemen, Sir, ſays he, go home and make your 
will, for you wil Joon be very it, and certainly die 
before morning,” The gentleman was much fur- 
priz d, declaring he was never in a better ſtate of 
health in the whole courſe of his life; but he 
wasatlaft perſuaded to take a chair, in which he 
was taken very ſick before he could reach home, 
and according dy'd before morning. The mo- 
thod Dr. Radcliff took to make himſelf known 
in the world, is ſomething very merry. He hird 
men out of ſervice, who had got livery-clothes, 
to go to the moſt noted coftee-houſes, and en- 
quire whether Dr. Radcliff was there; he being 
ſo much call'd upon, every one thought he muſt 
be an eminent man, tho perhaps he had not had a 
patient for a week : and thus he rais'd himſelf, 
He would likewiſe order his own ſervant to 
fetch him out of church in the midſt of the ſer- 
vice, when every one was intent upon their 
prayers, which would make a ſtrange whiſpering, 
Dr.” Radcliff is ſent for, &c, Thus you ſee, my 
friend, what arts the moſt ingenious men are ob- 


lig'd to makeuſeof, before they can make their juſt 
2 N merit 
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merit known to the world. And I may venture 
to fay, that many a great and uſeful genius is 
Joſt in England, for want of money, friends, 
or ſome lucky turn to make themſelves known. 

THERE is a fine phyſick garden belonging © 


the univerſity of Oxford, conſiſting of about five 

acres of ground; which contains many thouſand 
auſeful plants, for the improvement of botanical 
ſtudies, and vegetative philoſophy ©: 

T Rus Sir, I have given you the beſt deſcrip- 
tion I can of this ſeminary of learning, which is 
known by report all over the world. But one 
thing I can't help obſerving-to you, which is, that 
the young noblemen here are under very little re- 
ſtriction, by which means they neglect their 
ſtudies, and live a life of debauchery; and are 
by this means very unfit for converſation when 
they ſet out upon their travels. I am, 


Fe FRETIES 
"tour Friend and Servant. 
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THE fame of Woodſtock,” the ſeat of the vic- 
= torious. Duke of Marlborough, rais'd our- 
curioſity to ſee it ; being but a ſmall diſtance from 
Oxford. It is call'd Blenheim-houſe, on ac-- 
count of the great victory obtain'd at Blenheim 
againſt the French, by that great general. 


Ir ſtands in a large park, famous for being 


the place where King Henry the firſt of Eng- 
land built a palace, and kept a beautiful miſtreſs, 
call d Fair Roſamond ; whoſe skin was of ſuch an 
extraordinary clearneſs, that it is ſaid, the colour 
of the liquor ſne drank might be ſeen as it went 
down her throat: ſhe was poiſon'd in her bower 


3. 


byQueen nn nothing extraordinary 
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for a wiſe to vent her malice upon her husband's | 
RS ; beſides, as the circumſtances of this | 

ory vary, and is foreign to my preſent purpoſe, 
I ſhall go on with the deſcription © of the Place as 


p {it is af preſent. | | 
1 Wi aſcended to the houſe through a long and 
_ large avenue, over a bridge of one arch, from . 
which we came into an open court; on the right 
| © were the ſtables and offices to them; N 
= and the kitchen, brewhouſe, bakehouſe, wath- | 
houſe on the left; each hath a ſpacious court { 
piazz d, for the convenience of the ſervants paſ- 
ſing from one office to the other. There is a 
great gate at the entrance of theſe courts, each 


under a handſome tower. 5 
Ax open gallery, ſupported by pillars, Joins { 
theſe offices to the body of the houſe. This 
front of the houſe with the offices make a ſemi- { 
circle: Over the door is the figure of Pallas, and f 
if behind here are two flaves chain'd, bigger than 
i . life; over the open galleries which join the offices 
Wo are nine fine ſtatues on each fide. 
Tx front towards the garden is very large and 
b which we enter'd by a great common { 
hall, which is to be all painted, and a ſpacious 
falon behind it, and a gallery above for muſick, | 
which is open to both, The great gate or por- 
tico from the court comes into the hall, and that 
of the ground is the ſalon. 
On the right from the hall we paſs' d by ſeveral 4 
arches ſuppo pillars, to a large ths long ; 
gallery, in hich red duke defign'd'to 2 — a ſine N 


aca Canes wah and thoſe he 
_— | 


(19 
brought himſelf from Germany and Flanders. 
From the end of this gallery which fronts the 
garden, are nine noble ſtate- rooms, exceedingly 
rich furniſhed; the door caſes of different ſorts 
of marble. From theſe ſtate rooms the Duke I 
and Dutcheſs's apartment reach to the gallery 
which joins to the kitchens. 

In the dining room of this apartment is a bow - 
window, from which are ſeveral plea ſant pro- 
ſpects; and the long galleries are ſo contriy'd,. 
that when the doors of the ſtate rooms are open, 
you may ſee from one into another, and through 
the whole into the garden. : 

THERE is a mathematical ſtone ſtair in each- 
wing, which leads to the tende above z but 
there is no large ſtair-cafe, 

THE gardens are very large, containing above 
twenty acres of land, in which is a large gravel 
walk, large enough for a-coach to-drive freely. 
About the middle of this walk, on each fide, are 
two large baſons of water, with water-works, 

In theſe gardens are nine or ten different ed 
ſpects through avenues in the park; and from 
the cupola on the top of the houſe is a fine pra, 
Dore. for- twenty miles round, 

WZE are told that in Woodſtock mah is an 
Get <a which in calm weather returns ſeventeen 
{yllables diſtinctiy, and in the night-time twen⸗ ; 


* 

TR town of Woodſtock: j joins to the 1 
about half a mile diſtant from 'Elenhein-houle. 
which is a neat town, with good inns, and is 


much reſorted to by foreigners, on account. of 


bad „ ſeeing 
"SS | : * 
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ſeeing this famous ſeat. The town. is well pav'd, 
and ſends two members to parliament. _ 

IT has a * every Tueſday, and has thres 
fairs in a 


'In the — 4 of Woadftock E dward the black 
Prince was born, 
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W. left Blenheim, wick a deſign 0 to go to 
Bath, and going over a fine down, in two 
hours arriv'd at Helthrop, a fine ſeat of the Duke 
of Shrewsbury; pleaſantly ſituated upon an emi- | 
nence in the middle of a park. 
FRO M hence we rode over a pleaſant Down 
about twelve miles long ; from whence we had 
a fine proſpect of Glouceſterſhire, Oxtordſhire, 
and Warwickſhire. Within fix miles of Glou- 
ceſterſhire is a place call'd Burtuphill, where we 
had an extenſive view over the vale of Eſham, 
above Worceſter city, which we reſolv'd to ſee. 
This vale is eſteem'd one of the fineſt gy rf 


r 


land in the kingdom of England; being « one co 
tinu'd ſcene of plenty. tho' in the winter time 
it is a very bad way for ſtrangers. 
Woncksr ER, is pleaſantly ſituated upon the- 
banks of the Severn, over which is a fine ſtone 
bridge; it is a place of great antiquity, and has 
felt the ſevere effects both of war and fire. It 
was firſt built by the Romans, to ſecure. them 
ſelves. againſt the aſſaults of the Britains, who - 
poſſebed a all the land on the other fide of the Se- 
vern. It is govern'd by a mayor, ſheriff, ſix al- 
dermen, ſeventy two common council men, two 
chamberlains, a recorder, town clerk, and other 
ſub-officers. The ſtreets are the moſt pleaſant of 
any town [I have ſeen in England. 

FROM Worceſter. we went to Shrewsbury, 1 
which is a fine pleaſant clean town, and may vie 
with many ities, both for its populouſneſs, larg 
neſs of ſtreets, and neatneſs of building, 54-4 
publick and private. It is a town deſign d by 
nature for ſtrength, and was once ſo by art; 
but as this iſland is now free from foreign wars, 
its whole ſtrength depends upon wirre there 
fore all inſland fortifications are entirely neg- 
leed.. 

SHREWSBURY is a place of great reſort, both 
by Engliſh and Welch, where both ſpeeches are 
talk'd; and it is common, when people are bar-- 


gaining for goods, to ſſak part Engliſh and part 


Welch. This town enjoyeth a conſiderable -. 
trade for clothes, cottons, and frizes, and variety- 
of other commodities, Here are three markets 
ina Week, IO for POT Thurſ- 


— days“ 


— 
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days for Welch cottons, great quantities of which 
ate fent to London, and Saturdays for proviſions, 
which are very cheap. 
Ir is the grand market between England and 
middle Wales. Here is a large free-ſchool for 


5 the education of youth. 


Tr is govern'd by a mayor, twenty four alder- 
men, and forty eight common council men, a 
recorder, ſteward, and town clerk ; and hath 

two printing-houſes. | 
Fon Shrewsbury we went to ſee St, Wine- 
frid's well in F lintſhire, one of the Welch coun- 
ti es, 

Ir is a place of great note for people to bathe 
in, it being eſteem'd a ſovereign remedy for 
diſeaſes of the body. It is viſited by pilgrims of 
all nations, who come here to pay their devotions 
to St. Winifred, who was a beautiful young virgin, 
much ſolicited by a prince of this country, to 
ſubmit to his luſt ; but after many ſollicitations to 
no purpoſe, he deſpair'd of ever gaining his ends; 
therefore took the opportunity at this place when 
ſhe was alone, to ſurprize and raviſh her; then 
murder'd her, and cut off her head: and out of 
the ſpot of ground where this virgin was mur- 
der'd, ſprung forth a ſpring, which remains to 

this day, with fo rapid a ſtream, that at a ſmall 
diſtance it is able to drive a mill, Moſs of a 
ſweet and pleaſant ſmell grows in this well, 
which the country people told us was St. Wine- 
fred's hair. But according to the hiſto of 
this virgin painted on a glaſs window, in ac 0 


pel at the head of e het head was ſer 
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on again by one St. Beuno. Theſe head-ſetters* 
would be clever fort of folks in our days. But T 
leave you to make what judgment you pleaſe, 
both on the original of the well; as Mkewis St. 
Beuno; This place is generally calfd Huh 
Well. 

From hence we turn'd our courſe to Cheſter, 
one of our company having buſineſs in that city 
It is likewiſe call d Weſt-cheſter on account of 
its ſituation in the weſt of England. It is a 
place of great antiquity, faid to be built by one 
Leon Gauer, a huge giant, that liv'd beyond 
the moon; and who ſubdu'd the Picts; but I 
look upon ſuch ftories to be all fabulous, a great 
part of which has nothing but verbal tradition 
and wives tales to ſupport them; the truth being 
loſt in a courſe of time. 

CHESTER is however at preſent a fine city 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Dee, over which 
is a fine ſtone bridge with ſeven arches, at 
each end of which is a gate. Its form is qua- 
drangular, and about two miles in circumfe- 
rence, enclog'd with a wall of fome ſtrength. 
It hath four gates, according to the four cars. 
dinal Points, viz. Faſt-gate, which is efteem's 
one of the fineſt gates in England, Bridge-gate, 
Water-gate, and North-gate, which laſt is made 
uſe of as a priſon for debtors. There are three 


other gates of leſs note calld Poſterns; and 


the wall are watch-towers, and broad battle 
ments for placing pieces of cannon. 
O the fouth part towards the bridge is a c 
ſtie fituated on a rocky hill, in wore F & 
Ce 
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Shire-hall; reſembling that of Weſtminſter ; 
where all matters of law in this county Palatine 
are heard and determin'd, having particular of- 
ficers.of their own, viz. a Chamberlain, a Juſtice 
for the Common-pleas of the crown, two Barons 
of the Exchequer, Sheriff, an Eſcheator, and other 
officers. At the end of the hall is an Exchequer 
for the county. About the middle of Water- 
gate-ſtreet, is the King's cuſtom-houſe, which 
is likewiſe calld; The King's ſtore-houſe. 
THis city is not the moſt beautiful, but it 
is a great place of trade, particularly the cheeſe 
factory; and here people generally take ſhipping 
for Dublin the capital city of Ireland; tho Hol- 
ly head in Wales, is the place where the pac- 
quet boats from Ireland arrive at. 
Ir is ſupply'd with freſh water from the wa- 
ter tower at the bridge, thirty five. yards high, 
and eight broad. Along the chief ſtreets are 
rows with ſhops on both ſides, built in ſuch a 
manner that one may walk when it rains ever 
ſo faſt, without being wet; tho' the 
| buildings in London are more healthy than 
theſe. 
Tur King of England's eldeſt fon i is. always 
Earl of Cbelter. LON 20 
IT is govern'd by a Mayor, and. two Sheriffs, 
twenty four Aldermen, a Recorder, town Clerk, 
S-rgeant of peace, four Sergeants, and fix Yeo- 
men; and here is once a year a ſhow in ſome 
manner reſembling - that of the Lord Mayor's 
He : London. This city ſends two e to 


r 
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parliament ;. and. is the only. dity-or. boroughs ir 


the county that ſends any. 


EDGAR, an. ancient King of- England, had: 
a palace in this city, to which he was row'd. by; 
ſeyen Kings from among the Scots and Britains 3 
while he, as mir ſupreme led, ſteer d. at the. 
helm. 
| THERE: is a a. very odd, i cer d n 
this city every year among the muſicians, which 
is worth notice, and had its original as follows: 

RANULP Hz the fixth earl of Cheſter, after. 


the Norman Conqueſt, gain'd many advantages. 


over Lewellen, prince. of Wales; but was at 
laſt forc'd to take refuge in the caſtle of Rathen, 
from whence he ſent to the conſtable of Cheſter. 
for aſſiſtance, who-call'd all his friends together, 
and defir'd them to make as largę a body as they 

could, and go with him. Ralph Dutton, ns 
ſon-in-law, aſſembled all he could, and among 
the reſt the muſicians; and then march'd out. 


with the conſtable againſt the Welchmen, who. 


were ſurpriz d. at ſuch a number of muſicians, 
thinking there muſt be a great army at hand; 


and therefore immediately fle. 
FT nx earl being by this contriyance deliver 
out of danger, granted to the aforeſaid Ralph 


Dutton and his heirs, the ordering all muſicians 
within the county of Cheſter, which has been 


enyoy d and obſerv'd by his heirs in the following 
manner. 


EyERY Midſummer - day, which is calbd, The 


meeting f minſtrils, the heir of Dutton, bis | 
Reward, hangs out his banner, or e ens 
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the feaſt is kept; then he diſpatches a drummer 
togive notice in the ſtreets, for all perſons to ap- 
pear at the place appointed, between the hours of 
ten and eleven in the forenvon, Moſt of the gen- 
tlemen of the weg. being then mounted, all 
muſicians that deſire liberty to play in this city or 
dere play before them, with trumpets ſound- 
; the ſteward carrying a ſtaff in his hand, 

with the banner of Dutton, borne before him by 
one of the chief muſicians); and after him a man 
dreſsꝰ d in imitation of an herald.” At ſome diſ- 
tance comes the lord or heir of Dutton, and at 
Eaſt- gate makes a proclamation; aſter which they 

eed to St. John's Church, where the ſteward 
calls for all the loud muſick, who kneel down and 
play ſeveral ſolemn leſſons; which done, divine 
ſervice is read; after which the ſteward enter- 
tains them nodly; ; and in the afternoon empan- 
nels a jury among them ; where he gives them 
a charge, To enquire concerning any treaſon again/t 
the King, Prince or Earl = Chefler field 3 and 
whether any man has exercis'd his inſlrument with- 
out licence from ger of that ty 3 whether — 
one 15 gully mm Tee or tohet 

he di reſpeeifully of their brd 

ee 8 ten. After the jury 
have given their i&, licences are granted to 
all, who are thought worthy, to uſe their muſical 
inftruments within the faid city and ory 1. 
tine for one whole year. 2: 
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many 
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been reduc'd to ruin: the place where it 
ſtood being by the inhabitants now calfd, 'The- 
Chamber of th e Foreft. 1 am, 


OW R. | 
Nur Friend and Servant. 
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E embark d on board a ſloop at Cheſter 
_ down the river Dee, and failing along the 
Cheſhire coaſt arriv'd at Leverpoole which is a 
fine place of trade, commodiouſly ſituated on 


the river Merſey, but the water is falt. Here 
is a fine ſafe harbour for ſhips, here being four 
fathom water at low tide; and this river is na- 
vigable many miles into the country, and affords 
abundance of all forts of fowl and fiſh, great 
1 N of which are brought to market every 
{ As likewiſe corn, , cattle, ſheep, 32 
ſes, phe variety of all forts of proviſions. , 
are particularly vaſt quantities of Smelts, wi 
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is a fiſh much in eſteem, and here you may 


frequently buy as many of them jor. a-penny as 


you can in London for five ſhillings. . Id is 


an ancient corporation, is govern'd by a ma- 
vor, bailiffs, aldermen,, recorder, town clerk, 


and common council Thoſe who are free of 


this town have a privilege of being freemen of 


the city of Briſtol; as likewiſe of Waterford. 


and Weſtford, in Ireland. 

| THERE are in Leverpool abundance. of very 
wealthy merchants, whoſe houſes are finely built; 
their chief trade is to the Weſt-Indĩes; the com- 
modities proper for that county being here chea- 


per than in any other part of England. Near 
the town-houſe is a convenient exchange for 


merchants. WE 5 11 In... 
PRESTON; at tlũs place the people wear ſuch 


fine cloaths, and are ſo very haughty in their 
manners, that tis call'd Proud Preſton. It is 
ſituated on the fide of a river, over which is a. 


fine ſtone bridge, its ſtreets are. large, and open, 


and finely pav'd, and the houſes well built, and 
it hath three markets weekly, viz. Wedneſdays, 


Fridays, and Saturdays. 


Is this town are held the courts of chancery, 


and offices of juſtice.,for. the county palatine of 
Lancaſter. It is govern'd by a mayor and twen- 


ty four common-council. 


MANCHESTER, is a town of great antiquity, 


is large, beautiful and well inhabited. Here is 


a great trade for linnen and woolen cloths, and 


cottons. It has a fine collegiate church, a col- 
lege, and market place, and has à fine market 


% 
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. 
on Saturdays, both for the commodities of the | 
wn, as likewiſe for proviſions of all forts: © 

LANCASTER, the county town, 'is heh 
fantly ſituated on the ſide of a river, over which 
is a fine ſtone bridge witk five arches. Not- 
withſtanding: this is the county | town it is | 
kttle- frequented, being chiefly inhabited by far- 
mers and the poorer fort, of country people. 

WI now proceeded on our journey thro' the 
Aland countries, and firſt into Staffordſhire, where 
we rode over many heaths and moors, the whole 
country being a barren fort of a place. Here 
are abundance of conies and deer; and it has 
plenty of rivers abounding with 'fiſh, and are 
frequented' in the- winter- ſeaſom by all forts of 
water-fowls, and. Swans in. great plenty. It is: 


likewiſe a fine country for een ee, hun: 


ti 

8 is the county town, — 
mongſt meadows, on the river Sowe, over which: 
there is a bridge. The ſtreets are large and 
pav'd, and the buildings pretty good. There is 
a fine. ſquare market place; in which is the 
Shire-hall, and ſerves for a market-houſe; it 
has likewiſe a free ſchool. It has a. market on. 
Saturdays, which is: well ſerv'® with corn and 
proviſions. 

LICHFIEDD, is a city and county of "neal; 
ſituated in a pleaſant champain country, is of 
great antiquity ; and: was -onee call'd, The feli 
of dead bodies, on account of the-great number 
ef Chriſtians ſlain by order of Diocleſiam the Ro- 
man W It i is near an ancient Roman "ark 
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call d Walling Proct,, which enters this county 
about Falſey into r and Skeneld, 
which leads thro' it into | Warwickſhire, The 
huildings are indifferent, the ſtreets pay'd and 
kept clean, and is much frequented by gentry. 
Here is a free grammar ſchool. for the educa- 
rey of — and an bolpital for. the relief of 


the poor. 
Ir is govern? d by two bailifß a ſberiff, a re- 
| corder, town clerk, and other fub-officers, Here 
are two markets, viz. on Wedneſdays and Fri- 
days;  to-which are brought: duty of com and 
proviſions. - - 
„ e is a 
large town, the ſtreets broad and pav'd, but 
the houſes are low and generally thatck'd, I make 
particularly mention of this place, becauſe there 
is another New - caſtle in ame alld 
Nu upon Due. 

W, took a long ee n d anne; of 
r into Derbyſhire, Warwickſhire, Lin- 
colnſhire, Yorkſhire, the biſhoprick of Durham, 

Northumberland, erer, and Weſtmore- 


- Dadavenns; is ſeated near the middle of 
England, but inclining towards the north, which 
in ſome parts produces very good corn and graſs, 
which "feeds great numbers of ſheep which, are 
brought to London market. Here is likewiſe 
god harley, and a great deal of this country ale 
is drank in London. The river Derwent divides | 
this county into eaſt and weſt ; on the eaſt is 
nd anden the welt lad nine. 1 
E DERBI 


— 
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-/Diavy.is the county town, and of the moſt 
note, ſituated on the the river ns 
which is a ſtone-bridge. It is a large, popu 
well frequented and rich town. The chief NE tads 
here is for barley, which is made into malt, and 
brings conſiderable profit. Here is a fine hall 


of free-ſtone, ts the aflizes are kept. It is 


govern'd by a mayor, fourteen brethren, four- 


teen common council, a recorder, town clerk, - 
&c/ and enjoys great privileges; oo mien | 


being free — toll at London. 
Ir has three markets in a week, k, Wedneſday, 
F riday, and Saturday; but the Friday market 


is much the N her N n 2447 ö 
\ ſituated. "Ip 


viſion. * 
CHESTERFIELD, is gle 
tween two ſmall rivers, It is a town of great 


antiquity, and is govern'd by a mayor, fix al- 
dermen a recorder, ſix ke 8H twelve coun- 


ſellers, and two chamberlains. Here is a fine 


large market place, to which are brought Ne 
quantity of corn, lead, and Auen 
ons every Saturday. 


NEAR this town was a battle: fought by King 


1 third and his rebellious barons, 
Robert de Ferrers; the laſt Earl of Derby 
of that Fanilly, was taken priſoner, and ftripe 


both of -honour and eſtate; and nothing left 
him but his life, which is of very little value, 
when a man is depriv'd both of his honour and | 


fortune. 

| Tarn are in this county two great bridges 
over Ina river Trent; Swarkeſton — is near 
f . ; A 


— 


| Car 
n mile in length, and hath thirty. nine arches; 
but a great deal of it is. rather a cauſe· way 
| 1 a bridge. 
Bux TON 2 has thirty five large ſtone 
| arches, and is much better than Swarkeſton, 
Ar this bridge Edward the ſecond routed the 
Earl of Lancaſter and many of the barons. 
TRERE are in Derbyſhire ſeveral mineral 
| Waters, particularly Buxton wells, where in the 
compa of eight or nine yards iſſueth out of a 
weck nine ſprings, eight of which are warm, 
and one cold. They are very pleaſant to bathe 
in; but thoſe in Somerſetſhire are much more 
frequented by the nobility and gentry than theſe, 
and much better accommodated with lodgings 
and entertainment. 
In Kidlaſton park is a well, much of the 


nature of that of 2 in Vorkſhire, 
which is good for: old ulcers, and 1 is taken both 


' inwardly. and 0 

1 Quarndon, — ile and u half from 
Derby are two ſprings, much of the ſame na- 
ture of thoſe at Tunbridge in Kent, and the 


ſpaws in Yorkſhire, being as ſtreng of the mi- 


neral, and as effectual in operation. 
Rig 'Nzan Wirkfworth there: is a warm Fring, 
and a cold ſpring, ſo near each offier, that one 


hand may be put in the cold, and the other in 


the warm at the ſame time. 


WHILE we were in this county, we thought 


it would. not be like travellers without ſeeing 


. The Peak, thoſe wondets in nature; ſo famous all 


* the world. 
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"Tas firſt wonder ſhown us here, was a high 
Hill, «calFd : mount Tor, which ſhoots out ſuch 
plenty of ſtones, that the noiſe of them are heard 
at ſome miles diſtance; yet the mountain ſeems 
never to decay, though it hath- continu'd ſo time 5 
immemorial. 

El pos- Hol x, or The byttemileſs Pit, 3 | 
next our guide ſhew'd us, which is a terrible 
opening of the earth almoſt a mile deep, and is 
narrow at top and bottom, and wide in the mid- 
de, We were told, that the famous earl of 
Leiceſter, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
hir'd a man to go down in a basket, ballaſted 
with ſtone, to try the depth of it. After they had 
let him down about three hundred yards, they 
pull'd him up ſenſeleſs and ſpeechleſs, and = 
TY of a phrenſy a few days after. * 

THe. next wonder is Weeding Mell, or Tides * 
Will, a ſpring which ebbs and flows '3s the ſea 
does; it is about a yard in diameter, and its 
depth much the fame. But the learned are di- 
vided in their opinions concerning the true-riſe 
and fall of this ſpring, and ſome _ it has 
any communication with the ſea. | 

Pool's-Horz, next engag'd our attention, 
a cave, at the foot of a large mountain, calld 
Coitmoſs; the entrance into which is by a ſmall 
arch, ſo low,. that thoſe Who will venture inte 
it muſt creep upon all fours for ſome time; but 
then it is of a conſiderable height, and like the 
roof of a large cathedral. On the right is 2 
hollow cavern, calbd PaPs chamber, where we 
went over ridges and rocks of ſtone, where are 
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many repreſentations of art and nature, produ- 
ced by the petrefying water continually drop- 
ping from the roof and ſides of the rock: Here 
is curious fret work, much like ſome ſea ſhells ; 
organ and choir work; the figures of animals, 


as à Lion, a Dog, with many other beaſts, which 
the mind may ſuggeſt, much like thoſe we ſee 
in the fire, of a winter's evening; with which 
children will divert themſelves for a long time, 
producing ſo many things, till at laſt a Sala- 
mander comes, and frightens them all. This 
Peak is undoubtedly a ſtrange ſort of a place, 
but then the figures occaſion'd by the petre- 
fying water before d are the mere el⸗ 
ect of imagination. 

A little farther we e villae of the 
Queen of Scots, which is as bright as alabaſter ; 
we went on farther to a ſteep aſcent, near a 
quarter of a mile high, wich terminates near 
the roof in a hollow,  call'd The Needles cye; 
here the guide places his candle, which looks 
Eke a ftar in the firmament. 

Tukur we fir d a piſtol, the if which 
was ſo much increafed by the:hollowneſs of the 
cave, ene mY the e a can- 
non. Ai 2 

ern now . far ib we re- 
turn'd another way, through many ſmall cur- 
rents of water. As foon as we dee of this 
dark cavern, ſome poor women met us with wa- 
ter and herbs to cleanſe us from any filth that 
| 9 be * e hop N 1 
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Fux xx are various conjectures about the name 
of this cave, ſome fay, that Pool, who gave it 
that name was a notorious thief, who being out- 
law'd, fled from juſtice, and took up his reſi- 
dence here. Others again ſuppoſe he was ſome 
hermit, who reſolving to live a melancholy life, 
retir'd into the cell, where I muſt confels* : 
might live melanchol enough, 
Now we come to He Devit's arſe f Pra, 2 
phraſe much us d by the Engliſh, when they go 
in ſearch of a place which proves further and 
more difficult to be found than expected. 

Ir may indeed be call'd The DeviPs Arſe; 
for no human creature would live in it; and 
yet it ſeems to be ſome old hermit's cave; ſo 
ſtrange an antipathy had ſome men to the world, 
that they had rather live in a moſt diſmal cave, 
without convenient food or raiment, than con 
verſe with mankind. 10 

THis Devil's Anſe is a wide ee ca- 
vern, running under a hill near Caſtleton; its 
capacious at the entrance; but grows more 
narrow the farther we ke The top of it is 
high, and appears like a fine cb, with ſtones of 
various colours and ſomewhat reſembling the 
buttocks. of a man; and therefore called he De- 
vil's Arſe. But whether the Devil's arſe was 
ever ſeen T leave you to to judge; or whether 
any man living knows what ſhape” he is off 
or of what he is made? and whether he has 
arſe or not? But however, he Devil's Arſe it 

is call*d ; and from it there drops A ſparry water, 
w ich Pettefies ike that in Poole” H. 
* WITHIN 
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rr RI the arch are ſeveral ſmall buildings 
where poor people inhabit, and are ready at all 
times to attend ſuch travellers who are deſirous 
to ſearch into theſe ſatanical territones. 

AFTER we had got a little way into this 
cave, we found it very dark and ſlippery, by 
_ reaſon of a current of water which runs alqng 
it, and here the rock hangs ſo ſloping that we 
were oblig'd to ftoop. But after we had paſs' d 
this place and a brook | adjoining, the arch 
open'd itſelf again, and brought us to a ſecond 
current with large banks of ſand; and here we 
come to a third current, which is impaſſable, 
and then the rock cloſes. 
| THERL O00 a report that a , ſhepherd tra- 
verd, over all theſe currents and caverns, and 
arnv'd in a plentiful country, with fine rivers 
and verdant meadows and paſtures. But theſe 
rivers and paſtures could neyer induce any body 
to venture to take poſſeſſion of them; ſuch ſto- 
ries being in general look'd upon as fabulous. 
I x river Avon runs in many turnings and 
| windings thro? the whole county of Warwick- 
ſhire, in which is great plenty of iron, wood, 
and wool; and The vale of Rea-horſe produces 
abundance of corn. 
| CovenTRY is the greateſt town of trade in 
this county, and noted for ſtuffs. Notwithſtan- 
ding this town is in Warwicſhire, yet is of it 
ſelf a county incorporate, and has à court for 
hearing cauſes, and trying felons. It is a very 
neat city, well built, and the court kept in 
| oa order, Here is a croſs of very curious 
9 
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workmatrſhip, of which the inhabitants are ve 
proud, It has a, great market on Fridays, for 
corn, cattle, and proviſions. | 

Tars ci de in ancient times commit- 
ted ſome offence againſt one Leofrick Lord of 
this part of the country, he impos'd very ſe- 
vere. taxes upon them; but the wife of the ſaid 
Leofrick, nam'd Godiva, rode thro? the city 
naked in the middle of the day, to reſtore them 
their Hberties, and eaſe them from their heavy 
taxes. This, tho' a penance few modeſt women 
would perform, yet ſhe did it with much cheerful- 
neſs, imagining the good ſhe did to the inhabitants 
made ſufficient amends for her breach of mode- 
ſty in expoſing her naked body. © 
I can't account for the opinions of thoſe 
times ; but Pm ſure it would be an amazing 
thing now, for a prince firſt to load his fubjefts 
43 intolerable taxes; and then diſgrace him- 
ſelf ſo far, as to ſuffer his wife's naked body to 
be expos d, to take them off again. Tis an ac- 
countable way of leſſening taxes! But every age 
has its cuſtoms; and what is done now, tho! 
unregarded by ourſayes, . . may be the wonder 
of future ages. 

"WARWICK, is a town of "a note, Wink 
ſpacious ſtreets and well-built houſes; it has a 
free ſchool, a good hoſpital for decay'd gentlemen, 
and a very ſtately market-houſe built of free- ſtone, 
ſupported by ſeveral pillars. It is govern'd by 
a mayor, twelve | brethren, twenty four com- 
mon council, a recorder, and other ſub-officers, 
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Nuran Warwick is a place call'd Guy. cliff. 
eee ſituated amongſt groves and 
brooks; and here the famous Guy Earl of War- 
wick. built a aſter many pert exploits, 
3s killing a wild boar, a very. miſchievous cow, 
Kc. and here he lies hury d, after retiring from the 
world for ſome time Pacha he dy d. 

. FRom- Warwickſhire:gre went thro Harbo- 
rough into Leiceſterſhire, a town, ſeated on the 
Welland. |, It, has a pretty good market on 
Ten ſor corn, cattel and proviſions. 

E paſs d thro'. Rutlandſhire, which is the 
1 county in England, into Lincolnſhire. 

LixcolN is an ancient city, pleaſant ſituated 
on the ſide of a hill, on the river Witham, over 
which are ſeveral bridges; Ki 1 the 
third fix'd this place to be his : mart for 
wool, leather, and lead. 

Re ad, Vortimer, who clin bad repelFd 

St oj and was intert d; though his 
23 qa was to be buried .in the ſea-thoar ; ima- 
gining the very thoughts of his ghoſt would 
frighten. the Saxons from making ay farther at- 
tempts upon Britain. 

Nx ax this city the famous Prince Arthur beat 
the Saxons ; as did Edmund Ironſides the Danes, 
with a very great ſlaughter. | 

HE R E was likewiſe a great battle fought 
betwen King Stephen and the earl of Cheſter, 
in defence of Maud the Emprefs ; in which 
the King being taken priſoner, was * to HS, 
and there laid in 1rons, + | wr 


ANOTHER 
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ewe battle was fought between” King | 
„ ee and ere 
ng routed ens, and took "ny of 
them priſonera. b 
ee zrall e ade : 
2 very good market on Fridays, well ſtor' d with 
all ſorts of proviſions; and the ſhops well ſtock d | 
with various ſorts of uſeful commodities, both 
for dreſs. and furniture. Its cathedral is one of 
the fineſt in England, and of ſuch a height, 
tbat it may be ſeen at 1 mann 
tance, | 
LIN cox is govern'd bya mayor, et- 
riffs, twelve aldermen cloth'd in ſcarlet, a recor- 
der, town clerk, four chamberlains, a ſword- 
bearer, four ſerjeants atmace, &c. It is a county © 
1 4 and is card, The: n of the _ 
inen. 
n ſatedon the river Welland, om | 
the edge of Northamptonſhire, and the road to 
Yor is a town of great antiquity ; for in 
the time of Edward the third here was a college 
for the profeſſors of the arts and ſciences. ' 
TAE inhabitants have a conſiderable trade for 
malt, and free-ſtone, | 
IT is govern'd by a mayor, aldermen, recors 
ler, and ſub-officers; it is the grand refort of | 
he gentlemen and ladies, zen, | | 
kat in this part of the country. - 7 
HERE are two markets in a wenk; Mondays | 
ad Fridays, yet the latter moſt conſiderable for 
corn, living cattle, and all forts of „ 
dat on * bein 25 little 
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no) 
Tuts is the beſt town in Lincolnſhire. 
Tu weſt and north parts of Lincolnſhire 
are very fertile and pleaſant, abounding with 
rich paſtures, from whence the fineſt oxen in 
England are fatted, and brought to Smithfield- 
market in London; but the eaſt and ſouth parts 
are fenny and barren; but produce plenty of fiſh 
and water fow]. The air in theſe parts is ver 
unwholeſome, occaſion'd by the thick fogs which 
riſe from the fenny ground; and here are ſeve- 
ral ſalt water inlets and ſands, A make | it 
dangerous travelling. 

_. Havine made what obſervations we could in 
this county, we proceeded to Yorkſhire, which 
is the largeſt county in England; and in a fine 
healthy clear air, the inhabitants are particularly 
noted for being very ſharp and cunning. 

_ Bur I forgot to obſerve to you one thing worth 
notice, Whilſt we were at Leiceſter ; which is, 
that from this ,town - Crook-bac# 4 Richard 
march'd with great pomp and force to Redmore, 
near Boſworth, where a bloody battle was fought 
betwixt him-and Henry of K Miehmond, for de- 
diding the differences between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter; in which battle Richard was 

Lain, and leſt the victorious Henry maſter of 
the field and the Engliſh dominions, « The next 

day the body of Richard was brought to Leiceſter 
with the greateſt ignomy, being laid naked croſs 

a horſe's back, much torn and mangled ; it was 
afterwards buried in the Grey-Friars-of Leiceſ- 
ter, which N e N * his _—_ - 

J 
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chre, which was a. tne cheſt, ſerves at af im 


for the horſes drinking trough. 

Bu v to return to Yorkſhire, after Ws 5 
Humber, Hull was the firſt place we arriv d at, 
which is ſometimes call d Xing ſton upon Full. It 
isa large town, well built, and the ſtreets pav d. 
It is a town of good trade, and much reſorted to 
by merchants; and Hull has a ſtreet much reſem- 
bling that part of Thames: ſtreet near London- 
bridge, where are ſold pitch, tar, cordage, ſails, 
and all other neceſſaries for ſhips, here being a 
Cuftom-houſe and Key, and is not inferior for 
trade to any in England, except London and Bri- 
ſtol,. It is ſeated on the mouth of the river 
Hull, where it falls into the Humber; and is a 
place of great ſtrength, both by ſea and Land. 
This was the firſt place that ſhut its gates n 
King Charles the firſt. 

It is a town and county of it ſelf, and; is go- 
vern'd by a mayor, aldermen, and common 
council. 

Ir has ſhambles with proviſions every day / in 


the week ; and has a great market every Satur- 


da 
"Tt theſe ſeas, are taken great plenty: of her- 
which are profitable to the inhabitants. 
York. is the firſt city in England in priority, 
next to London. 0 
Ix this city Severus the Roman Em peror kept 
his palace, and here died; his body being burnt 
to aſhes, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
and ſent to Rome, where it was put ame the 


mens of, the Antonines,, |; 


r 


a 


nne likewiſe Conſtantius dy d, and his for 
Conſtantine was proclaim'd Empe WE 
+ IT" is a beautiful city, adorn'd 1 25 many 
buildings, both publick and private, very popu- 
lous, and a great reſort for gentry, and wealthy 
tradeſmen. The minſter or cathedral is a very 
magnificent building. It is not only a place of 
great trade, but is likewiſe'pleaſantly ſituated on 
the river Ouſe, over which is a ſtone· bridge 
with five arches, one of which is very large. It 
is a place of great ſtrength, ' but was reduc'd by 
rliament forces in the reign of King 
G the firſt, after the King's forces, under 
the command of Prince! Rupert, were defeated at 
Marſton Moor, not far from Vork; in which 
victory Oliver Cromwell, afterwards Paddler of 
England, had a great are. 
T H1s battle gave the deciſive ſtroke; the 


the King's forces made no figure afterwards, but 


loſt ground every where. The ſucceſs was for 
ſome time on the King's tide 3 but Obver- at 
laſt quite routed them. 

YoRK is govern'd by a lord mayor, like Ton 
don, has twelve aldermen in ſcarlet, two ſheriffs, 
twelve common council men, eight chamber- 
lains, a recorder, town clerk, | ſword bearer, and 
eommon ſerjeants, who with a great mace goes 
on the left hand of the ſword, as at London. 

Here is plenty of proviſions every day in the 
week; eee Faeser 


8. 15 13 
en „ there was x body but 
fog between the Engliſh Saxons and the Bri- 

tains 3 ”/ 
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tains tis; whe Hengiſt, captain of the Saxons, | 
"Ar. a finall town. call'd Sherborne, we were 
wa a ſtory. of a gentlemen who was much ad- 
dicted to gaming; and being reſolv'd to hazard 
his whole eſtate with another gentlemen, ap- 
pointed a place with their ſwords drawn upon the 
table, with only each his ſervant preſent. The 
former had loſt all he had, except his eſtate, call'd 
Sherborne in Glouceſterſhire, at which, time his 
footman perceiving a looking- behind him, 
in which his antagoniſt could fee every card he 
had in his hand, ſaid to his maſter, Sir, de you 
fee the glaſs behind you ? Then ſhut the door and 
run, away; which fav'd his maſters laſt ſtake : 
This is ch a traditional ſtory, that we were 
told the very boys in Glouceſterſhire, when their 
laſt Win is at ſtake, ſay, Sherborne is up! 

HEN we were at Whitby, the people told 
us a ſtory, of a lady Abbes of this place, whoſe 
life was fo innocent, that ſhe wrought miracles; 
and in particular, that this place being at that 
time infeſted with ſnakes, ſhe conjur'd them by 
her, prayers all into the ſea. There are indeed 
ſtones ſometimes found in the ſea ſands, near this: 
place 3 te without heads; which 

Ai ien ignorant people to beleive St. 
Hilda EN 4 Heads off, and flung their bo- 
dies into the ſea, which as an everlaſting me- 
morial were turn'd into ſtone, But ſome people 
ag more 22 credit to theſe miraculous: 
ſtories, than ei | or I, my friend; for 
there is ſcarce a break gs in England of which the 
L 4 more 
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more e ignorant ſort. of people have got! ome ſtrange 
ſtorſes to relate. 

Inis town of Witby is commodiouſly ſituated 
on the river Esk, over which is a wooden-bridge, 
it has a conſiderable trade for butter and allom. 
To this place there are at leaſt an hundred fail of 
trading veſſels; and here is a fine cuſtom- 
houſe; as Vkewiſe 4 2 good market 6n Sariifdays, 
well ſfervdwith fiſh, fleſh, and fowl. © 

NEAR Whitby i is Mulgrave-caſtle, pleaſantly 
ſituated in a park near the ſea, _ 

Ay further along the ſhore is a place call'd 
Skeningrove, a fmall town, but well inhabited 
by fiſhermen, Near this place, or rather Hunt- 
cliff, at low water, rocks are ſeen, about which 
the ſeal fiſh come in great ſhoals ; and here th 
fleep and fun themſelves in hot weather; and it 
has been oſten obſerv'd, that one of theſe fiſh is | 
always awake, watching as a centinel, to give 
notice when any danger approaches, which he 
does by flouncing and flinging himſelf up and 
down cl he has awak'd them all; and they im- 
mediately diſappear. 

G1sBoROUGH is the firſt town in England 
where allom was made; it is at preſent of no 

reat note, but has however a market on Mon- 

ays for proviſions. | 

Arx alittle diſtance from this town is Ounsbery 
or Roſeberry-Topping, an high pyramid, which 
ſerves as a land mark for failors. 

Tux vale of Ridale is in this part of York- 
ſhire, which is fo large as to contain twenty three 
| pariſh Chutches, og r 


EY Rich- 


% 


| Ricmmonniaa well inhabited town, fituated 
on the river Swall ; ; over - which there is a ſtone: 
bridge ; this is a very rapid river, hang rather a 
torrent than a ſtream; it was very ſacred amongſt 
the antient Engliſh for being place. where 
Paulinus the firſt archbiſhop of York baptiz d 
above ten, thouſand men i one day, beſides wo⸗ 
men and children. bo | 
I Ir isa town corporate; ; the houſes well built; 
many of free-ſtone, has a ſpacious market place, 
and the ſtreets are well pay d. It is govern d by 
a mayor and aldermen.. . Here is a court of re- 
cord for all actions, both real and perſonal, with- 
out limitation of any ſum. The trade of Rich+ 
mond conſiſts chiefly in flockings and. woollert. 
caps for ſeamen.. - 

In this part of Yorkſhire are many deſert fort 
fo places; ſuch as Swale-dak. jor Adplegarth. 

reſt and Deep-date. 

[ think Beverly is as pleaſant a town as any law 
in Vorkſhire, where is a paſſage into the Hum- 
ber for boats and barges, which. is a great advan - 
tage for the carriage of goods, It is a large built 
town, in which are two: pariſh, churches and a 
minſter; and is govern'd by a mayor and alder - 
men; is well inhabited both by gentlemen and, 
tradeſmen, and has a market. on. Thurſday and. 
Saturday, well ſerv'd with proviſions. 

HERE John de Beverly, arch-biſhopaf Vork, 
was buried about a thouſand years ago; who be- 
ig weary of the world, reſign'd his biſhoprick,, 

at this town ended his days in a holy and pri- 
vate manner, But I cannot learn, that there is any 
Li pro- 
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probabili ity of another arch-biſhop of Vork be- 
ing weary of his biſhoprick; but numbers al- 
dy jay for that or any other; it not being 
mary for Is 129 in theſe ages to be 
of world; hut on the contrary, to 
done $f a5 Ying & can lay hold of. For 
N 2 an Religion Projſes the 
gre reateſt reward to people . #1500 a good and 
ly life, and abſtain from the pleaſures and ad- 
vantages of this world; yet moſt people now, 
from the example of their teachers, make uſe of 
5 old 3 roverb; That a bird in Hand is worth 
buſh; therefore make the moſt they can 
of of this world; and truft for what is to come in 
| 1 This my friend, Fart are uindiſ- 
d ſtate of chriſtianity in En from the 
f moſt impartial and juſt ee I can make. 
NI AR Boxouon-BriDes, which is on 
the high road, and on the river Yare, are four 
large ſtones plac'd in a direct line, like fo many 
| raids which by the learned are fuppos'd to 
e erected by the Romans, as a memorial for 
Tome great victory; but the ignorant coun 
people call them The Devil's bolts ; and fooliſhly 
imagine he us'd them to ſhoot at ancient-cities to 
roy them; and that there ancjently ſtood a 
city near this place calbd 75 vrium Brigantum, 
which the Devil demolifh'd with theſe ſtones. 
RieyroN is a place well inhabited by gentry, 
and has a great market every Thurſday for 
cattle, 'corn, proviſions, aud particularly for 
wool.” It is govern'd by a mayor and aldermen. 
* a fine TER: famous in ancient days, 


for 


WELL 


for trying women's chaſtity ;/ there begs thy: 
row hole in the cloſe vaulted room under ground, 
thro' which all chaſte women could eaſily paſs; 
but the kind and loving ſtuck faſt. - And theſe: 
prepoſterous trials were then taken for certain 
ſig of the lewdnek or chalty of women. 
I rays given you the beſt account Lam able 
of this county, which is larger than many princi- 
ities in Europe, being eighty miles long from 
h-head in the Eaſt to Horn- caſtle 
in the Weſt ; and from Horn-hill in the South 
to the river Tees in the North, ſeventy miles 
broad; the whole circumference bong: about 
three hundred miles. 
Have taken our le of Yorkſhire be 
1 the biſhoprick of Durham, Whoſe 
biſhop has royal privileges; the chief 'city is 
. A. which is pleaſantly ſituated upon 
eaſy aſcent, and almoſt encompaſs d by the 
oy eaxe, over which are two large ſtone: 
bridges, built by William The Norman conqueror, 
It is inhabited by abundance of gentry and rich 
tradeſmen, with many good buildings both'pub- 
lick and private, and has a ſpaci ; 
place, eee er oe N 


ever 

7 Hae is a. cathedral repreſenting Weſtmin- 
fter Abbey, with two ſpires and a lofty tower in 
the midſt. The biſhop's palace is a ſpacious ca- 
Me ſituated on a high hill. In this res 
W boite and a ſine library. | 
N x 4.s Durham is Nevil's: croſt, wheit a 


bloody bottle was fought between the iy” 
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and the Scots in the year I 346, in which Da- 
vid Bruce, the Scottiſh King, was taken 'priſo- 
ner by a private ſoldier, nam'd Copland, who 
had two ſundred pounds a year ſettled upon 
him oy life for h. his great ſervices in yn 
W Tainbihoprick of Durden was rake by 
| Cuthbert, biſhop of Lindisfarne, a ſmall : iſland 
on the coaſt: of Northumberland; and from 
him -anciently call'd St. Cuthbert's patrimony. 
He was a man of fo holy a life, that the Kings, 
nobility, and gentry of England, us d to go 
and pay their devotions at his tomb, imagining 
his body lay uncorrupted; and as a mark of 
their faith, gave very liberally to the church. 
A cuſtom much practis d in ancient times but now 
entirely laid aſide; the Engliſn people having 
quite leſt off making ſaints, and. paying en 
tion to dead bodies and tomb- ſtones. 
DunnAnu is very unpleaſant in vinter time, 
being ſubject to many ſharp and piercing winds 
with ahundance of froſt and ſnow]; yet nature 
ſeems to have made amends for theſe inconve- 
ntences by the great plenty of excellent -coals 
which ſupplhy the want of the kind influence 
of the ſun; but in in ſummer- time the weather is 
fine and clear, tho? their harveſts are later in theſe 
Northern than in the other parts of England. 
- From the biſhoprick of Durham we paſs'd 
the Tyne over a fine bridge to Gates-head, the 
ſuburbs of Newcaſtle, 'which is a fine town on 
the riſing of a hill, with good buildings, and 
a Nag 9 e Adern e 5 it 22 
An An * a n very 
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very commodious for, trade; and it is almoſt. 
meredible to fee the vaſt number of. ſhips, going, 
to and*comil from Lond ndon,. that great. city. 
dei "chiefly y pply'd with coals from Newcaftle, 
It was anciently calłd TMonk-chefter, being once 
poſſeſs d chiefly by Monks; but * ſon to 
William che conqueror, knew better rom 4, 
let à place ſo well fituated for a forti 

4 feceptacle for drones ; therefore built a 8 5 
and from thence it was call d New-caftle.. It is. 
4 town and county of itſelf, govern'd b A may- 
or, twelve aldermen, a recorder and 9 r ſub- 
officers, The people are very genteel in their 
manners; and affect much Ak dreſs. ant bln 
viour of the Londoners. * al ey is ver 2 | 
modious for the ſafety of ſhips; 

the cuſtom he! K 15 a place of 8 
and the tiver ſo well defended, that it is 
impoſlible for an enemy to come up: 9 e. 
town, and beſides it is dangerous coming in, 

at ſometimes impraQicable for thoſe abe pe , 


underſtand the ſituation of. there, dange-, 
rows rocks. bs wc 5 78 
Mosez reis a fine own ſituated on the river. 
Wensbeck, and Has the beſt market in Not- 
thumberland for prov iſions, corn, and all forts, 
of living cattle which. are bought by people 
from ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 
"BERWICK, is a place of great ſtre 
by art and nature; hut is a town of it ſelf, be- 
ing neither in En gland nor Scotland, tho! it 
42 the Noth. or Scottiſh... ſide, of the 
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It has very often hai "new maſters ;. it being on. 
the confines of the Bop lia er Malente, . 
Scots and ſometimes the Er nee ne. it. 
But the Engliſh have had effion. of it ever 
ſince Edvard the fourth, "I has been of no 
5 conlc juence fince' the union of the two 

d lets tons; he ed of the tuo 


I᷑ is e by a mayor, hailiffs and as. 
geſſes, has à great trade for Salmon, of which 
the Tweed 8 N has a A z marker wah 
Satyrday with plenty of prov ons. 18 
a ſtately bride over the I veed, conſiſting of 
fifteen arches. | 
© THERE have been ſeveral "bloody, battles 
fought between the Engliſh and Scots near. this 
place. At Otterburn the Scots gain'd a com- 
ne victory over the Engliſh: At Alnwick the 
gof Scots was taken priſoner, and preſented. 
to King Henry the ſecond; with. ſeveral other 
battles; in Which both nations were N 
at different times; but the lr i. 
tirely in fubjetion -to, the crown, 0 
and ſend members to the parliament an 
minſter. Their religion is indeed pi lo 45 
to point of worſhip, which they fill retain as 
their national church ; eſteeming that of the 
church of "England to 'be ſuperſtitious: But it 
is a cmmon thing for a great many people to 
ſtumbſe at 7 and paſs e, 
rial parts of religion wi concern. 
I have known ſome people in — whoſe 
conſciences 
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conſeiences wor't permit them to" ſwear N 
allegiance to the preſent King of Bots vet 
be guilty of the baſeſt e in private lie; 
22 a F. ee dee would be 
am 

* Having ſeen every thing worth obſervation 
in Northumberland, we ſe ch for Carliſle, ihe | 
capital of Cumberland, which is a very ancient 
city, and in a. flouriſhing, — 40 in the time 
'of the Romans; but upon their departure, it 
ſuffer d much by the Scots and Picts. Egfrid 
King of Northumberland: walPd it about; but 
it was afterwards quite demoliſh'd by che Danes, 


and. Ia in a ruinous condition for about 
kindred year. 905 mp 


Wiltiam Rurus at laſt built a call here, 
and ſettled a colony of Flemings to ſecure 
coalt, Henry. the felt, 4— and ſuc 
to 6 eſtabliſh" a biſhoprick ; and then je | 

J . Gann om 

T is pleaſantly on rivers, 
vnch encompaſs it, except towards: the 

for on the eaſt is the river Peterill, 44 


weſt Caud, and on the north the qhannel K Lien, 
Which receiveth the other. rivers, and after a 
ſmall courſe diſchargeth itſelf into the ſes. 

_ CaRLISLE is a well built city, adorn'd with 
à very fine cathedral, tho* ſome part of it is 

much Wow by the parliament forces in the 

_ reign.,of King Charles the , firſt; ho 
guard-bouſes built for the ſoldiers in gariſon. 

IT is govern'd by, a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
. bailiffs. Here is a good trade for fla; 
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and on Saturday, which is market. day, corn 
Wool, with ſeyèral other commodities, as like- 


"wiſe all forts of proviſions, are brought. here i in 


great „ 
AT a diſtance weſtward of Carliſle, 
at Burgh, S the ſand, within the very F 

re the 


"whe Water ebbs and flows, the 8. 
d and Scbts Fought” at full ſea with their 
FH and at the ebb with their horſe and foot; 

"wich or a bloody battle; and King Ed: 

the firſt ' was lain. * | 
W is 4 place of pretty good 

5 for broad-clothes ; it is ſituated in a low 

ground, between the rivers Derwent and Cocker, 

Which almoſt encompaſs it; and over theſe 

rivers are two good ſtone bridges; it has a pretty 

good "market on Mondays for corn; is a long 
town, 5 well inhabited. Here are two fairs 
in a year, to which all thoſe who want either 
ſervants or ſerviees come to provide them- 
ſelves; tho” the ſame cuſtom is obſer d at Perith, 
we moſt other towns in this part of the country. 
"THE like cuſtom is obferv'd at Waltham- 
in the county of Eſſex, about thirteen 

miles from London, to which, not only thoſe 

Who have occafion to hire ſervants; but many 

others reſort; and it is remarkeble that the de- 

dauclvd and rakiſh young gentlemen from Lon- 
don, come here to hire the young neat coun- 
try girls, they baving much occaſion for their 

&rvice, but generally hire them but for a ſhort 

time. I need not explain my elf any further, 

ir no doubt,” Sir, 22 underſtand me. 

A | Mw "Wurre- 
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is a place of good trade falt and c 
28, likewiſe for fiſh: The 5 —— of TY 
= are generally, in good circumſtances, 
they trade to Ireland, od bly H Bri- 
ſol, and other places, and. —— ſyeral, 7 


belonging to the town. Here is à very 
cuſtom-houſe, and an excellent harbour for ſm 
nue, which act ride with fafety 4 in the greateſt | 
rms. 1 
Ar Wulſtey caltle, are faid to be the works 4 
of one Mitchael Scot, Who led a recluſe li = 
and ſtudy'd the mathematicks, and other > 4 
ſtruſe arts; the common fort of people in the * 
neighbourhood took him for a Necromancer, 
or one who ſtudies the black art, or in plainer, 5 
er one who holds a eee with the 
2 
In the dark and ſupe rſtitious ages, every man 
who had a greater * of knowledge than com- 
mon, was a conjurer, a necromancer, a here- 
tick, or had ſome other very frightful name; 
1 ſake, for his ſuperior knowledge bg burnt * 
a ſtake. 
THEsE idle ſtories are not entirely. loſt” in 
England, eſpecially among the more ignorant, 
ſort of country people; who teach the | 
either their own, or thoſe they nurſe for others, 
ſuch ſtrange ſtories of necromancers, the Devi 
raw-head an d bloody- bones, &c, that I 
a gentleman. declare in company, notwi d- 
ing he was thoroughly convinc d of the Wy 
of ; ſuch idle ſtories, yet the, OR and fe 


ud 


en 
had undergone when at nurſe, made him have 
afinking of 'his ſpirits, in ſpite of all his reaſon- 
ng; when he was in the dark and alone. But 
people having of late very judiciouſly 
boy ſuch education aſide, ſpirits, hobgoblins, 
8 &. are N MAW Sack us d 
. e te 
calPd Penh P al. near 52 rivets 8 and 
Lowther. It is a large well built town inhabited 
tradeſmen, eſpecially tanners. Here is a fine 
church and a large woe fore: to which eve 
Thieſday 3 Is brought corn and live cattle, and al 
fortsof proviſions, | 
o cn Salkeld on the river Eden, ate erected ſe- 
ſeven ſtones as atrophy of ſome great vic- 
2255 they are in height dür ten Wer? Nag 1 * 
fifteem; I are now by the countr 
ald Long Meg and her Daughters. © lere x; 


likewife great heaps of Stones, under which they 


told us was the bodies of ſlain men, 

' KEnDALE is the chief town in Weſtmore- 
nd; it is large, well built and populous; it has 
A g00d trade for cotton and coarſe woollen cloth, 
28 likewiſe for druggets, ſerges, hats, worlted, 
ſtockings, &c.. in which manufactures the poor 
are'employ*d, both in town and places adjacent. 


Ir is pleaſantly ſituated in a good air, on the 


welt fide of the river Can or Kent, over which 
are three ror two of ſtone and one of wood, 


* - 
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buile in form of a croſs, having two long greets 
which cuts through each other in the müde 
Here is a fine large church, ſupported by five 
rows of pillars, with ſeveral apartments, in 
which are ſeveral fine monuments. On one 
fide of the church-yard is a free-ſchool, which is 
a fine large building, well endow'd; and ſends 
poor ſchoolars to Queen's-College in Oxford. 

KENDAL 4 is govern'd by a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, pouring common-council men, a re- 
corder, town clerk, with other ſub-officers; and 
the mayor, recorder, and two of the ſenior al- 
dermen are are always juſtices of the peace for the 
corporation, and keep their quarterly ſeſhons. 
Here are likewiſe kept the ſeſſions of the peace 
for the county, calfd The barony of | Kendats. . 
This town has ſome companions of tradeſmen, 
like thoſe in London, viz, The mercers, ſhear- 
men, cordwainers, tanners, glovers, taylors, and 
pewterers, each of which have their hall -or 
place of aſſembly for electing officers, and als 2 
lating their affairs. It has a good market 
rite” for corn live cattle, and all forts of - 
viſion. 

" KixBy-Laun NSDALE, ſeated on the W 1 of 
the river Lon, and in the pleaſant and rich vale 


of Londſdale, is a large well built town, with a 


fine church and a large ſtone bridge. It is the 
beſt town in Weſtmoreland next to Kendale z 
and has a large market on Thurſdays well ſerw 
with proviſions, and has ſome trade for cloth... 

Ix this county is the largeſt & water in 
England calld Wi e e inander- 
l meer, 
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meer, Which is very broad and deep, and ten 
miles long, in which are great plenty of fiſh, 
uch as jacks, trouts, pikes, perch, 155 Eels. It 
"has 2 clear pebbly bottom, which made ſome 


"people i imagine it was pav'd with ſtone. _ 
Ar the caſt ſide of this lake Eofred, King of 


_ *Northy mberland, flew the two I of 


*Elwold, about a thouſand years ago, that he 
f might ſecure the kingdom to himſelf and his 
poſterity, But if a crown can't be obtain'd 
without maſſacres and murders, I tell, you my 
friend, a crown fo obtain d muſt preſs very heavy 
Upon the brain, 

NE A R Ridale-hall is a great lake call'd Ri- 
dale water, in which are ſeveral lands,  _ 

DuxMA1st-Raiss, is a mountain over 
Which we paſs d from Kendale to Cockermouth. 
In the road fide are a great heap of ſtones, which 
divide this county from Se theſe ſtones 
are ſuppos' d to be put together by Dunmaile 
a king of Cumberland, as a mark for the 
bounds of 'his kingdom, or elſe by ſome. others, 
for ſome remarkable action perform'd by him; 
or elſe for ſome victory obtain d againſt him; but 
_ hiſtory leaves us in the dark: fo every man forms 

what judgment he thinks proper in thele affairs. 
33S — AVER BY, is a town pleaſantly ſituated, but 

ry populous, and the buildings indifferent. 

Th he ow kv: ant are. generally.very idle and poor, 
having no manufacture to employ them. 
I rx contains one broad ſtreet, which i is on an 
_ eaſy aſcent; at the t. top of which is a caſtle almoſt 
e with the river, Notwithſtanding i x 


*% 
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10 preſent a place of no great note, yet 1 1 
very ancient; King Henry the ſecond granting | 
it the ſame privileges as the city of Vork enjoy'd, . 
and were to go toll free in all places except London 
and York ; and theſe privileges were confirm d 
by King John. Here is an hoſpital conſiſting of 
a mother, who muſt be the widow of a deceas d 
clergyman, with twelve ſiſters, eleven of which 
muſt be widows, and one old maid, founded by 
the lady Clifford about the. year 165 51. She like- 
beftow'd ſeven hundred pounds in repairing the 
church, underneath which, in a vault ſhe is bu-* 
ried, having erected her tomb- ſtone before her” 
death. She likewiſe purchaſed lands for keeping 
the faid church in conſtant repair; as lixkewiſe 
the ſchool-houſe, town-hall, and bridge. 

Tais corporation was originally” govern'd by 
a mayor and two bailiffs ; but now by a mafor 1 
and twelve aldermen. Ie has 2 market on: 8a. | 
turday for corn and proviſions. ” 

KinBy-ST EPHENS, divides Weſtmoreland 
from Yorkſhire, is a good market-town, and 
hath a conſiderable trade for making ſtockings. 

Onroꝝ is a poor market town, ſeated amongſt 
a and the inhabitants ſay, they have not 
ſo much as a ſtick or a bough 8 hang a dog on. 

O Stainmore- hill is a croſs erected on a peace 
concluded between William the conqueror and 
Malcolme, King of Scotland; on condition 
that Cumber ſhould belong to Malcolm: 

And that the ſubjects of each Dag in might 
. know their limits, a ſtone croſs was etected here, 
| Ys RF a or The crofs as, ol | 


— 
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* por on the ſouth ſide the. n Englands were 
en raven, 4 an the north thoſe of 2 5 


ts 
here being SR to make their ap- 
a e in, and they now call it Arthur's their 
tab 125 | 
In this count of Weſimoreland we ſaw ſeve- 
ral ruins of « with forts and trenches, 
which by the ſeveral. pieces of coin and other an- 
tiquities, ſeem to have been places of ſome 
Ke when the Romans were maſters of this. 
a country. * 
Tux nen all theſe northern countries 
* A ſtrong and healthy, much inur d to 
y live to a good old age. 
= — is different from the ſouth or nor- 
thern . forthe people of every county in Eng- 
à different accent in their voices, and 
Fas vary ſo much, that a north country-man, 
and a welt country-man can ſcarcely undar- 
Rand one anotber.. 
I HA NE eee 
which is Nottingham, a place worth remarking, 
ſituated on the river Leane, which at a quarter 
of a mile diſtance falls into the Trent; and 
over theſe two rivers are two Rone-bridges. 
This is a fine laege town, the buildings very 
noble, and the ſtreets neat and clean. Here is 
likewiſe A ſpacious market place; and N 


4 
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l fi of the town is a caſtle; Gon as 
there, is a delightful dſpect, and was once not 2 
e 00,207, e both, tor eng 
and magnificence; ; but it Was depriv d of its 
irength. i in the wars between King Charles the 
firſt and his | parliament, . Before. the Norman 
Teduc'd, this kingdom to one monar- 
901 Ethelred, King of the, Weſt-Saxons, with 

Burthred, King. of the Mercians, part of whoſe _ 
do was 1n this county of Nottinghamſhire, 
brought a powerful army to attack this town, 
then in the poſſeſſion of the Danes, who having - 
in vain made uſe of all their art and ſtrength 
were oblig d at laſt to raiſe the ſiege: This ca- 
ſtle is now the ſeat of the Duke of Newcaſtle. 

Hg re: we ſaw abundance of ſtrange vaults or 
cellars, hewed out of rocks, to which we deſcen- 
ded by many ſteps or ſtairs; and I muſt confeſs I 
began co, think my n wm 
0 Peak again. 

Om the walls of one of theſe cellars 10 
were ſhown the paſſion of Chriſt, cut by Dad 
the ſecond King of the Scots, who. was there 
impriſon'd. Bat I; think, they did not uſe the 
King well to put him in ſuch a hole. Howe- 
ver this advantage might attend his majeſty, 
that without trouble he —— have had no re- 
ligion; and in this cellar he might learn the 
ready way to heaven. For it is the receiv'd 
doctrine among many Chriſtians, that God pu- 
niſhes good. men on earth with affliction and 
trouble tor make them entirely forſake this world, 
and look for a better, „nn — 

e 


— 


- 
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freely, reely, my friend, that "few chtiſtian "Kings 
| leave their ſplendid palaces,” and' retire 
into one of theſe Nottinighatti cclars for their 
neareſt way to heaven. 

xl ts and Hermitages are 5 out IX doors 


8 in England; and the pleaſures of this world are 
d much admit d that l people 0 them- 
ſelves becauſe they enjoy 
them. poverty and 4 bps. 0%. in a 
wilderneſs are things no ways lik*d at preſent. 
- NoTTINGHAM is govern'd by a mayor, fix 
men two ſheriffs two chamberlains, and 
other ſub- offers. It is well inhabited, and for 
an inland town enjoys a good trade. Here is 
a market on Wednecdlay, Friday, and Saturday, 
bur the laſt the moſt conſiderable, for corn, 
cattle, - proviſions, and various ſorts of goods. 
'HAvinG taken our leave of all this part of 
England, we embark*'d on board a veſſel at 
White-haven, in order for Briſts}, the next 
town to London in the whole Kingdom for 


ters for ſome time; from whence you may ment 
enpesd to_hear fem me. I remain, 7 


Winans our coptant ond unified . 
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trade. At Briſtol I intend to take up my quar- 


"pg Hes | 
FrER being about fourteen OW ina N 

and boiſterous ſea, called the Iriſh ſea, we 
at laſt arriv'd at Briſtol, which is a large city, 
ſeated between the rivers Avon and F — 4 It 
in ſome meaſure reſembles London, the river 
Avon dividing this as the Thames does London 
and Southwark. As London is in itſelf a coun- 
ty, Briſtol is the ſame, and each of theſe cities 
have two ſheriffs. One fide of London bridge 

is in Middleſex, the other ſide in Surrey; one 
ſide of the bridge at Briſtol is in Glouceſterſhire, 
the other in Somerſetſhire. Upon London bridge 
are abundance of houſes and notes which re- 
ſemble a large ſtreet of great trade rather than 


a bridge; at Briſtol there is a bridge much of 
er lame nature, London is a place where ac- 
M 


quaintance 


quaintance, friends, and relations will often ſa- 
- crifice one another for money; but the Briſtol 
. People exceed the Londoners much, for they 
atè not only very covetous, but cruel in nature; 
and were not the laws of England to. reſtrain 
them would regard no more killing a man than 
they would a dog; for they ſnarl at one ano- 
ther much like thoſe creatures, They ares in 
ſhort, for the moſt part, an ill natur'd ſurly 
people: but I met here with ſome few of as 
much humanity and good nature as any other 
parts of the kingdom, 
BRISTOLT was by the ancient Britons call'd 
Caerdernant-Badon, that is, a ſweet and delight- 
ful city; and its ſituation and buildings both pub- 
lick and private, deſerve that character. There 
are common ſinks and ſewers that carry off 
the filth of the ſtreets into the river Avon, as 
thoſe of London carry the filth into the Thames; 
but at Briſtol they make uſe of no carts, but carry 
away their filth in ſledges. It is a city of great 
extent, containing eighteen pariſh churches, be- 


ſides a cathedral, of whoſe-grandeur indeed I can't 


ſay much. It had a caſtle which was demoliſh'd 
by Oliver Cromwell, and is now built into ſtreets 
call'd Caſtle-green and Caſtle-ſtreet. Here is a 

ood port, and the principal key ſtands upon the 

room, which brings in ſhips of a large bur- 
then ; for at Spring-tides here 1s forty foot water. 
It is a place of great trade, and has abundance 
of rich merchants and tradeſmen. The mer- 


chants trade to all parts of the known world 


by ſea; and the ſhop-keepers have a. vaſt trade 
r F into 
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into — Wales, and many. other coun, , 
gr the beft obſervations I could wake the 
citizens of Briſtol drive as great a trade, and 
are as rich as thoſe of London. The women 
have a particular privilege and advantage above, - 
other cities, where a woman becomes free of. 
any place by marrying a freeman; but here a 
foreigner becomes free by marrying a citizens, 
daughter; whereas in London a woman loſes . 
her's; but the Briſtol women are remarkable for. "2 
being crooked. I was told that Queen Eliza- 1 
beth granted them this n to get them 5 


husbands. 
Br1s8TOL is govern ' d by a mayor, court of 4 
aldermen, two ſheriffs and other ſub-officers 


which are cloth'd in ſcarlet, as thoſe of London. 
HERE is a charity, call'd Colſton's hoſpital, 
which is the largeſt, next to Sutton's at London, 
of any in England for a private man, where 
above a hundred poor lads are cloth'd and main- 
tain'd after the manner of Chriſt's hoſpital in. 
London, founded by King Edward the ſixth. © "= 
ADJOINING to the cathedral, ig a ſquare or 4 
green where are ſeveral fine houſes, and is by 
much the moſt genteel part of the city. Here 
the merchants and rich tradeſmen have their 
little pleaſant ſeats not far from the city in the 
lame manner as thoſe of London. of 
Nxax this city are hot ſprings, call'd = 
Hot Well, which are very much frequented, be 
ing for ſome diſtempers eſteem d more than Bat. 
and there” 1 is this difference between _— that NP b 
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Is nnn for nothing unleſs us'd upon 

7 4x ſpot, and Briſtol 1 improve in virtue by being 

5 | 

"FP we were at Brifto? x we -  reſoly'd to 
take two or three days pleaſure to ſee ſomething 
of Herefordſhire, which is a very fertile ny, 
the hedges bearing apples. 
_- HerEFORD, is delightfully Fitattod among 

- meadows and rich corn fields, and almoſt en- 
compaſs d with rivers; but the city itſelf is but 
indifferently built, and for the moſt: part dirty. 
It is govern'd by a mayor, aldermen; and com- 

mon- council, a recorder, town-clerk, and other 

. ſub-officers. Here are three markets a week, 

4 viz. Wedpeſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; Fri- 

X day for cattle, ſheep and hogs, and the others 

25 grain. It is likewiſe a famous ꝓlace ſor mak- 

ing gloves, which are ſent in great quantities to 

London, and other parts of the kingdom. 

I x this county is a place calłd Marclehill, 
Which kept moving for three days together; in 
. Which. time it got four hundred yards from its 

former ſituation, and carry'd along with it twenty 

fix acres of ground; it made fo great a noiſe in 
its journey, that it terrify'd all the-neighbouring 
inhabitants, bearing down every thing that it 
met with. But it being uncommon in our 
days to have theſe traveling mountains, I leave 
354 to credit ſuch ſtories as you pleaſe. 
HERE is likewiſe a place call'd Bone-20-1l, 
1 wherchs the bones of ſmall NN are e conſtantly 
4 $ 29 n but never vs to 21s rag 
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Ap between Sutton and Hereford, in a 
common meadow : calld The Wergins, were 


plac'd.twa. large ſtones of at leaſt three tons 
weight, which a ſhort time after the beheading of 


King Charles the firſt were mov'd at a conſide- 


rable diſtance, without any one's knowing by 
what means ; therefore the country people im- 
puted it to Devil, they having a notion that 
Oliver Cromwell had dealings with that inſernal 
ſpirit; and an Engliſh hiſtorian of ſome credit 
ſeriouſly fays, he certainly had, which made him 
ſo ſucceſsful in a bad cauſe. Theſe ſtories I like 
wiſe leave to your ſelf, to believe as you think 
proper. 

- Havin learnt as much as we could 'of Heres 
ford{hire, we bent our courſe into Glouceſter- 
thire, being determin'd to make the molt of our 
tl me we could. 

GLrovucesTER is the capital city in this 
county; and lyeth as it were ſtretch'd along the 
river Severn, over which their is a bridge. Here 
is a pretty cathedral, in which King Edward the 
ſecond, -who was murder d by his wife, is bury'd ; 1 
as likewiſe the body of Lucius the firſt 


King. 


Grove EST ER iö a county within iel i 
govern'd by a mayor, two ſheriffs, twelve alder- 
men, a recorder, and other ſub-officers': This 
eity is well ſupply 'd with all forts of commodities, 
and has a market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 


for corn, cattle, and-all forts of proviſions,  * 


"AT a place call'd Alney-iſle, near this tity 
Limand Ironſide, 1 22 the Engliſh _—— 
3- | 
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and Canute the Dane, . fought in ſingle combat; 
and at laſt agreed to part the kingdom, till treaſon 
deprivd King Edmund of his _ and: left * 
Dane ſole monarch. 
- CIRCESTER or Cirenceſter, is a ed . | 
and a place of great antiquity ; here being Ro- 
man coins, checker 40 pavements, and en- 
graven marble ſtones frequently dug up ; ; which 
are plain proofs of its antiquity. I 
: Tr1s town was once conſum'd to wh by 
a ſtratagem of Gurmund, captain of the Danes, 
who ty'd fire to the wings of ſparrows, and then 
immediately let them fly; who ſettled in the 
holes about the houſes, and thus conſum'd it. 
And it is ſometimes on that account call'd T he 
ſparrows city. Its chief trade conſiſts of wool 
and yarn, a market for proviſions which is kept 
on Friday; and one on Monday for corn. 
Tzwksnokr is likewiſe a town of ſome © 
note for woollen cloths, as likewiſe for the beſt 
muſtard in the kingdom. 

NE AR this place a moſt bloody battle was 
fought i in the year 147 1. between the houſes of 
- Yark and Lancaſter ; wherein the Lancaſtrians 
were entirely overthrown and a vaſt number lain, 
but a greater number taken priſoners, many of 
which were beheaded. And here young Prince 
ward, the only ſon of King Henry the ſixth, 
who was a youth about ty 8 years old, had his 
brains daſh'd out in a moſt n and ſeander. 
lous manner. 101 

HE Ro 's.cruelty i is look'd upon as a very have 
barous action for, deſtroying innocent children; 
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. 
in order to murder Chriſt; - who he thought 
would have dethron'd him. Vet you ſee; my 
friend, that no ſcruple was made to daſh out the 
prains of „ to make a throne ep, | 
acces, - 
1 HAVE heard much talk-of a Hape of 


„ ſince I have been in England; but I never 
could find, but that upon the moſt ſtrict unpre- 
adio and impartial ſcrutiny, the kingdom of 
grandeur and riches was the * and W 

of moſt men. A 

THats J write to you my friend, as the true 
ſentiments of a ſincere heart. 

Bur to return: Cirenceſter is ſituated on and 
biawenkk the rivers Severn, Avon, and the Swi- 
lyat, over each of which is a bridge. It is well 
inhabited, and well b e wich corn and 
. | 

BARKLEY isa ſmall town, ſeatell on a W 
of the Severn. Here was once a nunnery, in 
which a confederate of Earl ' Goodwin, got the 
lady abbeſs and ſeveral of her nuns with child; 
after which the earl told the affair to the King, 
by which means madam abbeſs and her virgins 
were turn'd out; and then Earl Goodwin begg d 
it for himſelf, Tho' I muſt confeſs, I think it 
a treacherous action, if it was done with deſign; 
as one may naturally ſuppoſe it was: For not- 


withſtanding women may reſolve to ſive a recluſe 


life, in a ſtate of virginity, yet they are fleſh 
and blood, and when reſolutely and artfully at- 
tack d, 1 belives moſt women muſt at laſt furren- 
der at diſcretion, | I 15 mention this to leſſen 

4 a 
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a "woman's: chaſtity, but the difficulty there is 
in withſtanding the efforts of nature, 8 
„ SroucksrERSsHINE is as pleaſant and ſruit- 
ful a county 18825 England; apples, pears, and 
plumbs grow in the highways and lenes; with- 
- out grafting; and are of an excellent good tafte, 
1 ley of cattle are here fed, 0 great 
focks of ſheep whoſe, wool, s particularly fine, 
of which great quantities of cloth is made, and 
ſent into other foreign countries. . 
Nor wir HSTAN DING Herefordſhire is the 
moſt noted county in England for eyder, yet 


4 


Glouceſterſhire and Worceſterſhire produce as 
good, and is drank in as great plenty, it being the 
common draught for all ſorts of people, as malt 
liquor is at London and other places. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE likewiſe produces abun- 
dance of iron and ſteel, particularly in the foreſt 
Wu are nod ſetting out for Bath, of which 
oaks ſhall give you ſome account in my next. 
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SIR, 1 
Nur Friend and Servant. 
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Have now taken my reſidence for a ſhort 
time at Bath, which is a place df great anti- 
quity, ſeated on the river Avon, over which it 
hath a ſtone-bridge. This city lies in a low 
ground; but with ſeveral fine hills adjoining, 
out of which ſpring the waters ſo much fam*d for 
_ aig and of ſuch n er eee 


ber e's wi tinth had fevers} nathes bg debt 86 
the waters; by Ptolomy call'd Hot-waters , 476 
Antoninus The waters of the Sun ; by the Britons 
The city of Palace water ; and by the Saxons 
The city of fick people. But it does not deſerte 
that name at preſent; for it is more frequented 
bor cuſtom and ; than for the cure — 


— fy . 
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diſtempers: It is indeed remarkable for making 
barren women conceive, which they will 4 
1y. do here, if *tis poſſible; for no methods are 
Wanting. Theſe waters are of ſuch a. wonderful 
ip efficacy in barren cauſes, that women have here 
| {2 COngelv' d without the aſſiſtance of their husbands. 
Hut then I leave to you, my friend, to judge with 
. whoſe affiftance they muſt conceive. / | 
Hk isabundanceof Cs and Eamins : 
and Tam much ſurpriz'd, that the Engliſh ladies 
are ſo much addicted to gaming; for the gentle- 
men entirely throw of all breeding and good 
manners; aud treat them with the ſame roughineſs 
as they would any other perſon in gaming; no 
regard being ſhown to their Sex. Here a young 
Az Ady loſt all her fortune, which was very conſide- 
1 rable; and then hang'd herſelf in her own 
is chamber. But the women are fo bewitch'd to 
this vice, that if they were ſure to be ruinꝰd, and 
the gallows, as the conſequence, put before their 
eyes, I believe they could not refrain from 
gaming, 
> Visirts are here paid and receiv'd in a very 
A free manner; it being common for gentlemen to 
F wait upon the ladies in their bed-chamber before 
they be up in a morning. Here is a gentleman, 
*who is a ſort of maſter of the ceremonies; . he is 
k of neither birth nor eſtate, but has always plenty 
1 of money; and much in favour with the ladies; 
N keeps the beſt company, and is the director and 
ſuperyiſor of all parties of pleaſure. He appears 
in dres as rich as a nobleman, He is of ſo much 
ſervice to the woun, that at * arrival the. bells 
ith a \ ' ing, 


6 
"ring, . as if he was their 
Hinge: rf! 
un company generally riſe Ni in the 


morning, to drink the waters, then walk abon,jt 


till prayer time; and they for the inoſt part go to 
church in their morning diſhabille. After hh 
they go home to dreſs ; then to the walks to get 
e a ſtomach for theiy dinner; and to furniſh 
them with table-talk; which for the molt part is 
upon dreſs and ſcandal. | 


Tre. walks are behind the chats ſpacious ; 


and well ſhaded, with vatiety of ſhops, particu- 


_ larly thoſe for toys; without which abundance 


of people would be at a loſs to divert themſelves, 
ans trifle away their time. 

+» PEOPLE of all ranks, except the firſt quality, 
go promiſcuouſly into the King and Queen's 


WT which have a communicution with one 


another. 

Tn manner of Dine theſe baths is very 
particular; two chairmen come to your bed fide ; 
the landlord where you lodge ſupphes you with a 
gown, at the bath you are again ſtripp d, and a 
ſort of canvas bag put upon you, which is wore 


all the time of bathing. The chairmen after- 


wards carry you back in ee 
brought you. 

TAE water ſeems very warm at firſt gol 
in-; but is much warmer in the Queen's bathe 
where the great ſpring riſes. 

TRE croſs bath is but moderately warm. On 
the ſides of it are ſixteen ſtone feats; Rar the: 


end WI. for mulick.and the ſpectaturs; under 


which | 


2 
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which ara two Dips one for the gentlemen and 
the other for the ladies, This is the ſmalleſt bath, 


X ige een of the firſt qua- 


| Tus bath was heautif d and endovd-for the 
reception of King James the ſecond's Queen, 
who came here to be made fruitful,” whichſhe 
accordingly was; for in nine months' a Prince 
of Wales was born; but both King James and 
his Queen were oblig'd to move out of the king- 
dom; and their Prince of Wales is now in Italy. 
Thi is be whom we heard landed at Scotland, 
where he had a great party, as likewiſe in Eng 
land in the regin 2 King George the firſt; — 
they were routed hoth in England and Scotland 
at the fame time; and ſo this Bath Prince of 
Wales, whoſe mother had a ſanctifyd ſmock ſent 
her by the Virgin Mary at Loretto, to forward 
his birth, was oblig'd to get off as well as he 
could; and gain'd ſuch a character for cowardice, 
that his party in England has droop'd prodigiouſly 
from that time; and now dwindled to nothing, 
except a few people calꝰd Non-jurors,- who are 
| much di miniſh'd, and the remainder much 
deſpis d and ridicul'd. So that the preſent King 
of England reigns quite undiſturb*d; except ſome 
jars and quarrels between a few of the great men 
concerning taxes and the publick adminiſtration of 
affairs, which are very freely debated in the 
weekly News papers 3 ; which I sen ond in a 
former letter. 


Bor to return: Here Wü nos der 0 ears, 
becauſe it i mich hotter than the other; "T's 


— 
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walld in, but not ſo meh us d as the croſs bath; 
"Pheſe two baths are in the midſt of the ffreet on 
the weſt ſide of the city; near them is an hoſpital 
for relieving poor people who come there for the 
recovery of their health. The largeſt bath is the 
King's, and it ftands near the cathedral, in the 
heurt of the city; and is inclosd with a wall. 
Here are ſeveral crutches hung up as memorials of 
the cures perform d upon ſuch who came cripples, 
but recover ſufficiently to leave their crutche 
behind them. And here are ſuch a number o 


poor people, who come partly for relief 
partly for cure, that 7 he ſturdy beggars 9 Bath 
are a common proverb: Though the Engliſh 
beggars in other places, but particulrriy at hes 
don, are ſturdy and impudent enough; for th 
will frequently abufe people for” not oiving 95 
money; and when they have got any they _ 
it it rioting and drunkenneſs. An acquaintance 
of mine defir'd me to go along with him to ſeg 
the behaviour of the heggars'; which I accord- 
ingly did: The houfe they us d was ſomewhat 
about St. Gites's, London: And fuch a company 
was certainly never ſeen. Here they appea 
in M1 their counterfeits; and were telling one 
anotfier how much they got the day before; 5 
it was 2 grand feſtival; at which time a great 
many people receive the ſacrament, and are 
mighty charitable. Here I ſaw a fellow with 
only a blanket to cover his nakedneſs, hugging, a 
wench who was a young wanton huſſy, but the 
day · before reſembled a ſick old woman. The 
naked fellow had the art of trembling, we 
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6 had an ague; but was now merrily toping his 
Y dxam of Geneva. Here they all exercis d; but 
it would quite ſpoil their trade of ing, if 
math well Gio people were to ſee t heſe 17 
* and villainous impoſten. 
Bor to return to Bath; the lng = are 
Neat. the. ſtreets well paved, but narrow; and 
here are 8 courts and. alleys to which coaches 
| "UF? Some. Here are chairs, in which. for ſix- 
AB pence people are carry'd from one part of the 
town to the other, within the walls. 

THE Duke of Chandois, whoſe fine houſe of 
Cannons I gave you an account of, has here built 
a. ſtreet of fine houſes. On the north ſide of 
the town a ſchool is erected, which is maintained 
by the charitable contributions of ſtrangers; up- 

. on whom the livelihood of the greateſt number 
© of people at Bath depend ; for were it not for the 
2 Waters, the town would Con be ruin'd. 

HERE is likewiſe a theatre and pleaſant 2 
for the company, with raffling ſhops along the 
fide ; with a ball room, to which are pleaſant 
gardens down to the river, and nothing is want- 
ing to make the place agreeable to the com 
And I think the . at Bath are the mo ala. 


dle and polite of any place in England I have ſeen; 
ſor they have good nature in their very faces; but 
% at Briſtol, which is but at a ſmall diſtance, you 
would be ſurpriz'd at the difference; but I have 
before told you the manners of the Briſtol 2 
Ml 7 the laſt degree. 


Maur Faitlfal Friend and 1 
L E Tx 
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81 R. N e ne 
Penis inthiterer gi you ſorne. account of 


the places I was at in this part. of England.; 
and firſt, 


Wzrrs, ſituated on the foot of a hill, where. . 


are ſeveral ſprings and wells, from Which this 
city takes its name. It is indeed. but ſmall; r 
well inhabited, and the buildings enerally good, 

"Phe cathedral is a fine pile of e a8 like- 
wiſe the biſhop's — — which is built in the 
manner of a caſtle, being fortiſy d. with walls 


and a .mole, with ſeveral pretty houſes for the 


ny ts other rol Veen * the ca- 
thedral. 


g eee Tum 
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Trar1s city is ay a mayor, ſeven 
maſters, ſixteen burgeſſes, a recorder, town 
_ Clerk, and other ſub - officers; and has a market 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays,” with all forts of 
proviſions very cheap. 

CAantsHam, is much inhabited 7m 
Which ma kes it N it being pram 


. of molke; it an indifferent e On 


F is 15 pleaſantly ſituated among 
fine meadows, on the river Thane, over which 
there is a fine bridge. The ſtreets are ſpacious, 
and the place well inhabited both by gentlemen 
and tradeſmen, particularly clothiers, who have 
a very conſiderable trade, It hasa market on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays, to which his brought 
plenty of corn, with fiſh, fleſh, and fowl. 

BRIDGWATER, 18 ſituated on a river, over 
which is a fine ſtone-bridge ; it is a large town, 
and populous, and has a great market on Thurſday 
for corn and proviſions. Tt gives title to a duke, 
ſends two members to parliament, and is go- 
vern'd by a mayor, with other ſub-officers. 


Tux riches of Somerſetſhire conſiſt chiefly 


in corn and cattle; arid about Mendip-hills and 


Bradneld-downs are rich lead mines. 


Ar St. Vincent's rock there are ſeveral ſtones 
renting diamonds, commonly calP'd' Briftol 
Kones, ſome of which have a fine luſtre. ; 

WIxłE went thro' this country into Wiltſhire, 
direMy to Salisbury or New. Sarum, 3 
ſituated on a river. | The ſtreets are large an 
ſpacious, and the cathedral is a fine ſtructure, 

having 
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having as many gates as months in the year, as 
many windows as weeks, and as many pillars 
days in the year. It has a very lofty ſpire, = 
is ſeen at a great diſtance” round the country 
it has likewiſe a large cloyſter finely wrought, 
Fen eh is the biſhop's palace. is city is 

ncompaſs d with open fields and plains; in 
which at about ſix miles diſtance from. the 
city, is as ſurprizing a piece of work, | call'd 
3 conſiſting of a large number of 

wrought ſtones, eſteem'd one of the greateſt 

e in England. Theſe ſtones are fuppos's 
to be rais d by the ancient Britons as a 
Nl tn of die he of = ACHABR | 
Aurelianus, who took upon him the Imperial pur- 
ple robe of Britain, When the Roman Empire 
declin'd. He fuccour'd a languiſhing country, 
and by the aſſiſtance of Prince Ai Va uiſh'd 
powerful armies; but Was at laſt ſlain in battle 
upon this plain. 

T's tradition ſeems to be of 8 autho- 
rity ; for at the town call'd Ambresbury, ſitua - 
ted on the river Avon, mens bones have been 
dug up; and the town ſeems to take its name 
from Ambroſe: and here many Britiſh Kings were 
bury'd. In this place Alfritha, wife to King 
Edgar, built a nunnery, to expiate that horrid 
crime of murdering her ſon-in-law ; and in this 
nunnery Queen Eleanor, widow to King Henry 
the third, renounc'd all worldly pomp, and de- 
voted herſelf to a holy life. 

© Some people are of opinion, that the ſtones 
Res menhon'd are not oat out of a —_ 
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At artificially made of ſand; and by ſome con- 
Autinous matter incorporated together; but theſe 
things are all ĩimaginary; and every one pleaſes 
Ayr in forming his own judgment. 
WitTox is the county town, yet a very 
but however, here the ſheriff 
his N courts; and n « 
V the die are choſen. An N 
200 Devizes is a large town nnd. ory 1 
; has a large market on Thurſdays for hor- 
catt] e, and corn; as Ain for ſeveral. ſorts 
of Spots and. praviſions. 
. o LN E, ſituated on a river pr the Gina 
name; it is built on a ſtony. ground, and is a 
very poor town. At this place, about eight 
hundred years ago a provincial council was held 
to ſettle * diſputes between the . monks and 
prieſts concerning a ſingle liſe, and whilſt they 
were debating upon the, matter, the convoca- 
tion - houſe fell down, and many noblemen, pots 
and gentry then preſent were kill d or wounded. 
MARLBOROUGH, is ſituated on a chaulky 
ground, near Savernake- foreſt, and 8 
Chace. .. It is goyern'd by a mayor and burgeſſes, 
and has a great market on 2 U for corn, 
mault, proviſions, and eſpecially for cheeſe; 
15 Cheſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and Warwick 
ſhire are the moſt noted counties for good 
cheeſe, as Suffolk is for the worſt ſort. The 
great Duke of Marlborough, whom I have men- 
tion'd before took his title from this place. 
MALMESBURY,, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Avon, is a good borough town, e 'd 


3 iS . A by 


e 
by a mayor and aldermen; and has à go 
market on Saturday for corn and peer 


Theſe are the moſt remarkable places in Wilt⸗ 
hire; which is a” pleaſant” and” fertile inland 


countr7. PET 


© T"$HALL now proceed to Doretſhire, the 


chief town of which is Dorcheſter, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the river Froome; 
the buildings are very compact; and the inha- 
bitants generally in good circumſtances ; here 
being a good cloth-trade ; as likewiſe a good 
trade for beer, which is very much drank | in 
London, and in great eſteem. 

Tus town is govern'd by two bailiffs, eight | 
aldermen, a recorder,” two clerks, two ſe 
ants, and other fub-officers. Here is a fee 


houſe for the relief of poor people. | 
> WEYMOUTH is feated on the river Wey, on 
the oppoſite bank of which ſtands Melcombe, 
or Melcombe-regis: "Theſe two places were for. 
merly always at ſtriſe, both enjoying the ſame 
privileges of the haven; but the judges and 
courts were at laſt quite tir'd with "heir" con- 
tinual ſuits; therefore they were incorporated 
into one body by act of parliament in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth; and are under the govern- 
ment of a mayor, and aldermen. Immediately 
after their union they built a bridge croſs the 
river for the more convenience of the inhabi-- 
bitants. Theſe united towns enjoy a good trade; 
but Melcomb is the heſt ſituated, — of courſe 
8 inhabited. The markets which are o 

Tueſda n 


ſchool for the education of youth, and an alms- ö 
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. 
Tueſdays and Fridays are well provided with all 


NAR to Weymouth, ſoutherly, is the ifle 
of Portland, which is a place of great ſtrength 
as well by art as nature, being environ'd by 
inacceſſible rocks, except at the place of landing, 
where there is a ſtrong caſtle call'd Portland- 
caſtle; and almoſt oppoſite to it on the land 
ſide towards Weymouth, is another, call'd Sand- 
foot caſtle, which two command all ſhips that 
io into the road. The ground is very good 
for corn, and indifferent for paſture; but ſo de- 
ſtitute of wood and other fuel, that the inhabi- 
tants make their fires of dry'd cow-dung, On 
the ſouth fide of this iſſe ſtands the church, fo 
near the ſea, that the church yard banks are 
ais d almoſt to an incredible height to ſecure the 
church from the fury of the waves. And there 
we ſaw Portland race, which is the meeting of 
two tides; and the force of both is ſo great, 
that it is dangerous paſſing over it in the calmeſt 
weather. In this iſland are plenty of corn and 
cattle; and ſeveral quarries of ſtone. 
LME, or Lyme-regis,, is a good ſea- port 
town, well built on both ſides of a river, over 
which there is a bridge. It is govern'd by a 
mayor, who is a juſtice of peace during his 
mayoralty : Near Lyme is a ſmall village call'd 
Charmouth, where the Danes twice landed their 
forces, when they came to ſubdue this iſle. 
_ _  SHAFTSBURY, is in the northern parts of 
the county of Dorſet towards Wiltſhire; ſituated 
on a high hill in form of a full bent bow. Here 
n 8 1 
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: Savory ſerene and healthy air; but no water, 
except what is brought from the foot of the hill. 
At this town King Edward the ſecond was ba-. 
ried; and being — a faint, his ſhrine was 
ſo much frequented, that un him it ory caſe 
Burgus St. Edward. 

Ax this place likewiſe dyd Cute . Due, 
who made himſelf firſt maſter of England. 
Ił isa large thorough-fiire market town, an and, 
has a good market on Saturday for corn, fleſp, 
and living cattle. It is govern'd by a mayor, 
and twelve aldermen. 

HE RF is a very old cd Wikies N 
ſerve the fair, the townſmen carry to the green 


a. thing they call a beſome; being a frame f 


wood richly adorn'd with geld, jewels and rib- 
bons, which is carry'd by one of 5 ſergeants, the 
mayor and aldermen attending with muſick, 
dancing, and various ſorts of diverſions; and 
here they preſent the lord of the mannor's bail 
with a raw calve's head, bread, beer, and a 4: 
of gloves, as homage due for their water.” 
Winbonxn Minſter is a town of more an- 


tiquity than beauty; it being the place Where 


Lutle Burga built a nunnery, aſter having ſtied a 

divorce from ber husband the King of Nor- 
thumberland; and from the ſplendor of a 
Queen betook herſelf to the religious' life of a” 

tary nun, 

CRANBORNE is a pretty market town; * 
being * chace Mek extends refelt ro ee 
| * 


Brunn 
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-BBTWEEN Cranborne and Wimborne is a' 
wood calld Harley; of which places the country 
people have this proverb ; When, Hariey has 1 
ares, Cranborne, no whores, and Mi en na” 
poor, then the Morl will be at an nu. 
Poor is a pretty good ſea port and, market 


town 3 and den al e — | 


north by. the ſea nice rob Ag any 
WARKAM is the moſt ancient town in Dor- 
ſothhire, ſeated between two rivers, and was once 
a good harbour for ſhips: 3 but is now Ree 
to decay. 5 
WE travel'd thro? Dorſetſbire 10 Devon- 
ſhire, whole chief city is Exeter, very pleaſantly - 
ſituated upon an eaſy aſcent ,, on the river Ex, 
from whence it took its name, and over mehieh N 
there is a fine ſtone bridge. It is a place of good 
trade. It was formerly of ſuch ſtrength Ko the 
ancient Britains maintain'd it againſt the SaXONS | 
for near five. hundred years. | 
Ir is govern'd by a mayor, twenty four alder- 
men, 2 recorder, town clerk; and other ſub- 
officers ; hath a market on Wedneſday and Fri- 
day for Proviſians 5 and has a great. ade for 


er ges. 

3 is a good ſea port town. Than is 
a harbour where ſhips may ride without hazard 
of the ſeas or enemies; it being a place of very 


great ſtrength. It is well inhabited, has a good 


trade, and is govern'd by a mayor, aldermen, 
and common- council. It has a market on Mon- 
days and Thurſdays, furniſh'd with all forts: of, 


proviſions, and live cattle, 
FT - F — 4 : 
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Fon this port the famous Black Prints ſet 
out for France to maintain his father's'ri ght ; | 
attended with the Earls of Warwick, Oxtort? | 
Suffolk, and Salisbury, the Lord Chandois, with 
many other of the nobility and gentry; and * 
ter gaining a great victory over the NE 5 
France at Poictiers, he return'd hither with the 
French King and any, of the nobility his cap⸗ 
tives. | Yi 

From this port the great Admiral Drake and 
Mr. Candifh,; ſet out for their diſcoveries of un- 
known parts of the world; and here lord Howard, 
high admiral of England in the year 1588. beat 
the Spaniſh fleet. It is a general rendezyous for 
ſhipping 3" for here the outward bound ſhips ſtop 
to take in freſhproviſions;' and the Reale 
ſtop to pay their welcome to their native ſoil. 

DaxTMoUTH is likewiſe a good port town; 
well inhabited, and is govern'd by a —_— and | 
aldermen. 

Torx Ess, ſituated on the Dert, a Tiver- 
ton on the Ex, are both good market bois; ; and 
the latter hasa good trade for cloths. 
' BEDIORD is cormiodioully/firtated? on the 
Towridge, over which there is a large ftone 
bridge, under which a veſſel 'of fixty te tons may 
paſs. 


Davonsnin x is in chers! A ben dun 


the ground is manur'd with lime, rags, b 2 


ſand, which they have from the ſea ſhore. But 
its barrenneks is in ſome meaſure recompenced 
by its rich lead and tin mines, and the Bene 
* of fi taken from th ſea- ooaſts. wh 


ge, 8 = 
of | J 


Wa want Sum Devonſhire into Lak 
the: moſt weſtern county in England; which 
thruſts itlelf as it were into the ſea. | 


THe air is very fine and healthy; but Kt 


to ſtorms.in the winter ſeaſon. + The countr 
in general full of hills and rocks, but cru 
over with a ſhallow earth; which is for the moſt 
part barren, but then it produces great quantities 
of ſtone and flate for building; as alſo copper and 
precious ſtones, call'd Corniſh. diamonds; but it 
s moſt remarkable for its tin mines, which bring 
immenſe riches, | Theſe tin mines are diſcover'd 
by ſtones lying on the ſurface of the earch, or 
cover'd with a little earth, which they call hd, 
as fallen from the great load. If oy load where 
the tin lies is a foot and half broad, it is reckon'd 
a rich work; but except many loads run $oge 
| ther, it ſeldom exceeds a ſooot. 

Ir the work is large, and requires many hands, 
they have an overſeer or captain who allots each 
| man; 1054p proper works alſo. für pam for 
. ing off the water. 

Ix working theſe lead mines, dhe oh FREY 
times falls in, by which ſeveral people have been 
Eilrd; and the 1 that ariſe are very preju- 
dicial, I gave you a very ſingular inſtance of 
working in mines in a for mer letter. 

BEFoRE- the tin is brought to perfection | it 
paſſes through many hands; for after it is dug nh 


in the ſtone it is broke to pieces, and carry d to 


tbe ſtamping mill to be broke ſmaller; and if 


the ſtones are moiſt, they are andy by the fire in 
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mill-it s catry'd to the crazing. mill; which 
britiſeth it to fine ſand ; but inſtead of the craꝝz 
ing mill they ule wet ſtampers then they waſh: : 
the earth from the tin. After this is done, every 
owner carries his proportion to the blowing houſe, 
where it is melted, and caſt into pieces of three 
and four hundred weight: on which the owners } 
ſet each the 1 and eee 
to the place * id Hot 
TRR towns 22 coinage are na 


51 


Liſtwithiel, and Liskerc; and the times of 
coinageare about Midſummer and Michaelinas. . 
TR E tinners have great privileges; ſuch as 


keeping courts, calbd Stamery courts, in which 
all eontroverſies are decided, when either plaintiff 
or deſendant deals im black and a met. | 
they cannot be ſued in any other court. OR & 71 
Tax chief officer is call d, The worden f "ther 
Stannery; Who acts boch as Judge po law, ad 
chancellor in equity. e il 
TIE Cornilly men ſpeak a bort of bann WS; 
their own; ; and a traveller after reſiding ſome 7 
time in London, will be as much at a lot 
erſtand them, as if he had never been in 
d. They are great wreſtlets: De Corniſb 
Bug, @ Way -of throwing a man, being much 
practis d in other parts of England. They are 
much inclin'd to feaſting and merry making, and 
. 4 er N rp r 
Tris has ery Seien ü note, 
yet ſends more 9— parliament than any 


yrs og Oy there are many — 1 
4 none . 
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towns in England. that ſend no ne, vet in 8 
wall if there is but two er three thaiched houſes, 
it. ſends members to parliament... 1 
FALMO UHH is 3 harbour for 
ſhips, where a hundred fail may fate] ride at 
anchor: At the entrance into it is a which 
the inhabitants call Cragr; but is of no detri- 
ment; for when the tide; comes in, it diſcovers 
it ſelf b a pole fix d on it; and at low. MPG: 
is Den 1 ee n 1 
I᷑ is a town of good trade, ; Severe by a 
mayor, and uber on Te for | 
corn and proviſions. 
„ e a wengb of, Falmouth : 
haven, is pretty large and well inhabited z this be- 
ing the place where the Weſtern aſſaaes arg held; 


it is govern > FR re _ oa 


a Week. 189 21 0 

A great — this country rum along the 
ſea coaſts; at The Naſs point the land thruſts. 
idelf into a promontory, at the fouth welt of 
- which Gb punt; a great mark for 
8 2 Bae Ve H 88 
fi . mo wel tern. 
this county, and the kingdom of England g and. 
here the land ſtretches, itſelf to a 55 
the Triſh and Britiſh ſeas. ens ace hi baſic:q 

b 4.6 

"Maran now. got. to TRI. ; after. 
ſtaying a ſhort time in this country, a letter was; 
difpatch'd to have our yateht in readinęſs at 
Falmouth; and after having Td by a great 
part of the Engliſh * a e ” 
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London; where I am at preſent in 2 good ſtat 
Are and much e with bu travels. 
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MF, _ ſome n ren hy ty" 
15 the Engliſh os 4155 . are, or maß 


be, the moſt great and happy men upon 1 earth,.” 
if” they aim not at abſolute authority; but when... 
once they attempt it, their happinel 4 & Joſt, ik 
not their crown. 

Tru have three fine palaces within codes 
miles of one another, viz. At St. James's, Ken- 
ſington, and Ham pton burt; the lattet moſt | 


delightfully ſituated 0 on the banks of the 
in a count 
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Ft Rr is in moſt parts oß tlie kin 
and induffry every where; but the artizauns and 
working men in London are the moſt labomious. 
in the whole kingdom; the countty people in ge- 
neral not being ſq covetous, but allow themſelves 
Py 0 The people are good-natur'd, 
in common life; but very much the'contrary 
when favours are ask d; and from good-nature 
— * very ſurly: They are very much given 
and will do nothing without -a reward, 
BO: 3s 8 vena thre? 2 principle of ge- 
neroſity, are often laugh'd at by the very perſons 
they have ſerv'd: Therefore in moſt caſes the 
make ſure _ _ bargains for what- 
ever | pt ko ofer- 
reach o wall Ladd de Te 
actions for cg 
TEN have denn n yet few know 
what they are, but the probecg0 gere 252 


| ng 00 cache Fre 
ſides vaſt 1 3 5 2 
| hays, 8 efians, 3 Al 
| Independents, . pi N other 
8 of religion. Exery man is tole- 
rated to worſhip God in what 1 manner he e | 
28 . eee 17 olicks ; yet they at 
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od let genre de whole ets of Givine - 
_ 2 Ar ſleep 


— * drang Be Nadin . Do Car 
fave laughing, Lvl wat Nee . 
Ie net been a little ſurpriz'd at the "92 
dity of the Eugliſh people, for reading the Jewiſh 
laws in their churches, as facred, and diſregard- 
in Gage * aum, Which are the ſolemn ties ad. 
-05 the - Kingdom. I here ſend yon 
theſe: Jewiſb:daws,: with: what! reatks 
made upon them. robo > 
ans e 
b pd chat -endoww Ar. ack be: 
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1 regarded: For ra 
bauehega woman with hero wn eunſent, no farthier 
remumpense is made, than that the man ſhall 
taks cate/ of the chic, — 1 
PFariſ law indeed obliges the man to marry a 

woman he gets with child, provided: he A. 
give ſecurity; for is maintenance. 

RABBITS, bares, and fwines id are 
bigddett : yok; the Eoglilh eben all fed Aa 
dithes {,:Ebe:lapwing is, likewiſe. forbideen, yet 
eſteem'd as fine food, and eat accordingiy; mice #7 
and tails are-fordidleny yet adchiniſtaed medi: 
cinally. "a> Gd ©, er n NI n Ma dase 
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THE alete, of 4 "raldetih i, to % cut 


vet neveroblery'd,” 10 e 
* FRY year he ge, ere 1. d, clanſud 
from" their fins, > which: is never regarde. 
No un ſbuil cat * the e 
tranigreſd this la in two reſpects; — 
eat the blood * * — ent the 
oe nee ebe net ee . 
THE corners of mens heards duese ge ths 
touch; the Engliſh ſhave all their beards'offl - 
"THE priefls Hall not make baldnefs hon their | 
heads;” nor ſhave off the corners of - — ret 
they both make bald their heads, wear as 
perriwigs as any men; and give the burbers 
trouble much in ſhaving their beards, a8 — 
beaux in the kingdom. cat Shar 
7H profits "ſhalt 1 not tale a- wife "that * 15 \a 
whore"; a noblemen s chaplain will oftem marry” 
his maſter's Stel whore | to en 8 


ice. N We 
thet ee the 
L; a + ger 
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_uhere fball be) L 2 with « 

daughters are ſo remarkable for eng Whores, 

that it is a common proverb among the Engliſh,” 

Aarforts daughter to make 4 "whore, * Neither 

is their PUR” you than any other 
4 bigh pricft hall widow; The” 1 

not marry a 

high/ — 1 of itz provided the 

wwlem is ich dne bin 
NO man. 10 — ins:th priefiberd,'' 

that hath any blemifh, or is lame, hath any thing 
Ho” or that in W 

a | d, 
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cauſes the curſe ; but if 
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Amen, (and den to erin une e =o All 
this is not in tlie ſeaſt, n credit 
mare, the bitter weiter; ner "Theive by foy few 
thought of. © xy! 0 
— woe i ft ke 20 Ir unte her; 
end harr her, Pay — 1 e ag 
her, and "bring" u name "ihort hey; 1 | 
Jo's 8 "and . came to ber, 
ber nt a maid. Then ball the father of 
ri damſel and her —— Toby! am bring (foi 
. . of the BamſePs virginity, v the Auer, 
the city in the gate, This is ſuch a 
law; that avout would be'reckon'd « 
other book than the Bible; and x 
N bend a 1 u bn 16d 0 
expoling the ſeeretb ef —— ee iſo far 
as to have the tollen hie wife's Wee 
made a ſhow. 6G een den 8 WN 
NN men "foto Ngrther r ud w. 
: te, end te We one drutueth 2 fo 
2 him, an „„ _ 
him by- ee, Fi "hu Beth res 
br bee thine eye ſpelt nor pi he. -Thi the 
a an impudent and 
| i as porn deen enn 
off hr Hits 4 N W and A1 : 
. HE torts e fr eh Rones;" or bath hiv 
privy member © {per Sept 
Gre red” VEIL * 15 by IJ 4 15 . 
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Jaws of the 1 eee in them.” Be- 
ſides a ſett of the Engliſh ſtatutes coſts too 


much money for many people to purchaſe. In- 


ſtead therefore of reading the Jewiſh laws, every 
pariſh ought to have the laws of England com- 
pleat, chain'd in a proper place in their church, 


where every one might e the liberty of re- 


ferring to them upon any Has * And 
Sunday, or publick holiday. the: prieſt 
read one of theſe acts; Mn Oro ſer omg 01 


made, as chere aje generally l e ollors-* | 
of parliament ; they ought to be publickly red 
in all churches and places of 4 by this 


means no one could plead i 
numbers may nom do With a 


general account J 


their manners, laws, pon. nc e of the 


country, and. my Fang Wark nome 
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